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Valerius Afiaticus, 
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merly the pride of Lucullus, which Afiaticus had improved in 
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Suillius (a) to carry 
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the hands of a private citizen, is always big with danger to 
the reigning prince. When Caligula fell, Afiaticus was the 
principal ador in that bloody tragedy. He owned the fad in 
a full aflembly of the people, and claimed the glory of the 
deed (b). That bold exploit has made him popular at Rome; 
his fame is fpread through the provinces: and, even now, he 
“ meditates a vifit to the German armies. Born at Vienne (ch 


tc 


U 


u 


“ he has great family intereft and powerful connedions in Gaul. 
“ A man thus fupported will be able to incite his countrymen 
“ to a revolt.” The hint was enough for Claudius. Without 
further enquiry, he difpatched Crifpinus, who commanded the 
praetorian guards, with a band of foldiers. Their march re- 
fembled a body of troops going on a warlike expedition. Afia¬ 
ticus was feized at Baise, and brought to Rome in chains. 


II. He was not fuffered to appear before the fenate. The 
caufe was heard in the emperor’s chamber, in the prefence of 
Melfalina. Suillius flood forth as profecuton He Rated the 
corruption of the army, and accufed Afiaticus as the author of it. 

By bribes, by largeffes, and by the pradice of abominable vices, 
the foldiers were feduced from their duty : they were prepared 
for any enterprife, however atrocious. The crime of adultery 
with Poppsea helped to fwell the charge; and, to crown all, the 
prifoner had unmanned himfelf by his unnatural paffions. Stung 
to the quick by this imputation, Afiaticus turned to the profe- 
cutor, “ And afk your fons,” he faid; “ they will tell you that 
“ 1 am a man.” He went into his defence in fuch a flrain of 
pathetic eloquence, that Claudius felt the flrongefl emotions. 
Even Mefialina dropped a tear. She left the room to wipe the 
gufh of nature from her eyes, but firll charged Vitellius not to 
fuflfcr the prifoner to efcape. In the mean time, fhe haflened 
the dellrudion of Poppsea. She lent her agents to alarm her 

5 [with 
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■with the horrors of a jail, and drive her, by that difinal profpedt 
to an aft of defperation. Her malice was unknown to Claudius. 
He was fo little in the fecret, that, a few days afterwards, having 
invited Scipio as his gueft, he afked him, “ Why his wife was 
“ not of the party (a) ?” Scipio made anfwer, “ She is dead.” 


BOOK 
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Ilk Claudius was, for fome time, in fulpenfe. He was in¬ 
clined to favour Afiaticus, but Vitellius interpofed. With tears 
* x n his eyes, he talked of the friendflrip which had long fubfifted 

between the prifoner and himfelf • he mentioned their mutual 
habits at the court of Antonia, the emperor’s mother; he ftated 
the public merit of Afiaticus ; and, in particular, the glory of his 
late expedition into Britain : he omitted nothing that could excite 
companion, but, at laft, concluded (with a ftroke of treachery), 
that to allow him to choofe his mode of dying was an indul¬ 
gence due to fo diftinguifhed a character. This cruel fpecies of 
clemency was adopted by Claudius. The friends of Afiaticus 


He fcorned th 
exercifes. He 


gradual 


“ To 


“ d * e >” be &id, “ by the intrigues of an artful woman, or the 
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Vi 
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“ tebius, was an ignominious cataftrophe. He envied thofe 
“ perifhed by the fyftematic cruelty of Tiberius, or the headlong 
“ fury of Caligula.” Having declared thefe fentiments, he 
opened a iein, and bled to death. Before he gave himfelf the 
mortal wound, he had the fortitude to furvey his funeral pile. 
Perceiving that the flame might reach the branches of the trees 

1 • 1 * — J 


to a more diftant fpot. Such 
he encountered death. 


ordered it to be removed 


IV. The 
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IT. The fenate was convened. Suillius followed his blow. 
He preferred an accufation againft two Roman knights, of the 


The crime obje&ed to them was, that they had made their 
houfe convenient to Poppa^a, when fhe carried on her intrigue 


diftingnifhed 


with Mnefter. The charge againft one of them imported, that, 
in a dream, his imagination prefented to him the figure of Clau¬ 
dius crowned with a fheaf of corn, but the ears inverted down¬ 


ward. This vifion was underftood by the criminal as the prog- 
noftic of an approaching famine. Some will have it, that the 
wreath confifted of vine branches, with the leaves entirely faded; 
and this was deemed an omen of the emperor’s death towards 

autumn. Whatever it might be, it is 
certain that it was held to be an aft of treafon. The two bro- 


the end of the enfuing 


thers died for a dream. By a decree of the fenate, Crifpinus was 
rewarded with fifteen thoufand fefterces, and the praetorian dig¬ 
nity. On the motion of Vitellius, a vote of ten thoufand fef¬ 
terces paffed in favour of Sofibius, the preceptor- of Britannicus, 
and the faithful advifer of the emperor. In the debate on this 
occafion, Scipio was called upon for his opinion: he rofe, and 
faid, Since the conduit of my wife Poppaea muft appear to me 
“ in the fame light that it does to this aftembly, let me be 
“ thought to concur with the general voice.” A delicate ftroke 
of prudence, yielding to the neceffity of the times, yet not for¬ 
getting the ties of conjugal affeition. 


V. From this time, the rage of Suillius knew no bounds. A 
number of others followed in the fame track, all rivals in ini¬ 
quity. The conftitution had been long fince annihilated; the 
functions of the magiftrates were wrefted out of their hands; 
the will of the prince was the law; and, by confequence, the 


crew 
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crew of informers grew rich by injuftice and • oppreffion. Their 
eloquence was put up to fale, like any other commodity at 
market. Samius, a Roman knight of diftindion, has left a me¬ 
morable inftance. He had retained Suillius with a fee of ten 
thoufand crowns; but finding that his caufe was betrayed, he 
went to the houfe of the perfidious orator, and fell upon his own 

fword. To check this fatal mifchief, a motion was made in the 
fenate by Caius Silius, then conful eled. Of this man, his ele¬ 
vation, and his downfall, due notice will be taken hereafter. 

He rCDrefenterl. in JTrrmo* rnlrmvo _ i 


The fathers, with one voice, agreed to revive the Cmeian law (a), 
hy which it was ordained in ancient times, that no advocate, for 


of any kind, fhould proftitute 


VI 


informers oppofed the motion. They 


the blow was aimed at themfelves 


that 


He 


Silius grew more eager 


bufinefs 


He 


ancient times, men of pure and upright principles, who confi- 
dered honeft fame, and the fair applaufe of pofterity, as the true 
reward of genius. “ Eloquence,” he faid, “ the firfl of li¬ 
bel al arts, if it condefeended to be let out for hire, was no 
better than a fordid trade. If it became mercenary, and fold 


higheft 


« 


grity is at an end. Take from venal oratory all its views of 

• n <» -a _ * 


“ intereft 


of 


be dimi- 


nifhed. In the reigning corruption of the modern forum, 
u private feuds, mutual accufations, family quarrels, hatred, and 
“ ammofity are kept alive. The pradifers live by the naffions 




:hrive - by an ep 
Marcus Meflala 


names of more recent date, remember the Arruntii and the 
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* iEferini men -who never fet themfelves up to auction ; never, 
‘ made a bargain and fale of their talents, but rofe by their in- 
‘ tegrity and their unbought eloquence to the higheft honours 
of, the ftate.” This fpeech from the conful eleit was heard 
'with general approbation. The fathers were on the point of 
'declaring, by a decree, that all who took the wages of oratory 




fhould be 


Suillius 


with many others who were confcious of their evil practices, 

clearly faw, that if the decree paffed the fenate, it would be no¬ 
thing lefs than a vote of pains and penalties againft themfelves. 


they prefled 


for 


Claudius feeming by a nod 


they took 


cafe as follows: 


VII. “ Where is the orator who can flatter himfelf that his 

“ name will reach pofterity ? The interefts of fociety require ad- 
“ vocates by profeffion, men verfed in queftions of right and 
“ wrong, and ready, as well as able, to protect the weak againft 

“ the proud and affluent. But eloquence is not a gratuitous gift;, 
“ it is acquired by toil and induftry. To conduit the affairs of 

“ others, the orator negleits his own concerns. Life is varie- 
“ gated with different employments: fome betake themfelves to 
M the profeflion of arms; others to the arts of hufbandry: no 
“ man embraces a particular calling, without having beforehand 
il made an eftimate of the profit. Afinius and Meffala have 
“ been cited : but it was eafy for men in their fituation, enriched 
u as they were in the civil wars between Auguftus and Anthony, 
u to forego all further views of emolument. It was eafy for the 
“ Arruntii and the iEferini, the heirs of great and opulent fa- 
milies, to ait with an elevation of mind fuperior to the profits 
“ of the bar. And yet, we are not now to learn what prodi* 

“ gious 
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their eloquence. As t'o ourfelves, we have not the 
‘^advantages of fortune: in a time of profound tranquillity, it is. 
“ but juft that we fhould be allowed to live by the arts of peace.' 

of men defcended from plebeian families merit# 


BOOK 
XI.. 



The 


“ confideration. Without the 


they have?? 


from obfcurity. Take from men the juft 


fruit of their ftudies, and learning; will grow to feed 




This 


reafoning was far from honourable, but it had weight with 
Claudius. He took a middle courfe, and fixed the legal per- 

fefterces. All who prefumed 
eemed guilty of extortion, by 


thoufand 


refund 


VIII. About this time Mithridates, who, as has been men¬ 
tioned, fwayed the fceptre of Armenia, and was brought in 
chains to the tribunal of Caligula (a), was releafed by the di¬ 
rection of Claudius. He fet out from Rome to take pofleffibn 
of his kingdom, relying on the fupport of his brother Pharaf- 
manes, king of Iberia. By advices from that monarch, it ap¬ 
peared that the Parthian ftate was convulfed by internal divi- 
fions, and, while the regal diadem was at ftake, a people fo dif- 
traCted among themfelves would not have leifure to engage in 


foreig 
fpilt 


Gotarzes had feized the throne of 
deluge of blood. He had murdered his own brother 
Artabanus, with his wife and fon, and by thefe, and other aCts 
of cruelty, gave his fubjeCts nothing to expedt but daughter, and 

Determined to fliake off the yoke, the people 


defolation. 


favour 


ther of Gotarzes. This prince was by nature formed for en- 
terprife. In two days he made a march of no lefs than three 
thoufand furlongs. He took Gotarzes bv furnrife. attacked him 


C 2 


with 
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with fudden fury, and obliged him to confult his fafety by flight. 

* 

He pufhed on with vigour to the adjacent provinces, and all, ex¬ 
cept Seleucia^ bj , iubmitted without refiftance. The inhabitants 
of that city fhut their gates. Fired with indignation againft a 
people, who had offered the fame affront to his father, Bardanes 
yielded to the impulfe of relentment, inftead of purfuing the 
meafures which prudence dictated. He flaid to amufe himfelf 
with the fiege of a place ftrong by nature, well fortified, amply 
provided with fiores, and on one fide defended by a rapid 
river (c). Gotarzes, in the mean time, having obtained fuccours 
from the Dahans (d) and Hyrcanians, returned with a powerful 
army to renew the war. Bardanes was compelled to raife the 
fiege of Seleucia. He retired to the plains of Ba&ria, and there 
pitched his camp. 


IX. While the eaft was thus thrown into convulfions, and 
the fate of Parthia hung on the doubtful event, Mithridates 


of 


The 


Roman legions and the Iberians fupported the enterprife. By 

the former, all the forts and places of ftrength w^ere levelled to 

% 

the ground, and by the latter, the open country was laid wafle. 
The Armenians, under the conduct of Demonax, at that time 

governor of the country, hazarded a battle, and, being defeated, 
were no longer able to make a Hand. The new fettlement, 
however, was for fome time retarded by Cotys (a J, king of the 

leffer Armenia. A party of the nobles had declared in his fa- 
• vou f; but, being intimidated by letters from Claudius, they aban¬ 
doned their proje&. Mithridates mounted the throne of Arme¬ 
nia, wdth more ferocity than became a prince in the opening of a 
new reign. Meanwhile, the competitors for the Parthian mo¬ 
narchy, in the moment when they were going to try the iffue 
of a decifive a&ion, agreed on terms of peace. A confpiracv 


5 


had 
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had been formed againft them both ; but being detected by Go- 
tarzes, the two brothers came to an interview. The meeting 
was at firft conducted with referve on both Tides. After ba¬ 
lancing for fome time, they embraced; and, taking each other by 
the hand, bound themfelves by an oath before the altar of the 
gods, to join with their united force, in order to punilh the trea¬ 
chery of their enemies, and, on equitable terms, to compromife 
the war. The people declared for Bardanes. Gotarzes, ac¬ 
cordingly, refigned his pretenfions; and, to remove all caufe 


of Hyrc 


Bar¬ 


danes returned in triumph; and Seleucia threw open her gatesi 

after having, during a fiege of feven years, flood at bay with the 

whole power of the Parthian monarchy, to the difgrace of a 

people, who, in fuch a length of time, were unable to reduce that 
city to fubje&ion. 


X. Bardanes, without delay, made himfelf mailer of the 
mod important provinces. He intended to invade Armenia; 
but Vibius Marfus, the governor of Syria, threatening to repel 
him by force, he abandoned the project. Meanwhile, Gotarzes 
had leifure to repent of his abdication. The Parthian nobi- 
lity, who in peaceful times are always impatient of the yoke 
of flavery, invited him to return. Roufed by the call of the 

people, he foon collected a powerful army. Bardanes marched 
to meet him as far as the banks of the Erinde (a). The paffage 
over the river was warmly difputed. After many fharp engage¬ 
ments, Bardanes prevailed. He pufhed his conquefl with unin¬ 
terrupted fuccefs as far as the river Sinden, which flows between 
the Dahi and the territory of the Arians. His career of vidory 
ended at that place. Though flufhed with the fuccefs of their 
arms, the Parthians difliked a war in regions fo far remote. 


of 
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perpetuate the glory of having put under contribution fo many 
diftant nations, where the Arfacides had never penetrated, Bar- 

ft 

danes raifed a monument on the fpot, and marched back to 
Parthia, proud of his exploits, more oppreffive than ever, and, 
by confequence, more detefted. A confpiracy was formed to 
cut him off; and accordingly, while the king on a hunting party, 
void of all fufpicion, purfued the pleafures of the chafe, his ene¬ 
mies fell upon him with fudden fury. Bardanes, in the prime 
and vigour of his days, expired under repeated blows. The 
glory of his reign, however fhort, would have eclipfed the few 
of his predeceffors who enjoyed a length of days, if to gain 
the hearts of his people had been as much his ambition, as it 
was to render himfelf the terror of his enemies. By his death 


the kingdom was once more thrown into commotions. The 


factions 


A 


large party adhered to Gotarzes ; others declared for Meherdetes, 
a defcendant of Phraates, at that time a hoflage in the hands of 
the Romans. The intereft of Gotarzes proved the ftrongeft ; 
but the people, in a fhort time, weary of his cruelty and wild 
profufion, fent a private embalfy to Rome, requefting that the 
emperor would be gracioufly pleafed to fend Meherdetes to fill 
the throne of his anceftors. 


of 


interval 


fixty-four years fince they were laft folemnized in the reign of 
Auguftus. The chronology obferved by Auguftus differed from 
the fyftem of Claudius : but this is not the place for a difcuffion 
of that point. I have been fufficiently explicit on the fubjeft 
in the hiftory of Domitian (a), who likewife gave an exhibition 
of the fecular games. Being at that time one of the college of 
fifteen, and inverted with the office of praetor, it fell to my pro¬ 
vince 
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vince to regulate the ceremonies. Let it not be imagined that 

this is faid from motives of vanity. The fadt is, in ancient times 

the bufmefs was conduced under the fpecial diredions of the 

quindecemviral order, while the chief magiftrates officiated in 

the feveral ceremonies. Claudius thought proper to revive this 

public Ipedacle. He attended in the circus, and, in his prefence, 

the Trojan game (b) was performed by the youth of noble birth. 

Britannicus, the emperor’s fon, and Lucius Domitius, who by 

adoption took the name of Nero, and afterwards fucceeded to the 

% 

empire, appeared, with the reft of the band, mounted on fuperb 
horfes. Nero was received with acclamations, and that mark 
of popular favour was coniidered as an omen of his future gran- 
deur. A ftory, at that time current, gained credit with the po¬ 
pulace. Nero in his infancy was faid to have been guarded by 
two ferpents (c) ; but this idle tale held too much of that love 
of the marvellous which diftinguiffies foreign nations. The 
account given by the prince himfelf, who was ever unwilling to 
derogate from his own fame, differed from the common report. 

He talked of the prodigy, but graced his narrative with one fer- 
pent only. 
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XII. The prejudice in favour of Nero rofe altogether from 

the efteem in which the memory of Germanicus was held by the 

people at large. The only male heir of that admired com- 

* 

mander’was naturally an objecft of attention j and the fufferings 
of his mother Agrippina touched every heart with compaffion. 
Meffalina, it was well known, purfued her with unrelenting ma¬ 
lice : fhe was, even then, planning her ruin. Her fuborned 
accufers foon framed a lift of crimes j but the execution of her 
fchemes .was, for a time, fufpended. A new amour, little ffiort 
of phrenfy, claimed precedence of all other paffions. Caius 
Silius (a) was the perfon for whom fhe burned with all the 

2 vehemence 
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vehemence of wild defire. The graces of his form and man¬ 
ner eclipfed all the Roman youth. That fhe might enjoy her 
favourite without a rival, fhe obliged him to repudiate his wife, 
Junia Silana, though defcended from illuftrious anceftors. Silius 

was neither blind to the magnitude of the crime, nor to the 
danger of not complying. If he refufed, a woman fcorned would 

be fure to gratify her revenge; and, on the other hand, there 
was a chance of deceiving the flupidity of Claudius. The re¬ 
wards in view were bright and tempting. He refolved to Hand 
the hazard of future confequences, and enjoy the prefent moment. 
Meffalina gave a loofe to love. She fcorned to fave appearances. 
She repeated her vifits, not in a private manner, but with all her 
train. In public places fhe hung enamoured over him ; fhe loaded 
him with wealth and honours; and at length, as if the imperial 
dignity had been already transferred to another houfe, the reti¬ 
nue of the prince, his flaves, his freedmen, and the whole fplen- 
dour of the court, adorned the manfion of her favourite. 


XIII. Claudius, in the mean time, blind to the condud of 
his wife, and little fufpeding that his bed was difhonoured, gave 
all his time to the duties of his cenforial office. He iffued an 
edid to reprefs the licentioufnefs of the theatre. A dramatic 
performance had been given to the ftage by Publius Pompo- 
nius (a), a man of confular rank.- On that occafion the author, 
and feveral women of the firfl condition, were treated by the 
populace with infolence and vile fcurrility. This behaviour called 
for the interpofition of the prince. To check the rapacity of 
ufurers, a law was alfo palled, prohibiting the loan of money to 
young heirs, on the contingency of their father’s death. The 
waters, which have their fource on the Simbruine hills (b), were 

1 

conveyed in aqueduds to Rome. Claudius, at the fame time, 
invented the form of new letters, and added them to the Roman 

alpha- 
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alphabet, aware that the language of Greece, in its original flate, 

could not boaft of perfection, but received, at different periods, a 
variety of improvements. 


XIV. The Egyptians were the firft, who had the ingenuity 
to exprefs by outward figns the ideas palfing in the mind. Under 
the form of animals they gave a body and a figure to fentiment. 
Their hieroglyphics were wrought in ftone, and are to be feen 


at this day, the molt venerable monuments of human memory. 
The invention of letters fa) is alfo claimed by the ./Egyptians. 
According to their account, the Phoenicians found legible characters 
in ufe throughout ./Egypt, and, being much employed in navi¬ 
gation, carried them into Greece; importers of the art. but not 
inti tied to the glory of the invention. The hiftory of the mat¬ 
ter, as related by the Phoenicians, is, that Cadmus, with a fleet 
from their country, paffed into Greece, and taught the art of 
writing to a rude and barbarous people. We are told by others, 
that Cecrops the Athenian, or Linus the Theban, or Palamedes 
the Argive, who flourifhed during the Trojan war, invented fix- 
teen letters (b ): the honour of adding to the number, jand mak¬ 
ing a complete alphabet, is afcribed to different authors, and, in 
particular, to Simonides. In Italy, Demaratus of Corinth, and 
Evander the Arcadian, introduced the arts of civilization: the 


former 


taught the Eti Lilians, and the latter, the aborigines, o; 
natives of the country where he fettled. The form of the Latii 
letters was the fame as the characters of the ancient Greeks: bui 
the Roman alphabet, like that of all other nations, was fcant} 
in the beginning. In procefs of time, the original elements wen 
increafed. Claudius added three new letters, which, during the 


■i 


of 


after 


death fell into difufe. In tables of brafs, on which were engravec 
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this 


D 
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hung up in the temples, and the forum, the lhape of the three 


characters may dill be traced. 


XV 


■e 


of 


- W — 

Claudius. He referred the bufinefs to the confideration of the 
fenate, obferving to that affembly, Ci That an ancient and vene- 
« ra ble inftitution ought not to be buffered, for want of due atten- 


fink 


of 


« wealth reforted to the foothfayers, and that order of men 
« reftored the primitive ceremonies of religion. By the nobility 
a 0 f Etruria the fcience of future events was edeemed, and cul- 
“ tivated. The authority of the fenate gave additional fandions 
“ and thofe myfteries have ever fince remained in certain families, 
“ tranfmitted from father to fon. In the prefent decay of all 

tc liberal fcience, and the growtn of foreign fupei dition, the 
« facred myfteries are negleded, and, indeed, almofl extinguiflied. 
« The empire, it is true, enjoys a date of perfect tranquillity " 7 
“ but, furely, for that bleffing, the people Ihould bend in 

“ adoration to the gods, not forgetting, in the calm 


feafon 


of 


4 ( 


-Q - / 

danger.” A decree paffed the fenate, direding that the pon 

o . _ _ . 1 . • r 1 


fydem 


ratify what 


to them ihould feem proper. 


XVI 


In the courfe of this year, the Cherufcans applied to 
Rome for a king to reign over them. They had been didraded 
by civil diffenfions, and in the wars that followed, the flower of 
their nobility was cut off. Of royal delcent there was only one 
furviving chief, by name Italicus, and he at that time redded 
at Rome. He was the fon of Flavius, the brother of Arminius ; 

by the maternal line, grandfon to Catumer, the reigning king 

of the Cattians. He was comely in his perfon, expert in the 

life 
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life of arms, and {killed in horfemanfhip, as well after the Ro¬ 
man manner, as the pradice of the Germans. Claudius lupplied 
him with money; appointed guards to efcort him ; and, by 
feafonable admonitions, endeavoured to infpire him with fenti- 
ments worthy of the elevation to which he was called. He 
•defired him to go forth with courage, and afcend the throne of 
his anceftors with becoming dignity. He told him, that being 
born at Rome, and there entertained in freedom, not kept as a 
prifoner, he was the fir ft, who went clothed with the charader 
of a Roman citizen, to reign in Germany. The prince was re¬ 
ceived by his countrymen with demonftrations of joy. A ftranger 
to the diflenftons, which had for forne time difturbed the public 


warp 


The 


king of a people, not of a fadion, he gained the efteem of all. 


every 


cifin 


-qualities of temperance and affability, and, at times, giving him- 
felf up to wine and gay caroufals, which among Barbarians are 
efteemed national virtues, he endeared hitnfelf to all ranks of men. 
His fame reached the neighbouring ftates, and by degrees fpread 
all over Germany, 
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His popularity, however, gave umbrage to the difaffeded. 
The fame turbulent fpirits, who had before thrown every thing 
into confufion, and flourifhed in the diftradions of their country, 
began to view the new king with a jealous eye. They repre- 
fented to the adjacent nations, that “ the rights of Germany, 
“ tranfmitted to them by their forefathers, were now at the haft 


O' 

fc> 


alj). The grandeur of the Roman empire rifes on the ruins 
u of public liberty. But is the Cherufcan nation at fo low an 
“ ebb, that a native, worthy of the fupreme authority, cannot 
u be found amongft them ? Is there no refource left, but that of 


of 


D 2 




to 
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“ to his country ? It is in vain alleged in favour of Italicus, that 
“ he is nephew to Arminius. Were he the fon of that gallant 

“ warrior, yet foftered, as he has been, in the arms, and in the 
“ bofom of Rome, he is, by that circumftance, unqualified to 
“ reign in Germany. From a young man, educated among our 
“ enemies, debafed by fervitude, and infeCted with foreign man- 
“ ners, foreign laws, and foreign fentiments, what have we to 
“ expert ? And if this Roman king, this Italicus, inherits the 
“ fpirit of his father; let it be remembered, that Flavius took the 
M field againft his kindred and the gods of Germany. In,the 
“ whole courfe of that war, no man fhewed a fpirit fo deter- 

“ mined ; no man a&ed with fuch envenomed hoftility againft 
M the liberties of his country.” 


XVII. By thefe, and fuch like incentives, the malecontents 
inflamed the minds of the people, and foon collected a numerous 
army. An equal number followed the ftandard of Italicus. “ Their 
“ motives,” they faid, “ were juft and honourable: the young king 

“ did not come to ufurp the crown ; he was invited by the voice 
“ of a willing people. His birth was illuftrious, and it was but 

“ fair, to make an experiment of his virtues. He might, per- 
“ haps, prove worthy of Arminius, his uncle, and of Catumer, 
“ his grandfather. Even for his father (a), the fon had no rea- 
“ fon to bluflr. If Flavius adhered with fidelity to the caufe of 
“ Rome, he had bound himfelf by the obligation of an oath ; and 
u that oath was taken with the confent of the German nations. 
u The fiicred name of liberty was ufed in vain to varnifh the guilt 
“ of pretended patriots ; a fet of men, in their private characters, 
“ void of honour; in their public conduCt, deftruCtive to the 
“ community; an unprincipled and profligate party, who, by 
“ fair and honeft means having nothing to hope, looked for their 

44 private advantage in the difafters of their country.” To this 

reafoning 
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reafonlng the multitude 


Ihouts of applaufe 


The 


Barbarians came to action. After an obftinate engagement, 
vidtory declared for Italicus. Elate with fuccefs, he broke out 

foon obliged to fly the country. 
I him in his dominions. From 


into acts of cruelty, and was 
The Langobards (b) reinftate 


that time, Italicus continued to ftruggle with alternate viciflitudes 


lefs than adverfity, the fcourge of 


Cherufcan 


XVIII 


(a), at this time free from 


broils, began to turn their arms againft their neighbours. The 
death of Sanquinius, who commanded the legions in the lower 
Germany, furnifhed them with an opportunity to invade the 

Roman provinces; and as Corbulo, who was appointed to fuc- 
ceed the deceafed general, was ftill on his way, they refolved to 
ftrike their blow before his arrival. 


Gannafcus. born 


Caninefates, headed the enterprife; a bold adventurer, who 


Having deferted afterwards 
fhallops, and followed the 


army, 


(b) 


and the unwarlike genius of the people. Corbulo entered the 

In his firft campaign he laid the foundation of that 

which afterwards raifed his character to the 


province 


fame 


higheft eminence. He ordered the ftrongeft galleys to fall down 
the Rhine, and the fmall craft, according to their fize and fitnefs 


for 


river. 


er the seftuaries and the 
veflels of the enemv wer 


of 


wife deftroyed. Gannafcus 
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By thefe operations Corbulo reftored tranquillity throughout 
the province. The re-eftablifhment of military difcipline was the 

next 
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B °xi° Iv next atten ^ on » He found the legions relaxed in 

- ^—> doth, attentive to plunder, and adive for no other end. In order 

to make a thorough reform, he gave out in orders, that no man 
47. fhould prefume to quit his poll;, or venture to attack the enemy, 

on any pretence, without the command of his fuperior officer. 
The foldiers at the advanced ftations, the fentinels, and the whole 
army, performed every duty, both day and night, completely 
armed. Two of the men, it is faid, were put to death, as an 
example to the ref: j one, becaufe he laboured at the trenches 
without his fword; and the other, for being armed with a dagger 
only; a feverity, it mull be acknowledged, framed too far, or, 
perhaps, not true in fad;: but the rigid fyftem, peculiar to Cor- 
bulo, might, with fome colour of probability, give rife to the 
report. It may, however, be fairly inferred, that the commander, 
concerning whom a ftory like this could gain credit, was, in mat¬ 
ters of moment, firm, decided, and inflexible. 

XIX. By this plan of difcipline, CorbuIo_ flruck a general ter¬ 
ror through the army: but that terror had a twofold effed \ it 

roufed the Romans to a due fenfe of their duty, and reprefled 
the ferocity of the Barbarians. The Frifians (a), who, ever fince 
their fuccefs againfl: Lucius Apronius, remained in open or dif- 
guiled hoftility, thought it advifable, after giving hoflages for 
their pacific temper, to accept a territory within the limits pre- 
fcribed by Corbulo, and to fubmit to a mode of government, 
which he judged proper, confining of an aflembly in the nature 
of a fenate, a body of magiftrates, and a new code of laws. I11 
order to bridle this people effedually, he built a fort in the heart 
of their country, and left it ftrongly garrifoned. In the mean 
time, he tried, by his emiflaries, to draw over to his intcrefl: the 
leading chiefs of the Chaucian nation. Againft Gannafcus he - 
did not fciuple to ad by flratagem. In the cafe of a deferter, who 

5 had 
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liad violated all good faith, fraud and circumvention did not ap¬ 
pear to him inconfiftent with the dignity of the Roman name. 
Gannafcus was cut off. His death inflamed the refentment of 
the Chaucians; nor was Corbulo unwilling to provoke a war. 
His conduit, however, though applauded at Rome by a great 
number, did not efcape the cenfure of others. “ Why enrage 
“ the enemy ? If he failed in his attempt, the commonwealth 
<c mult feel the calamity: if crowned with fuccefs, a general of 
‘‘ high renown, under a torpid and unwarlike prince, might 
“ prove a powerful and a dangerous citizen.” Claudius had no 
ambition to extend his dominions in Germany. He ordered 
the garrifons to be withdrawn, and the whole army to repafs the 
Rhine. 


XX. Corbulo had already marked out his camp in the ene¬ 
my’s country, when the emperor’s letters came to hand. The 
contents were unexpeXed. A crowd of reflexions occurred to 
the general : he dreaded the difpleafure of the prince; he faw 
the legions expofed to the derifion of the Barbarians, and in the 
opinion of the allies his own character degraded. He exclaimed 
with fome emotion, “ Happy the commanders , who fought for the 


“ old republic l” Without a word more, he founded a retreat. 
And now, to hinder his men from falling again into fluggifh 
inaXivity, he ordered a canal, three-and-twenty miles in length, 
to be carried on between the Meufe and the Rhine, as a channel 
to receive the influx of the fea, and hinder the country from 
being laid under water. Claudius, in the mean time, allowed 
him the honour of triumphal ornaments : he granted the reward 
of military fervice,' but prevented the merit of deferving it. 


In a Ihort time afterwards, Curtius Rufus obtained the fame 

9 

diftinXion : the fervice of this man was the difcovery of a mine 

in 
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BOOK i n the country of the Mattiaci (a), in which was opened a vein 
i - v j of filver, of little profit, and foon exhaufted. The labour was 

u ^ 

Soo. ' feverely felt by the legions; they were obliged to dig a number 

47. of fluices, and in fubterraneous cavities to endure fatigues and 

hardfhips, fcarce fupportable in the open air. Weary of the 
labour, and finding that the fame rigorous fervices were extended 
to other provinces, they contrived, with fecrecy, to difpatch let¬ 
ters to the emperor, praying, that, when next he appointed a 
genera], he would begin with granting him triumphal honours. 


XXI. Curtius Rufus (a), according to fome, was the fon 
of a gladiator. For this I do not pretend to vouch. To fpeak 
of him with malignity is far from my intention, and to relate 
the truth is painful. He began the world in the train of a quaef- 
tor, wdiom he attended into Africa. In that Ration, while, to 
avoid the intenfe heat of the mid-day fun, he was fitting under a 
portico in the city of Adrumetum (b), the form of a woman, 
large beyond the proportions of the human fhape (c), appeared 
before him. A voice, at the fame time, pronounced, “ You, 


favoured man, defiined to come hereafter 


“ this province with proconfular authority. 




Infpired by the 


vifion, he fet out for Rome, where, by the intereft of his friends, 
and his own intriguing genius, he firfi obtained the quaeflorfhip. 
In a fhort time after, he afpired to the dignity of prastor; and, 
though oppofed by competitors of difiinguifhed rank, he fuc- 
ceeded by the fuffrage of Tiberius. That emperor, to throw a 
veil over the mean extradion of his favourite candidate, fhrewdly 


Rufus ferns to he a man fpnnig from bimfrff. 


He 

3 of 


fervile adulation, to his fuperiors a fawning fycophant, to all be- 

% 

► 

neath him proud and arrogant, and with his equals, furly, rude, 


and impradicable. 


period of his life 


confular 
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confular and triumphal ornaments, and finally, to verify the 

predidion, went proconful into Africa, where he finifhed his - 

♦ 

days. 


XXII. About this time Cneius Novius, a man of eqtieffrian 

♦ 

rank, was feized in the circle at the emperor’s court, with a 

• * 

dagger concealed under his robe : his motives were unknown 
at the time, and never fince difcovered. When he lay ftretched 
on the rack, he avowed his own defperate purpofe, but, touching 
his accomplices, not a fyllable could be extorted from him. 
Whether his filence was wilful obftinacy, or proceeded from his 
having no fecret to difcover, remains uncertain. During the 
fame confulfhip, Publius Dolabella propofed a new regulation, 
requiring that a public fpedacle of gladiators Ihould be exhi¬ 
bited annually, at the expence of fuch as obtained the office of 
quaffior. In the early ages of the commonwealth, that magi- 


confidered as the reward of 


The honours of 


the ftate lay open to every citizen who relied on his fair endea- 


vours 


integrity 


charader. The difference of 


(a) created no incapacity. Men, in the prime of life, 


mieht be chofen 


of 


was inftituted during the monarchy, as appears from the law 
Curiata (b)) which was afterwards put in force by Lucius 
Junius Brutus. The right of eledion was veiled in the confuls 
till, at laft, it centred in the people at large; and, accordingly, 
we find that about fixty-three years after the expulfion of the 


Tarquins, Valerius 


and iEmilius Mamercus were the 


firft popular quaffiors, created to attend the armies of the re¬ 


public 


The 


of affairs 


:afing at Rome, two 


were added to ad in a civil capacity. In procefs of time, when 
all Italy was reduced to fubjedion, and foreign p 

mented the public revenue, the number of quaffiors 
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Sylla created twenty: he had transferred all judicial authority 
to the fenate; and to fill that order with its proper complement 
was the object of his policy. The Roman knights, it is true, 
recovered their ancient jurifdidtion; but even during thofe con- 
vulfions, and from that sera to the time we are fpeaking of, the 
quscftorfliip was either obtained by the merit and dignity of the 
candidates, or granted by the favour and free will of the people. 
It was referved for Dolabella to make the eledtion venal. 


a. u. c. 

8or. 

A. D. 
48. 


XXIII. Aulus Vitellius and Lucius Vipfanius were the 

next confuls. The mode of filling the vacancies in the fenate 
became the fubjedt of debate. The nobility of that part of 
Gaul ftyled Gallia Comata fa) had for fome time enjoyed 
the privilege of Roman citizens : on this occafion they claimed 
a right to the magiftracy and all civil honours. The demand 
became the topic of public difcuffion, and in the prince’s cabinet 
met with a ftrong oppofition. It was there contended, “ That 
“ Italy was not fo barren of men, but fhe could well fupply the 
u capital with fit and able fenators. In former times, the mu- 
u nicipal towns and provinces were content to be governed by 
“ their own native citizens. That fyftem was long eftablifhed, 
“ and there was no reafon to condemn the pra&ice of the old 
“ republic. The hiftory of that period prefents a fchool of 

« virtue. It is there that the models of true glory are to be 
“ found j thofe models that formed the Roman genius, and ftill 
“ excite the emulation of pofterity. Is it not enough that the 
“ Venetians and Infubrians (b) have forced their way into the 
“ fenate ? Are we to fee a deluge of foreigners poured in upon 
« us, as if the city were taken by ftorm ? What honours and 
“ what titles of diftin&ion will, in that cafe, remain for the an- 
“ cient nobility, the true genuine flock of the Roman empire ? 

“ And for the indigent fenator of Latium what means will then 

u be 
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ft 


left to advance his. fortune 


of 


ft 


of men, whofe anceftors waged war againft the very being of 


CC 


ct 


it 


finally 


e and fword deftroyed 
Julius Csefar in the ( 


of Alefia (c) 


a 


u 


u 


modern inftances: what fliall be faid of the 
o laid the walls of Rome in afhes, and dared to 




«C 


temple of Jupiter ? Let the 
enjoy the titular dignity of 


of 


giftrac) 1 


XXIV. These arguments made no impreffion on the mind 
of Claudius: he replied on the fpot, and afterwards in the fenate 


delivered himfelf to 


(*) 


depending, the annals of Rome afford a precedent j 

cogency, as it happened to the 


of 


“ anceflors of my own family. Attus Claufus, by birth a Sabine, 
“ from whom I derive my pedigree, was admitted, on one and 
the fame day, to the freedom of Rome, and the patrician rank. 
“ Can I do better than adopt that rule of ancient wifdom ? It is 
for the intereft of the commonwealth, that merit, wherever 
found, fhould be tranfplanted to Rome, and made our own. 


Need I obferve 


for the Julii 


Camerium for the Corruncani, and to Tufculum for the 


the 


Without fearching the records of 
nobles of Etruria, of Lucania, i 


fhort 


“ Italy, have been incorporated with the Roman fenate. The 
“ Alps, in the courfe of time, were made the boundaries of the 
“ ck 7 : and by that extenfion of our privileges, not fimple indi- 
“ vlduaJs > but whole nations were naturalized at once, and 

In a period of profound 


blended 


Roman name. 

E 2 


U 


peace. 
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“ peace, the people beyond the Po were admitted to their free- 
“ dom. Under colour of planting colonies, we fpread our le- 
“ gions over the face of the globe; and, by drawing into our 
“ civil union the flower of the feveral provinces, we recruited 
“ the ftrength of the mother country. The Balbi came from 
« Spain, and others of equal eminence from the Narbon Gaul: 
“ of that acceflion to our numbers have we reafon to repent ? 

“ The defcendants of thofe llluflrious families are ftill in being : 

# 

“ and can Rome boaft of better citizens ? Where do we fee more 
“ generous ardour to promote her intereft ? 


“ The Spartans and the Athenians, without all queftion, ac- 
u quired great renown in arms : to what fhall we attribute their 
“ decline and total ruin ? To what, but the injudicious polijcy of 

“ confidering the 
“ condud of Romulus, the founder of Rome, was the very re- 

« verfe: with wifdom equal to his valour, he made thofe fellow 

“ citizens at night, who, in the morning, were his enemies in 

“ the field. Even foreign kings have reigned at Rome. To 

“ raife the defcendants of freedmen to the honours of the ftate, 

“ is not, as fome imagine, a modem innovation : it was the 

“ pradice of the old republic. But the Senones waged war 

“ againfl: us: and were the Volfcians and the iEqui always our 

“ friends ? The Gauls, we are told, well nigh overturned the 

“ capitol: and did not the Tufcans oblige us to deliver hoftages? 

0 

“ Did not the Samnites compel a Roman army to pafs under 
“ the yokef^j? Review the wars that Rome had upon her hands, 
“ and that with the Gauls will be found the fhorteft. From 
“ that time, a lafting and an honourable peace prevailed. Let 
“ them now, intermixed with the Roman people, united by ties 
“ of affinity, by arts, and congenial manners, be one people 

;t with us. Let them bring their wealth to Rome, rather than 

“ hoard 


vanquifhed as aliens to their countiy ? The 
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“ hoard it up for their own feparate ufe. 


inftitutions of 


“ our anceftors, which we fo much and fo juftly revere at pre- 


conftitution 


The 


“ magiftrates were, at firft, patricians only; the plebeians 
“ opened their way to honours ; and the Latins, in a fhort 
“ time, followed their example. In good time we embraced all 


tc Italy. The meafure which I now defend by examples will, 
“ at a future day, be another precedent. It is now a new re- 
“ gulation: in time it will be hiftory.” 
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XXV. This fpeech was followed by a decree, in confequence 

of which the iEduans, by way of diftindion, were, in the firft 

inftance, declared capable of a feat in the fenate. Of all the 

Gauls, they alone were ftyled the brethren of the Roman people, 

and by their ftrid fidelity deferved the honour conferred upon 

them. About the fame time, Claudius enrolled in the patrician 

order fuch of the ancient fenators as flood recommended by 

their illuftrious birth, and the merit of their anceftors. The line 

* * 

which were ftyled by Romulus the first 


families 


ahnoft 


class of nobility, and by Brutus the second, was 
extind. Even thofe of more recent date, created in the time 
of Julius Casfar by the Cassian law, and, under Auguftus, 
by the Senian (a were well nigh exhaufted. This new diftri- 
bution of honours was agreeable to the people, and this part 
of his cenforial office Claudius performed with alacrity. A more 
difficult bufinefs ftill remained. Some of the fenators had 
brought difhonour on their names ; and to expel them, accord¬ 
ing to the feverity of ancient ufage, was a painful talk. He 


review 


chofe a milder method. “ Let each man, he faid, “ 

“ his own life and manners; and, if he fees reafon, let him 
“ apply for leave to erafe his name. Permiftion will of courfe 


“ be granted 


The lift which he intended to make would 


u contain 
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“ contain, without didin&ion, thofe who retired of their own 
“ motion, and alfo fuch as deferved to be expelled. By that 
“ method, the difgrace of being degraded would be avoided, or, 
“ at lead:, alleviated.” 


For thefe feveral ads, Vipfanius the conful moved that the 
emperor fhould be dyled the father of the senate. 
The title, he faid, of father of iiis country would be no 
more than common ; but peculiar merit required a new didinc- 
tion. This droke of flattery gave difgud to Claudius. He 
therefore over-ruled the motion. He then clofed the ludre of 
five years, and made a furvey of the people. The number of 
citizens amounted nearly to fix millions (b). From this time 
the emperor no longer remained in dupid infenfibility, blind to 
the conduct of his wife. He was foon reduced to the neceflity 
of hearing and punifhing the enormity of her guilt: but the ad 
by which he vindicated his own honour, gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity to fully it by an inceduous marriage. 


XXVI. Messalina had hitherto found fo ready a com¬ 
pliance with her vicious paflions, that the cheap delight was 
grown infipid. To give a zed to pleafure, fhe had recourfe to 
modes of gratification untried before. Silius, at the fame time, 
intoxicated with fuccefs, or, perhaps, thinking that the . mag¬ 
nitude of his danger was to be encountered with equal courage, 
made a propofal altogether new and daring. “ They were not,” 

he faid, “ in a fituation to wait, with patience, for the death of 
“ the prince. Prudence and cautious meafures were for the in- 
“ nocent only. In cafes of flagrant guilt, a bold effort of cou- 
“ rage was the only remedy. If they undertook with fpirit, 
“ their accomplices, apprifed of their fituation, would be ready 
M to hazard all that was dear to them. As to himfelf, he was 

“ divorced 
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a divorced from his wife; he was a fingle man; he had no 
“ children; he was willing to marry Meflalina, and adopt Bri- 
“ tannicus for his fon. After the nuptial ceremony,, the power 
“ which Meflalina then enjoyed would ftill continue in her 
“ hands, unimpaired, and undiminifhed. To infure their mu- 
“ tual fafety, nothing remained but to circumvent a fuperan- 
“ nuated emperor, when unprovoked, ftupid; but when roufed 
“ from his lethargy, fudden, furious, and vindidive.” The 
propofition was not reliflied by Meflalina. Motives of conjugal 
affedion had no influence on her condud; but fhe beheld her 
* lover with a jealous eye. Raifed to imperial dignity, he might 
defpife an adulterefs, and their guilty joys. Their mutual plea- 
fures, endeared at prefent by the magnitude of the crime and 
the danger, might, in the day of fecurity, appear in their native 
colours, and pall the fated appetite. The marriage, notwith- 
ftanding, had charms that pleafed her fancy. It was a further 
ftep in guilt and infamy; and infamy, when beyond all mea- 
fure great, is the laft incentive of an abandoned mind. She 
plofed with the offer made by Silius, but deferred the carrying 
of it into execution, till the emperor went to Oftia to aflift at a 

facrifice. During his abfence, the nuptial ceremony was per¬ 
formed with pomp, and all the accuftomed rites. 
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XXVII. The fad which I have Rated, it muft be ac¬ 
knowledged, carries with it an air of fable. That fuch a de¬ 
gree of felf-delufion, in a populous city where every thing is 
known and difcufled in public, fhould infatuate the mind of any 
perfon whatever, will hardly gain credit with pofterity. Much 
lefs will it be believed, that a conful eled, and the wife of an 
emperor, on a day appointed, in the prefence of witnefles duly 
fummoned, fhould dare to meet the public eye, and fign a con- 
trad with exprefs provifions for the iflue of an unlawful mar- 

2 riage. 
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riage. It will be a circumftance ftill more incredible, that the 
emprefs fhould hear the marriage ceremony pronounced by the 
augur, and, in her turn, repeat the words; that fhe fhould join 

in a facrifice to the gods; take her place at the nuptial banquet; 
exchange carefles and mutual endearments with the bridegroom, 
-and retire with him to the confummation of connubial joys. 
The whole mull appear romantic; but to amufe with fiction is 
hot the defign of this work. The fads here related are well 
attefted by writers of that period, and by grave and elderly men. 
Who lived at the time, and were informed of every circum¬ 
ftance. 




XXVIII. The prince’s family was thrown into confternation. 


The 

felve 


of 


change, 


difclofed 


and in terms of 


V 


While a Itage-player (a) 


MefTalina 


“ honoured, but the ftate was not in danger. At prefent, what 
“ had they not to fear from a young man of the firft nobility, 
“ endowed with talents and with vigour of mind, in his perfon 


very 


? 


folemn far 


“ Silius was preparing to open a new fcene. The 
“ of a marriage has been performed, and the cataftrophe, with 

« which they intend to conclude the piece, may be eafily fore- 
“ feen.” Their fears were ftill increafed, when they confidered 
the ftupidity of Claudius, and the afcendant which the emprefs 
had obtained over him, to fuch a degree, that the beft blood in 
Rome had been fpilt to gratify her infatiate vengeance. On the 
other hand, the imbecility of Claudius gave them hopes of 
fuccefs. If they could once imprefs that torpid mind with an 

idea of Meflalina’s wickednefs, ftie might be condemned un¬ 
heard, 
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heard, and, by the fudden violence of the emperor, hurried away 
to execution. The only danger was, that fhe might gain an 
audience. Her defence might fatisfy the emperor; and, even 
if fhe confefled her guilt, he might remain deaf to the truth, 
infenfible of difgrace, weak, ftupid, and uxorious. 
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XXIX. Callistus (a), who, as already mentioned, was a 

k 

principal ador in the cataftrophe of Caligula, held a meeting 
with NarcifTus, the chief advifer of the murder of Appius, and 
with Pallas, the reigning favourite at the court of Claudius. 
Their firft idea was, to addrefs themfelves at once to Meflalina, 
and, without alluding to her other enormous pradices, endeavour 
to break the connexion between her and Silius. This plan 
was foon deferted. The danger of provoking the haughty fpirit 


Meflalina 


the fears of 


Calliftus knew 


from 


Nar- 

Mef- 


his own intereft too well: a politician formed by the maxims of 

the preceding reign, he was not then to learn that power at court 
is preferved by tame c 

ciffus was left to ad 

falina was his fixed refolution; but the blow, he knew, muft be 

ftruck before fhe could fee the hand that aimed it. He laid his 

train with the deepefl: fecrecy. Claudius continued loitering 

away the time at Oftia. Calliftus employed the interval to the 

beft advantage. He engaged in his plot two famous coiirtefarisj 

at that time high in favour with the emperor. He allured, them 

by prefents and liberal promifes. He convinced them both, that 

by the ruin of Meflalina they might rife to power and influence.' 

He reprefented their intereft in the ftrongeft colours, and, by 

thofe incentives, induced them to prefer an accufation agai'nft* 
the emprefs. • 


* # * * 
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XXX. The plot being 


of 
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name 


* 

umia) obtained a private'interview with Claudius, 
herfelf at the emneror’s feet, flie told him that Mef- 


falina liad difhonoured 


marriage 


Cleo¬ 


patra, the other adrefs in the fcene, was near at hand to confirm 
the ftoiy. Being alked by the accufer whether fhe did not 

know the truth of tl 
whole* Narciflus was 


e charge, her teftimony confirmed 
immediately fummoned to the empe 


prefence. He began with an humble apology for the 


of his conduct. 


He had been filent as to Vedius 


“ tius, whofe criminal intrigues were too well known. Even 

“ in that very moment it was not his intention to urge the 
w crime of adultery; nor would he defire reftitution of the pa- 


tc 


houfehold train, and the fplendours 


houfe 


Silius 


but let him reftore the 


emperor’s wife, and 
dared null and void 


tt 


u know it. 


are divorced, C as far, at this mo- 
. ignorant of it l The people faw 
fenate beheld it, and the foldiers 
■ take a decifive ftep,, or the adul- 


matter of 
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XXXL Claudius called a council of his friends. Turra- 
nius, the fuperintendant of the public ftores, and; Lufius Geta, 
the commander of the praetorian, bands, acknowledged the‘whole 
of her flagitious conduct. The reft of the courtiers crowded 
round the prince, with importunity urging, him to go forth to 
the camp, and fecure the praetorian guards* His own perfonal 
Safety was the firft confideration. Vindidive meafures might 
follow in good time. The alarm was too much for the faculties 
of fo weak a man as Claudius. He ftood in ftupid amazement* 
He afked feveral times. Am I emperor ? Is Silius ftill a private 
tnan? 


• Meflalina, 
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Meflalina, in the mean time, palled the hours in gay fefti- 
vity, all on the wing of pleafure and enjoyment. It was then 
the latter end of autumn: in honour of the feafon, an interlude, 
reprefenting the vintage, was exhibited by her order at the pa¬ 
lace. The wine-preifes were fet to work; the juice preffed 
from the grape flowed in copious ftreams, and round the vats 
a band of women, drefled after the Bacchanalian falhion, with 
the fkins of tigers, danced in frolic meafures, with the wild 
tranfport ufual at the _ rites of Bacchus. In the midft of the 
revellers Meflalina difplayed the graces of her perfon, her hair 

flowing with artful negligence, and a thyrfus waving in her 
hand. Silius fluttered at her fide; his temples crowned with 
wreaths of ivy, his legs adorned with bufkins, and his head, with 
languilhing airs, moving in unifon with the mufic, while a chorus 
circled round the happy pair, with dance, and fong, and lafci- 
vious gefture animating the fcene. There is a current tradition,, 
that Vedius Valens in a fit of ecftafy climbed up among the 

branches of a tree, and being afked what he faw, made anfwer, 

“ 1 f ee a dreadful form gathering at Oftia.” Whether the Iky 

was then overcaft, or the expreflion fell by chance, it proved in 
the end a true prediction. 
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XXXII. Meanwhile, it became publicly known at Rome, 

not by vague report, but by fure intelligence brought by fpecial 
meflengers, that Claudius, fully apprifed of all that palled, was 
On his way, determined to do juftice on the guilty. Meflalina 
withdiew to the gardens of Lucullus. Silius, endeavouring 

under an air of gaiety to hide his fears, wont towards the forum, 
as if he had bufinefs to tranfad. The reft of the party fled with 

piecipitation. The centurions purfued them. Several were 
feized in the ftreets, or in their lurking-places, and loaded with 
fetters. In this reverfe of fortune, Meflalina had no time for 

F 2 deli- 
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deliberation. She refolved to meet the emperor on his way, 
and, in a perfonal interview, to try that power over his affedions 
which had fo often ferved her on former occafions. In order 
to excite compaffion, fhe ordered her children, OGavia and Bri- 
tannicus, to fly to the embraces of their father. She prevailed 
on Vibidia, the eldeft of the veftal virgins, to addrefs the em¬ 
peror as the fovereign pontiff, and wring from him, by the 
force of prayers, a pardon for his wife. She herfelf traverfed 
the city on foot, with only three attendants. Such, in the 
moment of adverfity, was the folitude in which fhe was left. 
She mounted into a tumbrel, ufually employed to carry off the 
refufe of the city-gardens, and in that vehicle proceeded on her 
way to Oftia. From the fpedators not a groan was heard; no 
fign of pity was feen. The enormity of her guilt fuppreffed 
every kind emotion of the heart. 


XXXIII. Claudius, in the mean time, was thrown into 
violent agitations. Doubt and fear ,diftraded him. He had 
no reliance on Geta, who commanded the praetorian guards; 
•a man at all times fluctuating between good and evil, and ready 
for any mifchief. Narciflus, feconded by his friends and affo- 
ciates, fpoke his mind in terms plain and direG. He told the 
emperor that all was loft, if the command of the camp were 
not, for that day, vefted in one of his freedmen. He offered 
himfelf for that important office; and left Claudius on the road 
to Rome fhould be induced, by the influence of Lucius Vitellius 
and Publius Largus Cascina, to alter his refolution, he defired to 

t 

be conveyed in the fame carnage with the prince. He mounted 
the. vehicle, and took his place without further ceremony. 

XXXIV. Claudius, as he proceeded towards the city, felt 
himfelf diftraded by contending paffions. He inveighed againft 

2 his 
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his wife: he foftened into tendernefs, and felt for his children. BOOK 


Vitellius 


himfelf 


u 


iniquity 


followed 


“ crime!” Narciflus prefled him to be more explicit ; but his 
anfwers were in the oracular ftyle,' dark, ambiguous, and liable 
to be interpreted various ways. Csecina 
It was not long before Meflalina appeared in fight. . Her fup- 
plications were loud and vehement. “ Hear your unhappy 
“ wife,” ihe Faid; “ hear the mother of OdaVia and Britannicus.” 
To prevent any impreflion of tendernefs, the accufer raifed his 


wickednefs 


he produced a memorial, containing, a full accc 
proceeding, and, to draw the emperors eyes 
gave him the papers to read. As they entered Rome, Odavia 


from Meflalina 


themfeb 


of 


Vibidia claimed 


Ihe- remonftrated 


demn his wife unheard, would be unjuft, and fhocking to hu¬ 
manity. She received for anfwer, that Meflalina would have 
her. opportunity to make her defence;, in. the mean time, it 

became a veftal virgin to retire to the fundions of her facred 
office. 



. XXXV. The filence of Claudius, during the whole of this, 
fcene, was beheld with aftonifliment. Vitellius looked aghaft, 

-affeding to underftand nothing. All diredions were given by 
the freedman. He ordered the adulterer’s houfe to be thrown- 
open, and proceeded thither with the emperor. He ffiewed' 
him in the veftibule the ftatue of Silius. the father, which the 
fenate had ordered to be deftroyed ; he pointed to the fplendid- 
ornaments, formerly the property of the Neros and the Drufi,. 

now in the pofleffion of the adulterer; the reward of. his pro¬ 
fligacy. 
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fllgacy. Claudius was fired with indignation. Before he had 
time to cool, and while, with violent menaces, he was denoun¬ 
cing vengeance, Narciffus took advantage of the moment, and 
conduded him to the camp. The foldiers were aflembled in 
a body to receive him. Claudius, by the advice of his mi- 
nifters, delivered a fhort harangue. On the fubjed of his 
difgrace it was impoffible to expatiate ; fiiame fupprefied his 
voice. The camp refounded with rage and clamour. The 
foldiers called aloud for the names of the guilty, threatening 
immediate vengeance. Silius was brought before the tribunal. 
He attempted no defence ■; he alked for no delay; inftant death 
was all he defired. Several Roman kmghts followed his ex¬ 


ample, with equal firmnefs wifliing 


fiery, 


In 


the number were Titius Proculus, whom Silius had appointed to 

guard Meflalina; Vedius Valens, Who confefled his guilt, and 
offered to give evidence againft others ; Pompeius Urbicus, and 
Saufellus Trogus : by the emperor’s order they were hurried to 
inftant execution. 


sefed of 


The fame fate attended Decius Calpumianus, 
ht-watch; Sulpicius Rufus, diredor of the 


J 


XXXVI. Mn ester was the only perfon, in whofe favour 
Claudius was held in fufpenfe. This man, in agony, tore his 
garments, and “ Behold,” he faid, “ behold a body feamed with 
“ ftripes. Remember your own words, Csefar, the words, in 
“ which you gave me ftrid diredions to obey the will and plea- 
“ fure of Meflalina. The reft aded for their reward; they had 
“ bright objeds in view. If I have erred, I erred through necef- 
“ fity, not by inclination. Had Silius feized the reins of govern- 
“ ment, I fhould have been the firft vidim to his fury.” Clau¬ 
dius liefitated: touched with compaflion, he was on the point 
of granting the wretch his pardon j but after executing fo many 

perfons 
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perfons of illuftrious rank, his freedmen told him, that the life 
of a minftrel was of no value : whether the man offended from 
inclination, or compulfion, was not worth a moment’s paufe: 
his cafe deferved no favour. The defence made by Traulus Mon- 
tanus, a Roman knight, availed him nothing. In the prime of 
youth, of ingenuous manners, and an elegant figure, he had 
the misfortune to be diftinguifhed by Meflalina. She invited 
him to her bed, and, after one night, difmiffed him from her fer- 
vice. Such was the caprice that ruled all her paffions : fhe loved 
with fury, and was foon difgufted. A pardon was granted to- 
Suillius Csefoninus and Plautius Lateranus: the laft, in confi- 


merit of his uncle (a) 


cution. Csefoninus 
focietv. with whom 


ed from exe- 
In that lewd 
he had been- 


obliged to. fuffer unnatural indignities y • and that difgrace was 
deemed fufficient punifhment. 

XXX VIL Messalina remained, during this whole time, 
in the gardens of Luculhi§. She ftill entertained hopes of pro¬ 


longing her days 


She began to write to the emperor in a ftyle- 


of fupplication j her paffions fhifted, and fhe fppke the language- 

* 

of reproach : even in ruin, her pride was not abated. If Nar- 
eiffiis had not haftened the execution, there is no doubt but the. 
blow, aimed at her, would have recoiled upon himfelf. Claudius,- 
as foon as he returned to-his palace, placed himfelf at his convi¬ 
vial table. Being refrefhed, and in a fhort time warm with wine,, 
he gave orders that a meffenger fhould. be fent to tell the unhappy 
woman (thofe were his wojds), that on die next day fhe fhould 


her defence 


NarcilTus 


fuw the refentments of his, mafter ebjbing fail away, and-his. 
former fpndnefs- flowing in upon him.. : Delay was big with; 
danger. The. night, then ..coming on apace, might prpduce a 
change of fentiment j and his very bed-chamber, the fcene pf 
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all his happinefs, might melt him into tendernefs and conjugal 
affedtion. Filled with thefe apprehenfions, the freedman rufhed 
out of the banqueting-room, and, in the emperor’s name, gave 
orders to the centurions, and the tribune on duty, to do imme¬ 
diate execution on Meffalina. Evodus, one of the freedmen, 
was fent to fuperintend the execution. This man made the beft 


of his 


He found 


the ground, and Lepida, her mother, fitting by her. While 

flourilhed in profperity, the mother kept no terms 


Meffalina 
with her 


fhe 


parent 


“ Death,” fhe told the unhappy crimi¬ 
nal, “ was her only refuge. To linger for the ftroke of the 
“ executioner were unworthy and ignoble. Life 


Life with her was 
“ over: (lie was in the laft adt, and nothing remained but to clofe 


fcene with dign: 
lat of Meffalina. 
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But in a mind. 


was extinguifhed. She funk under her afflictions, overwhelmed 
with grief, diffolved in tears, and uttering vain complaints, when 
the garden-gate was thrown open. The tribune prefented him- 

• v 

felf in fullen filence. Evodus, the freedman, difcharged a 
torrent of opprobrious language, with all the malice of a fervile 
fpirit. 


' XXXVIII. Messalina was how, for the firft timfe; fenfible 
of her condition. She faw that all was loft ; fhe received a 
poniard ; fhe aimed it with a feeble effort at her throat; fhe 
pointed it to her breaft, irrefolute, and clinging ftill to life. The 
tribune' difpatcHed her at one blow. Her body was left to be 
difpofcd of by her mother. The emperor, in the mean time, 
had not rifen from table'. ■ He was told that Meffalina was no 
more; but whether Ihe died by her own hand, or that of the 

executioner, was not mentioned, nor did it occur to him to alk 
-the 4 -queftion. He called for wine, and pampered himfelf, as 

ufual 
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ufual, with the luxuries of the table. On the following days 


appeared 


joy, or grief, or any one fcnfation of the human heart. Even 
amidft the exultations of Meffalina’s enemies, and the cries of 
her children, lamenting their unhappy mother, he' remained funk 
in flupid apathy. In order to blot her altogether from his me¬ 
mory, the fenate decreed, that her name fhould be effaced in all 
places, whether public-or private, and that' her images fhould be 
every where taken down. The enfigns of the quaftorian dimiitv 
were voted to Narciffus; a flender recompenfe, when it is'con- 
ldered, that, though fecond in rank to Pallas and Calliftus, he 
was the chief adviier in the whole proceeding againft Meflalina 
The pumfhment inflided, by his means, was undoubtedly juft 

but it proved the fource of numberlefs crimes, and a long train 
of public calamity (a). ° 
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end of the eleventh book. 
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foned muf rooms. Xenophon, the phyftcian, puts a poifoned fea¬ 
ther down the emperors throat, under pretence of making him 
vomit. LXVIII. Britannicus detained in the palace by Agrip¬ 
pina, while Nero is proclaimed emperor by the army. The fenate 

approve, and decree divine honours to the memory of Claudius. 


Thcfe tranfactions pajfcd in fix years. 


cars of Rome- 
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802 

49 

Pomponius Longinus Gallus, Quintus Vcranius. 

803 

50 

Cains Antifiius fetus, M. Suillius Nervillianus, 

804 

5 1 

Claudius, $th time, S. Cornelius Orphitus. 
r P. Cornelius Sylla Fa if us, 

So 5 

5 2 

\ L, Salvius Otho Tilianus. 

806 

53 

Decimtis Junius Silanus , Q* Haterius Antoninus. 
^ Marcus Afinius Marcellas, 

£ Manias Acilius AvioUi. 
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I* ^ r |" s H E death of Mefililina threw the imperial family into 
JL a ftate of diftradtion. The freedmen were divided into 
contending fadions. The emperor did iked a life of celibacy, and 
the uxorious difpofition of his nature made him liable to be 
governed by the partner of his bed. Which of the favourites 
fhould make the fortune of a future emprefs was the point in dif- 
pute. Nor was female ambition lefs excited. Several candi¬ 
dates afpired to the vacant throne, all depending on pretenfions, 
that gave to each a decided title; fuch as nobility of birth, fupe- 
rior beauty, immoderate riches, and, in fhort, every claim to 

that great elevation. The conteft, however, lay between Lollia 
Paulina, the daughter of Marcus Lollius the conful, and Agrip- 
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pina, the immediate iflue of Germanicus. Pallas efpoufed the 
intereft of Agrippina, and Lollia was fupported by Calliftus. 
There was ftill a third rival, namely -/Elia Petina, defcended from 
the family of the Tuberos. Narcifius declared in her favour. 
By the jarring counfels of the three favourites, Claudius was 
diilraded in his choice ; by turns inclined to each, perfuaded 
always by the laft, yet determined by none. At length, to weigh 
their different propohtions, and the reafonings in fupport of them, 
he called his conudential miniffers to an audience. 



11. Narcissus urged in favour of /Elia Petina (a), that (lie 
was formerly the wife of Claudius, and by him was the mother 
of Antonia. By joining her again in the bands of wedlock, no 
alteration would be made in the imperial family. A perfon, with 
w hom the prince had already experienced the tendered: union, 

would be reinftated; and, frnce Odavia and 
nearly allied to her daughter, Are would embrace them both with 

ilncere affection, free from the little jealoufies of a ftep-mother. 
Calliftus, on the contrary, was of opinion, that a woman, dii- 
yraccd by a long divorce, and fuddcnly reftored to favour, would 
bring with her the pride and arrogance ot an actual conqueft; 
but to Lollia no cbjcdion could be made : fhe had never been a 


affedion 


Her 


would be relerved for the iflue of the prince, 
of tendernefs would be engroffed by Odavia and Britannicus. 

Pallas contended for Agrippina: by a match with her, the grand- 
fen of Germanicus would be trail fpl an ted into the imperial family, 
and that union would be an acceflion of ftrength to the Claudian 
line. Agrippina was ftill in the prime of life, of a conftitution 
that promifed a numerous iffue; and to fuffer a woman of her 
rank and dignity to carry the iplendour of the Caffarean line into 
another familv, would be a meaiure highly impolitic. 

III. This 
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III. This reafoning weighed with Claudius, and the beauty 
of Agrippina added force to the argument. She had, befides, the 
art of difplaying her charms to the beft advantage. The ties of 
confanguinity gave her free accefs to her uncle. She made ufe 
of her opportunities, and, in a Ihort time, fecured her conqueft. 
Without waiting for the marriage rites, Ihe was able to anticipate 

the fplendour and authority of imperial grandeur. Sure of her 
triumph over her rival, fhe enlarged her views, and by a pro¬ 
jected match between Domitius^J, her fon by Cneius iEnobar- 
bus, and Odavia, the emperor’s daughter, began to plan the 
elevation of her family. The fcene before her flattered her am¬ 
bition, but without a ftroke of iniquity could not be realized. 
The fad was, Odavia, with the confent of Claudius, was con- 
traded to Lucius Silanus, a youth of noble defcent, by triumphal 
honours rendered ftill more illuftrious, and by a fpedacle of 

gladiators, given in his name, endeared to the people. But to 
a woman of high ambition and a politic charader it was not dif¬ 
ficult to mould to her purpofes a man like Claudius, void of 

fentiment, without a paffion, and without a motive, except what 
was infufed by the fuggeftion of others. 
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IV. Vitellius faw the tide running with a rapid current in 
favour of Agrippina. He refolved to ingratiate himfelf without 
delay. His office of cenfor gave him the power of executing 
the vileft purpofes, and, at the fame time, ferved as a veil to hide 

• his iniquity. He made advances to Agrippina, and entered into 
all hei meafiues. His fiift ftep was to frame an accufation againfl: 
Silanus, whofe filler, Junia Calvina, in her perfon elegant, but 
of a loofe and lafcivious charader, had been, not long before' the 
daughter-in-law of Vitellius. He accufed them both of an in- 
ceftuous commerce. The charge, in truth, was without founda¬ 
tion ; but the folly of a brother and fifter, who were fo unguarded 
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as to give to natural affedion an air of criminality, afforded 
colour for the imputation. Claudius liftened to the ftoiy. In¬ 
clined to protea his daughter, he was cafily incenfed againft an 
intended hulband, who had Ihewn himfelf capable of fo foul a 
crime. Silanus was, at that time, praetor for the year. He little 
fufpcded the treacherous arts, by which his character and Ins 
fortune were undermined. By an unexpected edid, iffued by 
Vitellius, he was expelled the fenate, though that affembly had 
been lately reviewed and regiftered by the cenfor. Claudius 
declared the marriage contrad void; he renounced all ties of 
affinity with Silanus, and obliged him to abdicate the praetorlhip, 

though but a fingle day remained to complete the year. For 

that ffiort interval, Eprius Marcellus was appointed to fill the 

# 

vacant office. 


. v. c. V. In the confulffiip of Caius Pomponius Longinus and Quin- 
a°d. tus Veranius, the fond endearments, that paffed between the 
49 ' emperor and his niece, left no room to doubt but their criminal 

loves, moft probably indulged already, would foon be followed 1 
by the nuptial ceremony. But the marriage of an uncle with 
his brother s daughter, was, at that time, without a precedent. 
If they avowed an inceftuous marriage, the popular hatred, might 
be inflamed againft them, and feme public calamity might befal 
the city of Rome. Claudius was held in fufpenfe. Vitellius un¬ 
dertook to remove every fcruple. He defired to know whether 
the emperor would make the fenfe of the people, and the au¬ 
thority of the fenate, the rule of his conduct. Claudius replied, 
that he was one of the people, an individual too weak to refill 

the public voice. Vitellius defired that he would remain in his 
palace, and went diretlly to the fenate. He began with alluring 
the fathers that he came on bufinefs of the fir ft importance, and, 

having obtained leave to fpeak out of his turn he proceeded as 

follows 1 
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follows: “ The office of fupreme magiftrate is at beft a ftate ofpain- 
“ ful folicitude. The cares of a prince, who fuperintends the go- 
“ vernment of the world, requires domeftic comfort to fweeten 
anxiety, and leave him at leifure to think for the good of the 


“ whole. 


comfort fo fit, fo honourable 


“ fo confident with his dignity, as in the arms of a wife, his 

* * m ~ * 

nd in afflidion the balm of all his 

affociate, he may unload his inmoft 
“ thoughts; to her he may commit the management of his chil- 


With a faithful 


luxury 


by pleafure 


fhew 




reverence for the laws, which diftinguifhed the character of 

Claudius from —-- 1 - ” 


VI* After this artful introdudion, finding that he was heard 

manifeft fymptoms of a comply 


refumed his difcourfe. 


a 


CL 


Since it feems to be the prevailing 
opinion, that, to alleviate the cares of the emperor, an imperial 

confoit is abfolutely neceflary, nothing remains but to recom- 
“ mend the choice of a perfon, diftinguifhed by her illuftrious 
“ birth, a fruitful womb, and the purity of her morals. This 
“ point may be foon decided. Agrippina muft, of courfe, pre- 
“ fent herfelf t0 ever 7 mind. Defcended from a noble dock die 


befides 


virtues 


“ and all the graces of her fex. Nor is this all: by the fpecial 
“ care of the gods, a prince, who has known no lawlcfs plcafures, 

“ who has foll gbt the modeft enjoyments of connubial love, has 
“ now an opportunity of taking a widow to his arms, without 
“ injury to any private citizen, and without violating the rights 

“ of llle marna g e bed. By former emperors wives have been 
taken from the embraces of their hufbands : we have heard it 


itnefles of the fad 


H 2 


But 

“ thefc 
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O K « thefe ads of violence are now at an end. A precedent 


li. 



“ eftablifhed, to regulate the condud of all future emperors. 
« But it may be faid, a marriage between the uncle and his niece 


unknown 


U 


Roman manners. To this the anfwer is ob¬ 
vious : it is the pradice of foreign nations, and no law forbids 
cc it> By the rule of ancient times, coufm-germans were reftrained 
“ from marrying; but the change of manners has introduced a 
“ different cuftom. Such marriages are now grown familiar. 
a p u blic convenience is the parent of all civil inftitutions: the 
“ marriage, which to-day feems an innovation, in future times 

“ will be the general pradice.” 

VII. Tl-IIS fpeech was received with the general affent. Many 

* * - it _ i • r 


they 


The populace at the door echoed back the voice of the fenate, 
and, with violent uproar, called it the wifk of the people. Clau¬ 
dius delayed no longer : he {hewed himfelf in the forum, amidft 


fhouts 


He 


defired that a decree might pafs, declaring marriages between 
the uncle and his niece legal for the future. The law was 
enaded, but little relifhed. Titus Alledius Severus, a Roman 
knight, was the only perfon willing to embrace fuch an 


alli¬ 


ance. 


He 


a defign to pay his court to Agrippina. From this time a new 
fcene of affairs was opened. The government of a woman 
prevailed; but it was no longer a woman of loofe and diffolute 
manners like Meffalina, who meant to mock the people with 
a reign of lewdnefs and debauchery. Agrippina eftablifhed a 
defpotic fyftem, and maintained it with the vigour of a manly 
fpirit: in her public condud rigorous, and often arrogant, fhe 
differed no irregularity in her domeftic management. Vice, 

when 
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when fubfervient to her fchemes of ambition, might be the 
means, but never was her ruling paffion. Her avarice knew no 
bounds: but the fupport of government was her pretext,. 

VIIL On the day of the nuptial ceremony Silanus put an 
end to his life. Till that time he had nourifhed delulive hopes ; 
or, it might be his intention to mark the day by a deed of hor¬ 
ror. His filler Calvina was banilhed out of Italy. Claudius, 
to atone for her offence, revived the ancient law of Tullus, the 
Roman king, and ordered a facrifice and expiations by the pon¬ 
tiffs to be made in the grove of Diana. This provoked the 
public ridicule. It was obferved that the time for infliding pe¬ 
nalties, and performing folemn rites, was chofen with notable 
judgment, when adultery was by law eflablifhed. Agrippina 
was not willing to be dillinguifhed by evil deeds alone: in order 
to grace her character, fhe interceded for Annseus Seneca, who 
had been driven into banifhment; and not only reflored him to 
his country, but obtained for him the prastorian rank. The 
learning and brilliant genius of that philofopher, fhe had no 
doubt, would render the meafure acceptable to the people; and, 
from the education of her fon Domitius under fuch a mailer, fhe 
promifed herfelf great advantages. She had flill a deeper fcheme 
in view: by the wifdom and advice of Seneca, fhe hoped to 
make the road to empire fmooth and level for her fon. Motives 
of gratitude would have their influence on the mind of that emi- 
- nent man, and fix him in her interefl, a faithful counfellor, and 
her friend by fentiment; while a fenfe of former injuries would 
make him the fecret enemy of Claudius, 

IX. Having conceived this plan of ambition, fhe thought 
her meafures could not be too foon concerted. She contrived, 
by large and generous premifes, to gain over to her purpofes 

Meramius 
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Memmius Pollio, at that time conful eled. He moved in tlie 
fenate an addrefs to the emperor, requefting his confent to a 
contrad of marriage between Domitius and Odavia. The 
match was fuited to the age of the parties. Agrippina intended 
it as a prelude to greater fcenes, not yet difclofed. The fpeech 
of Pollio to the fathers was little more than a repetition of what 
had been urged by Vitellius. The motion fucceeded. Odavia 
was promifed to Domitius, and, by this additional tie, the young 
prince was raifed to higher fplendour. He was now confidered 
as the fon-in-law of the emperor. Supported by the intrigues of 
his mother, and not lefs by the enemies of Meffalina, who dreaded 
the vengeance of her fon, he began to vie with Britannicus, and 
even to difpute with him the point of precedence. 


X. The c 


from Parthia fent, as has been related, to 


demand Meherdates for their king, were admitted to an au¬ 
dience before the fenate. They opened their commiffion in the 
following manner: “ The alliance between Rome and Parthia, 
“ and the fubfifting treaties, are fully known to us; nor is it a 
“ fpirit of difaffedion to the family of the Arfacides that brings 
“ us to this aflembly. We feek the fon of Vonones, the grand- 
“ fon of Phraates. In the prefent crifis, he is our only refuge, 

“ our fhield and beft protedion from the tyranny of Gotarzes, 
“ who is juftly execrated by the whole Parthian nation. His 


u 


reign is marked with blood. 


His brothers were the hrft 


“ vidims to 


fury 


His kindred have been fince cut off. 


“ No place is fafe from devaluation: neither age nor fex is 
“ fpared; parents and their children perifh in one general maf- 
“ facre, and infants yet unborn are butchered in the mother’s 




w 


omb. 


tyrant 


“ and in war difaftrous to his country. Cruelty, he hopes, 


* will feem in the eyes of men a warlike 


6 


The treaties 

“ fubfifting 
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“ fubfifting between Rome and Parthia are of ancient date : 

“ they have been the bafis of a lading friendfhip; and to prove 

“ that friendfhip fincere, the fathers have now a fair oppor- 

“ tunity. It is theirs to vindicate the rights of a nation, which, 

a though not inferior in point of flrength and numbers, yields 

“ to Rome from motives of refpe<d. For this reafon the fons 

H of Partman kings have been delivered up as hoftages. The 

“ principle of that acquiefcence is, that if domedic tyranny 

“ fhouid prove a galling yoke, the people may have recourfe to 

“ the emperor and the fenate. They now claim, at your hands, 

a king tiained up in Roman manners, and, by confequence,. 

w likely to bring with him to his native country the bed notions 
“ of civil government.” 
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XI. Claudius anfwered the ambaffadors in a dyle of mag¬ 
nificence. He fet forth the grandeur of the Roman name, 
and the deference due from the Parthian nation. He placed* 
himfelf on a level with Augudus,.who, in like manner, had re¬ 
ceived the applications of a whole people; but he made no men¬ 
tion of Tiberius (a), though that emperor had dealt out fceptres,. 
and placed foreign kings on the throne of Parthia. After this* 


brilliant harangue, he turned to Meherdates, then prefent in the 
fenate, and in a ferious- drain admonifhed him to remember 
that he was going forth, not the lord of Haves, but the governor • 
of men; not the tyrant,, but the chief maeidrate of his fellow 


citizens. He 


he faid, unknown 


that reafon mote likely to charm by their novelty. From the' 
prince he tut ned to the Parthian ambadadors, and, in handfome 
terms, commended to their care the pupil of Rome; a young 
prince of ingenuous manners, and no dranger to the liberal arts 
He added, that the Parthians would do well to temporife wit! 
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the genius of their kings, and to overlook the failings of human 
nature. Frequent revolutions could give no folid advantage. 
Rome was at the higheft point of grandeur. Enough of glory 
had been gained by the progrefs of her arms; fire therefore put 
a period to her victories, and the tranquillity of foreign nations 
was now the objed of her care. Meherdates was committed 

to the Parthian deputies; and Caius CalTius, the governor of 
Syria, had it in command to condud him to the banks of the 

J * 


Euphrates. 


XII. 


moll eminent man 


of the age for his profound knowledge of the laws. In times 
of peace, the military fcience falls into negled. Between the 
warlike genius and the inadive fluggard no diftindion remains. 
And yet the ardent mind of Caflius could not languifh in a 
Rate of ftupid indolence. Though there was no war upon his 
hands to Toufe the fpirit of the legions, he rcfolvcd, by every 
method in his power, to maintain the rigour of ancient difei- 
pline. He kept the foldiers in conftant exercife j he eftablifhed 
new regulations, and pradifed every duty with as much zeal as 
if the enemy were adually in arms againft him. This feverity, 
he thought, became a man who had before his eyes the bright 
example of his anceftors, and, above all, the fame of the 

celebrated Caffius, which was diffufed through all the eaftern 
nations. Having pitched his camp near Zeugma, a city where 
the paffage over the Euphrates is moft pradicable, he waited 
for a convention of the Parthian chiefs, who had made their ap¬ 
plication to Rome. As foon as they arrived, and with them 
Abearus, king of the Arabs (a), he delivered Meherdates into 


ving previoufly 
firft impulfe of 


v/ 

fc> 


jelax, and end in treachery. His intereft, therefore, called for 




rigorous 
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vigorous meafures. By the artifice of Abgarus that advice was 
rendered abortive. The prince, as yet without experience, 
fufpe&ing no deceit, and weak enough to think that royalty 
confifts in luxury and riot, was feduced to the city of Ed.efla, 
and there detained feveral days, the dupe of the wily Arabian. 
Carrhenes, in the mean time, prefled Meherdates to advance with 
expedition. By his meflengers he promifed certain fuccefs, if 
no time was loft in frivolous delay. All was ineffectual. Though 
Mefopotamia was at hand, they never entered that country, but, 
taking a wider circuit, marched towards Armenia, where the 
rigour of the winter was already begun. ' 
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XIII. After a toilfome march over craggy mountains co¬ 
vered with a wafte of fnow, they defcended at laft into the open 
country. Carrhenes joined them at the head of his forces. Thus 


of the Adiabenians (a) 


Tig 


king of that 


Meherdates 


to Gotarzes. In the courfe of their march, they made themfelves 

r\ P 1 9 /« m ^ _ 


(b) 


caftle 


¥ 

rian monarchy. They alfo 

rable in ftory for the laft battle between Darius and Alexander, 
by which the fate of the Perfian monarchy was decided. Go¬ 
tarzes, in the mean time, took poll on the heights of mount 


(c). He 




deities 


of the place, and chiefly to Hercules, the leading god. At ftated 


Hercules 


dreams of the priefts, and, in a vifion, gave his orders, “ That a 

“ fet of horfes > rea d7 the chafe, ftiould be ftationed near the 
temple. The hunters, accordingly, are drawn out, well 

equipped with quivers and a ftore of arrows.” Thus capari- 

1 .1 n « _ H 

at 
die 


foned, they ftretch at full Ipeed through the woods, and 


Vol 


I 
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th6 cfofc 6f day,, return to the temple without an arrow left, 

weary, and panting for breath. The god appears again, in a 
midnight vifiort, to tell the priefts the tradts of the foreft where 
he purfued his game. After this information, diligent fearch is 

made, and a large quantity of game, killed in the chafe, is found 
in the woods. 


XIV. Gotarzes had not as yet 


forces 


and the iffue of a battle was what he wifned to avoid. The 


Corma 


He thei 
fhifting 


confiidt 


of 


followed 


notwithftanding, to protradt t 

in the adverfe camp, by gifts 
of Meherdates. Izates, king 

withdraw with all his forces, 
his example, both difplaying the fickle difpofition and the ve¬ 
nality of Barbarians. . To fue for kings at the hands of Rome 
was their frequent cuftom; but experience fhews that they pe¬ 
titioned only to betray. Weakened .by defertion, and fufpedting 
further treachery, Meherdates refolved to try the iffue of a bat¬ 
tle. Nor was Gotarzes difpofed to decline the conflift. A 

fierce engagement followed, with great daughter on both fides. 
The vidtory was long held in fufpenfe, till Carrhenes, having 
broke the enemy’s lines, purfued his advantage with too much 
ardour. He was attacked in the rear by a body of referve, and 
hemmed in on every fide. Meherdates faw nothing but im¬ 
pending ruin. In his diflrefs he traded to the advice of Par- 

By that traitor he was 
o the conaueror. Go- 

He 


of 


thrown 


and infolence of vidtory 


4 . 


reviled 
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of 


of foreig 


He ordered 


his ears to be cut off, and left him, in that condition, a wretch¬ 


ed proof of Parthian clemency, and a living 


difgrace 


to the 


Romans. Gotarzes was foon after carried off by a fit of illnefs. 


Vonones, at that time governor of Media 


tljrone. 


diftreffes 


nothing remains worthy of a place in hiftory. 
and inglorious reign, he left the Parthian 
Vologefes. 


fliort 


diadem to his fon 


XV. During thefe tranfa&ions, a new alarm was raffed ’ 
Mithridates (a) t king of Bofphorus, who had been lately driv 
out of his dominions. He continued, ever fince his expulfic 
wandering from place to place, forlorn and helplefs. He learnt 

at length, that Didius, the Roman general, retired with the flow 
of his army, leaving the kingdom of 


Thrace in the hands of 


fettled 


ilender 


if Julius Aquila, a Roman 


Mithrid 


The news in*- 


He 


bouring nations, drew together a body of deferters, and, putting 

himfelf at the head of his tumultuary levies, fell with impetuous 
fury on the king of the Dandarides (b), and made himfelf mailer 
of his dominions. The invafion of Bofphorus was expected to 
be his next attempt. Cotys and Aquila did not think them- 
felves in force to refill the attack; and Zorfines, king of the 
Siracians (c) 9 commencing hoftilities in that critical juncture. 

In this djflrefs, they looked round 


their fears 


ambafladors 


invited Eunones, king of the Adorfians, to join the Roman arms. 
In a war between a powerful nation and a ruined dilinantled 


I 2 


king. 
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king, it was not difficult to form a new confederacy. The plan 
of their operations was foon fettled. Eunones was to ravage the 
open country with his cavalry. The Romans undertook to lay 

fiege to the towns and places of drength. 


XVI 


On their march 


the Adorfians (a) led the van, and alfo brought up the rear. 
The centre confided of the cohorts and the fuccours colle&ed 
in Bofphorus, armed after the Roman manner. The enemy not 
daring to look them in the face, they marched, without oppo- 
fition, to the town of Soza (b) y in the country of the Darda- 


nides. 


Mithridates. they took 


achery 


left it drongly garrifoned. They penetrated next into the 
country of the Siracians, and, having croffed the river Panda (c), 
invefted the city of Uspes, fituated on an eminence, and de¬ 
fended by walls and a foffe. The walls, indeed, not being con- 
ftru&ed with done, but with earth thrown up and bound with 
hurdles, could not long refid the operations of a fiege. Towers 
of condderable height were advanced againd the works, and 
from that elevation darts and darning brands were thrown into 
the town with fuch inceffant fury, that, if the approach of night 
had not prevented a general affault, the fiege had been begun 
and ended in a fingle day. 


morning 


that the 


fhould 


XVII. The befie 

offers of an immedii 

Haves, on condition 
The terms were reje&ed. After a capitulation, to put the in¬ 
habitants to the fword would be an adt of inhumanity, and a 

war. On the other hand, to bridle 


of all the laws of 


fuch a number, an adequate force could not be fpared from a 

fcanty 


*» 
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{canty army. The befiegers, therefore, returned for anfwer. 


decifion 


The 


diers fcaled the walls, and the fignal was given for a general 
daughter. The city was levelled to the ground. The adjacent 
nations faw that neither arms, nor lines of circumvallation, nor 
places almoft inacceffible, defended by nature and by rapid rivers, 
could withftand the vigour of the Roman arms. In this general 


confternation, Zorfmes 


the Siracian king, began to waver. He 
now confidered whether it were beft to adhere to Mithridates, 
or to provide in time for the fecurity of his own dominions. 
Self-intereft prevailed. He gave hoftages, and humbled himfelf 
before the image of Claudius. Nothing could be more ho¬ 
nourable to the Roman army. Victorious without the lofs of 


blood, they traverfed a vaft traCt of country, and were within 
three days of the Tanais (a). Their return was not fo prof* 

perous. They went back by fea, and fome of the {hips were 
thrown by adverfe winds on the coaft of Taurus (b). The 
Barbarians poured down to the fhore, and with favage fury 

murdered a confiderable number, with the prsfeCt of a cohort, 
and moft of the centurions. 
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XVIII. Meanwhile Mithridates, undone and hopelefs, be¬ 
gan to confider where he might implore compaffion. His 
brother Cotys had at firft betrayed him, and then became an 
open enemy: on him no reliance could be had. If he fur- 
rendeied to the Romans, there was not in the territory of Bof- 

phorus any one officer of weight and authority to enfure the 
performance of his promifes. In this diftrefs, the unhappy mo¬ 
narch turned his thoughts to Eunones. That prince had no 
motive for perfonal animofity, and his late alliance with Rome 
gave him no fmall degree of influence. Mithridates refolved 
to apply at that court. With a dejeCted mien, and a garb that 

fpoke. 
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fpokc his wretchednefs, he entered the palace, and falling prof- 
trate at the feet of the king, u Behold, he faid, “ behold the 
“ man, who for years has grappled with the whole power of 
“ Rome. Mithridates humbles himfelf before yon; the perfe- 
.« cuted Mithridates, whom the Romans have purfued by fea and 
“ land. My fate is in your hands; ufe your diferetion : treat, 
“ as you fhall think belt, a prince defeended from the great 
“ Achsemenes (a). The honour of that high lineage is all my 
“ enemies have left me.” 


XIX. The appearance of a man fo diftinguifhed, the turns 
of fortune that attended him, and, even in ruin, the affliction that 
foftened, but could not fubdue his fpirit, touched Eunones with 
generous fympathy. He raifed the royal fuppliant from the 
ground. He praifed the magnanimity with which he threw 
himfelf into the power of the Adorfian nation, and, with plea- 


lure, undertook to be mediator between Rome and the unfor¬ 
tunate monarch. He difpatched melfengers to Claudius with 


following effeCt 


•fortune 


bafis 


of their alliance. The prefent union between Claudius 
« and the Adorfians was founded on a participation of victory; 
“ and victory is then molt honourable when mercy fpares the 
“ vanquifhed. Of this truth Zorfmes is a recent inftance. He 
44 ftill retains his former poffeffions. But equal terms could not 
“ be expeCted in the cafe of Mithridates. His offence was of a 
•“ more grievous nature. To reftore him to his throne and king- 
« dom is not the objeCt of this application. Spare his life, and 
“ let him not walk in fetters, a public fpeCtacle to grace the 
“ victor’s triumph.” 


XX. Claudius was, at all times, difpofed to ad with mode¬ 
ration 
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prefen£ 


ration towards the nobility of foreign nations, 
conjuncture, he doubted which were moft expedient, to receive 
the royal prifoner under a promife of pardon, or to take him by 
force of arms. Refentment and the love of revenge were ftrong 
incentives; but ftill there were reafons of policy in the oppofite 

fcale. “ A war muff: be commenced in a diftant region, where 

# « 

“ the roads were difficult r and the fea had neither harbours nor 
“ ffations for {hipping ; where the ftruggle would be with fierce 


and warlike kings, and a people by their wandering life inured' 
“ to fatigue ; where the foil was unproductive, and an army, of 

M 

“ courfe, would be diftreffed for provifions. Campaigns drawn 
“ out into length would difpirit the foldiers ; fudden operations 
“ might be attended with hazard ; from victory no glory could 
“ redound to the-Roinan name, and to be defeated were inde- 
“ fikle difgrace.” For thefe reafons, it was judged advifable to 


offered 


Mithridates 




(C 


main a wandering exile, poor, diftreffed, and wretched. To 
protraCt his days were to protraCt his mifery. Claudius re¬ 
turned an anfwer to Eunones: “ Mithridates,” he obferved, 
had merited the utmoft rigour, and the vengeance of Rome 
was able to reach him. But to fubdue the proud, and fpare 
the fuppliant, had ever been a Roman virtue. It was by 
curbing the pride of kings, and by conquering an entire people, 
that Rome acquired renown in arms. Then, and then only, 
{he had reafonto triumph.” 


it 




u 


u 
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XXI. In confequence of thefe difpatches, Mithridates was 
delivered up to Julius Cilo, at that time imperial procurator of 
Pontus. He brought with him to Rome a mind unbroken by 
his misfortunes. In his language to Claudius he towered above 
his helplefs condition. One fentence that fell from him was 
celebrated at the time. “ In me you fee a man, not taken>-pri~ 

“ foner, 

* 

4 

4 
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u foner, but willing to furrender: I came of my own accord j 
“ if you doubt the fa£t, fet me at liberty, and retake me if you 
“ are able.” He was conducted under a guard to the roftrum, 
and there prefented as a fpedtacle to the people. He flood un¬ 
moved, with his natural ferocity pictured in his countenance. 
Cilo and Aquila were rewarded for their fervices; the former 
with confular ornaments, and the latter with the enfigns of prae¬ 
torian dignity. 


XXII. During the fame confulfhip, the hatred of Agrippina, 

deep and implacable, broke out with gathered rage againft Lollia, 
who had been guilty of the crime of contending for the imperial 
bed. An accufation -was foon contrived, and a profecutor fuborned. 
The fubflance of the charge was, “ That in the late contefl for 
“ the emperor’s choice, Lollia held confultations with Chaldxan 
“ feers ; that fhe employed magicians, and fent to confult the 
“ Clarian Apollo.” She was condemned unheard. Claudius 
addrefled the fenate on the occafion. He mentioned the nobi¬ 
lity of her birth ; by the maternal line fhe was niece to Lucius 
Volufius, grand niece to Cotta Meffalinus, and formerly the wife 
x)f Memmius Regulus. He faid nothing of her marriage with 
Caligula (a). Having made that floufifhing preface, he changed 
his tone, imputing to her dark defigns againft the ftate. To 
defeat her pernicious views, nothing remained but to confif- 
cate her eftates, and banifh her out of Italy. The fenate com¬ 
plied. Out of her immoderate wealth fhe was allowed to retain 

no more than five millions of fefterces. Calpurnia, another wo¬ 
man of high rank, was obnoxious to the refentments of Agrip¬ 
pina. It happened that Claudius, in accidental difeourfe, with¬ 
out a wifh to enjoy her perfon, praifed the elegance of her 
fimre. This gave jealoufy to the emprefs. She confidered, 
however, that the mere crime of beauty did not deferve to 

t be 
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be punilhed with death. She fent a t: 
to make her put an end to her days. 


orders 


of 


iius Rufus, 
the fuit of 


mans. 


XXIII. As a mark of favour 


of Narbon 
uthority of 


country- 


fettled by a decree, that fuch of the natives as were Roman fe- 


fliould 


from the 


emperor, to vifit their eftates in their native province, with as 


full 

fenators. 


Sicilian 


Sohemus and Agrippa, kings of Ituria (a) and Judsea, 
being both dead, their refpeCtive territories were annexed to the 
province of Syria. An order was alfo made, that the auguries, 
relating to the public fafety, which had lain dormant for five- 


ity years, fhould 
fall into difufe. 


The limits (b) of the city 
ght of dire&ing that bufinefs 


be fuf- 


larged by Claudius. The 

by ancient ufage, veiled in all fuch as extended the boundaries 
of the empire. The right, however, had not been exercifed by 
any of the Roman commanders (Sylla and Auguftus excepted). 


victorious arms. 


powerful nations had been 


- XXIV. What was done in early times by the ambition or 
the public virtue of the Roman kings, cannot now be feen 
through the milt that hangs over diftant ages. It may, how¬ 
ever, be matter of fome curiofity to mark out the foundation of 
the city, and the boundaries afiigned by Romulus. The 
outline began at the ox-market, where ftill is to be feen t 

e of a bull, that animal being commonly employed 


firft 


IL 


K 


the 
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the plough. From that place a furrow was carried on of fuffi- 
cient dimenfions to include the great altar of Hercules. By 
boundary-ftones, fixed at proper diftances, the circuit was con¬ 
tinued along the foot of mount Palatine to the altar of Cons us*, 
extending thence to the old Curije, next to the chapel of the 
Lares, and finally to the great Roman forum. The capitol, 
it is generally thought, was added, not by Romulus, but by 
Titus Tatius. From that period the city grew with the growth 
of the empire. With regard to the enlargement made by Clau¬ 
dius, the curious may be eafily fatisfied, as the public records 
contain an exa£l defcription.. 


a. u. c. 

So?. 

A. D. 


XXV. In. the confullhip of Caius Antiftius and Marcus SuiL 
lius, the adoption of Domitius was hurried on by the credit and 
influence of Pallas. Connected with Agrippina, whom he had 
railed to imperial fplendour,. by ties of mutual intereft, and ftili 
more fo by the indulgence of criminal pafiions, this favourite 

advifed his mailer to provide for the public 


fafety 


raife 


the Csefarean line. For this meafure Auguftus had left a pre¬ 
cedent. That emperor adopted the ifliie of his wife, though he 
had, in that very jun&ure, grand children to reprefent him. 
Tiberius copied the example, and to his own immediate offspring 


united Germanicus. 


the 


Claudius to embrace, as his own, a young man who would in 

time be able to relieve the fovereign, and lighten the cares of 

government. Convinced by this reafoning, Claudius gave the 

precedence to Domitius, though but two years older than his 

own fon. On this fubjedt he made a fpeech to the fenate, 

content to be the organ of \yhat his freedman had fuggefted. It 

was obferved by men verfed in the hiftory of their country, that 

this was the firfl adoption into the Claudian family ; an old 

n - patrician 
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patrician line, which, from the days of Atta Claufus (a), had 

continued, without any mixture of foreign blood, in one regular 
courfe of defcent. 
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XXVI. The fenate pafled a vote of thanks to the emperor; 
but in a ftyle of exquifite flattery their court was chiefly paid to 
Domitius. A law was alfo enabled, by virtue of which the 
young prince, under the name of Nero, was naturalized into the 
Claudian family. Agrippina was dignified with the title of Au¬ 
gusta. During thefe tranfadlions, there was not a man fa 

9 

void of fentiment, as not to behold the cafe of Britannicus with 
an eye of compafiion. His very flaves were taken from him. 
His ftep-mother interpofed with officious civility. The young 
prince laughed at her kindnefs, aware of the underplot, which 
fhe was carrying on againft him. Want of difcernment was 
not among his faults. It has been faid that he was by nature 
penetrating: that, perhaps, was his true character; or, it may 

be, that men. were willing to give him credit for talents, without 
waiting to make the experiment. 


XXVII 


influence 


fhe 


nations. To this 


Ubians 


firft paired 


(a). When that people 


. - w 1 i. / O 

lather, was the Roman general, who received them as the allies 
of Rome. In the prefent juncture, when the new colony was 


fettled, a fudden alarm broke out in the Upp 

Cattians (b) 


To 


from their hive in quefl: of plunder, 

Rucius Pomponius difpatched a body of auxiliary 

K 2 


progrefs, 


pofed 
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pofed of the Vangiones (c) and Nemetseans, with a fquadron of 
light horfe, to make a forced march, and, if they could not attack 
the front line of the Barbarians, to fall upon the rear. The 
ardour of the foldiers was not inferior to the fkill of the general. 
They formed two divifions: one marched to the left, and came 
up with the freebooters, who had been committing depredations, 
and lay funk in deep and wine. The victory was cheap, but 
enhanced by the joy with which the conquering foldiers releafed, 
at the end of forty years, fome of the prifoners who were taken 
in the maflacre of Varus and his legions. 


XXVIII. The fecond divifion, which had marched to the 
right, and by a fhorter road, met with greater fuccefs. The 
Barbarians ventured to give battle, and were defeated with pro¬ 
digious daughter. Elate with fuccefs, and loaded with fpoils, 

the conquerors marched back to mount Taunus (a), where 
Pomponius, at the head of his legions, lay in wait, expeding 
that the Cattians, prompted by a fpirit of revenge, would return 
to the charge. But the Barbarians, dreading the Romans on 
one fide, and on the other, their conftant enemies, the Cherufcans* 
fent a deputation to Rome, with hoftages to fecure a pacification. 
Triumphal honours were decreed to Pomponius; but military 
fame is the lead; part of the edimation in which he is held by 
poderity. He excelled in elegant compofition, and the cha- 
.rader of the general is now eclipfed by the genius of the poet. 

XXIX. Vannius (a), who had been formerly raifed by 
Drufus to reign over the Suevians, was, about this time, driven 
from his kingdom. His reign, at fird, was mild and popular; 
but the habit of commanding had corrupted his nature. Pride 
and arrogance had taken root in his heart. Domedic fadions 

confpired againd him, and the neighbouring nations declared 

open 
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open hoftility. Vibillius, king of the Hermundurians, conduced 


:rprife. He 


by 


by Vangio and Sido, the 
In this ciuarrel Claudius 


was 


determined not to interfere. Though often preffed to take a 

a drift neutrality, content with pro- 


decided part, he obferved a drift 
mifing the Suevian king a fafe retreat from the rage of 
mies. In his difpatches to Publius Atellius Hifter, \ 
the command in Pannonia, his or 
the troops of the province fhould 


the 


the 


banks of the Danube, to fuccour the vanquilhed, and repel the 


incurfions of the Barbarians, if they attempted to invade the 
frontier. A powerful confederacy was then actually formed by 
the nations of Germany. The Ligians (bj, and other^ hates, 
were up in arms, attracted by the fame of an opulent kingdom, 
which Vannius, during a fpace of thirty years, had made ftill 


richer by plunder and depredations. To make head again!! the 
forces combined again!! him was not in the power of the Sue¬ 
vian king. The natural ftrength of his kingdom confided of 
infantry only : the Iazigians (c), a people of Sarmatia, fupplied 
him with a body of horfe. Notwithftanding this reinforcement, 
Vannius felt his inferiority. He refolved to keep within the 

ftrong holds and faftnefles of the country, and draw the war into 
a lingering length. 
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XXX. The Iazigians were not of a temper to endure the 
flow operations of a fiege. They fpread themfelves, in their 
defultory manner, round the country, and by .their raflmefs 
brought on a general engagement. The Ligians and Hermun¬ 
durians fell in with their roving parties. Vannius was obliged 
to Tally out to the affiftance of his friends. He gave battle, and 
was totally overthrown. But the praife of valour could not be - 
withheld from him. Covered with honourable wounds, he 

2 efcaped 
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efcaped to his fleet, which lay in the Danube. His partiians 
followed him, and, with a proper allotment of lands, were 
fettled in Pannonia. The dominions of the depofed king were 
divided between his two nephews Vangio and Sido, both, from 
that time, diftinguifhed by their fidelity to Rome. In the be¬ 
ginning of their reign, they flouri(hed in the affections of the 
people ; honoured by all, while they ftruggled for powei; when 
they obtained it, defpifed and hated. Their own mifconduCt 
was, perhaps, the caufe; perhaps, the fickle temper of the peo¬ 
ple ; or, it may be, that in the nature and genius of fervitude, 
there is a tendency to innovation, always difcontented, fullen, 

and unquiet. 


XXXI. Publius Ostorius was appointed governor of Bri¬ 
tain, in the character of proprator. On his arrival he found 
the province in commotion. . A new commander, with an army 
wholly unknown to *him, the Barbarians imagined. would not 
venture to open a winter campaign. Fierce with this idea, they 
made an irruption into the territory of the ftates in alliance with 
Rome, and carried devaftation through the country. Oftorius, 
knowing how much depends on the firft operations of war, 
put himfelf at the head of the. light cohorts, and, by rapid 
marches, advanced againfl the enemy. The Britons were taken 
by furprife. All who refilled were put to the fword. The fu¬ 
gitives were purfued with prodigious daughter. The rout was 
fo complete, that there was no reafon to apprehend a junction 
of their forces ; but peace on thofe terms, the general knew, 
would be no better than difguifed hoftility. The legions would 
Hill be fubjeCt to perpetual alarms from a fierce and infidious 
enemy. He therefore refolv.ed to difarm all who were fufpeCted, 
and, by extending a chain of forts between the Nen and the 
Severn (a), to confine the malecontents between thofe two rivers.. 
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Icemans (b) 


and warlike people, who, at their own requeft, had lived in 
friendfhip with the Romans,, and were, by confequence, un¬ 
impaired by the calamities of waiv They formed a league with 
the adjacent ftates, and' chofe then' ground for a decifive action. 
The place, was inclofed with a rampart thrown up with fod, 
leaving an entrance in one part only, and that fo difficult of 
accels, that the Roman cavalry would not be able to force their 
way» Oftorius refolved to ftorm the place. Though unfup- 
ported by the legions, he relied on the valour of the allied forces*, 
and, having formed his dilpofition for the attack,., ordered his 
cavalry to difmount, and ad. with the foot foldiers.. The fignal 
being given, the affault began, and the rampart was carried by 
affault. The Biitons, inclofed by their own fortifications, and 
pieffed on every fide, were thrown into the utmoft confufion. 
Yet even in that diftrefs, confcious of the guilt of rebellion, and 
feeing no way to efcape, they fought to the laft, and gave fignal 
proofs of heroic bravery.. In this engagement Marcus Oftorius,. 

the generals fon, faved the life of a Roman, and obtained the 

civic crown. 
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XXXII. The defeat of the Icenians drew after it important : 
confequences. The neighbouring nations, no longer balancing 
between peace and war, laid down their arms. Oftorius led his • 
army againft the. Cangians (a ),,and laid wafte their country. 
The foldiers-carried off a confiderable. booty, the enemy never 
daiing to make .head againft them. Wherever they attempted to 
annoy, the army by hidden .Ikirmiffies, they paid for their raffi- 
nets. The fea, that lies between Britain and Ireland, was within 
a fhort march, when Oftorius received intelligence of am infur- 
redion among the Brigantes (b).. The news obliged him to 

return with expedition. Till every thing was fecured in his 

♦ 

rear,, 
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rear, it was his maxim not to pufh on his conquefts. The Bn- 
gantes were foon reduced to fubje&ion. Such as refifted were 

cut to pieces, and a free pardon was granted to the reft. The 
Silures (c) were not fo eafily quelled : neither lenity nor rigorous 

meafures could induce them to fubmit. To bridle the infolence 
of that warlike race, Oftorius judged it expedient to form a camp 
for the legions in the heart of their country. For this purpofe 
a colony, fupported by a ftrong body of veterans, was ftationed 

at Camalodunum W,on the lands conquered from the enemy. 
From this meafure a twofold effed was expeded: the garrifon 
would be able to overawe the infurgents, and give to the allied 



XXXIII. These arrangements fettled, Oftorius marched 
againft the Silures. To their natural ferocity that people added 
the courage which they now derived from the prefence of Ca~ 


radacus (a). Renowned for his valour, and for various turns 
of good and evil fortune, that heroic chief had fpread his fame 
through the ifland. His knowledge of the country, and his Ikill 

• m all the wiles and ftratagems of favage warfare, gave him many 
advantages ; but he could not hope with inferior numbers to 
make a ftand againft a well-difciplined army. He therefore 
marched into the territory of the Ordovicians (b). Having there 
drawn to his ftandard all who confidered peace with Rome as 

- i • nr r 


another 
battle. 


try 


« - 

.rpofe he chofe a fpot (c) 


and the retreat were difficult to the enemy, and to himfelf every 
way advantageous. He took poft in a fituation defended by 


craggy 


Ills* In fome places where the mountains 

__ _clivity afforded an eafy afcent, he fortified the 

fpot with maffy ftones, heaped together in the form of a rampart. 

A river, with fords and fhallows of uncertain depth, wafhed the 

extremity 
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extremity of the plain. On the outfide of his fortifications, a vaft 
body of troops fhewed themfelves in force, and in order of 
battle. 

XXXIV. The chieftains of the various nations were bufy in 
every quarter. They rufired along the ranks; they exhorted their 
men; they roufed the timid; they confirmed the brave; and, 
by hopes, by promifes, by every generous motive, inflamed the 
ardour of their troops. Caradtacus was feen in every part of the 
field ; he darted along the lines; he exclaimed aloud, “ This 
■“ day, my fellow-warriors, this very day decides the fate of Bri- 
“ tain - The asra of liberty, or eternal bondage, begins from this 
“ hour. Remember your brave and warlike anceftors, who met 
“ Julius Csfar in open combat, and chafed him from the coaft of 
“ Britain. They were the men who freed their country from a 
“ foreign yoke; who delivered the land from taxations, impofed 
“ at the will of a matter ; who banifhed from your fight the fafces 
and the Roman axes $ and, above all, who refcued your wives 

“ and daughters from violation.” The foldiers received this 
fpeech with fhouts of applaufe. With a fpirit of enthufiaftic va¬ 
lour, each individual bound himfelf by the form of oath peculiar 
to his nation, to brave every danger, and prefer death to flavery. 
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XXXV. The intrepid countenance of the Britons, and the 

fpirit that animated their whole army, ftruck Oftorius with atto¬ 
rn (h me nt. He faw a river (a) to be patted; a palifade to be 
forced ; a fteep hill to be furmounted ; and the feveral potts de¬ 
fended by a prodigious multitude. The foldiers, notwithftanding, 
burned with impatience for the onlet. All things give way to 
valour, was the general cry. The tribunes and other officers fe- 
conded the ardour of the men. Oftorius reconnoitred the ground, 

and having marked where the defiles were impenetrable, or eafy 
Vol. II. I, - 
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gave the fignal for 


pafled 


with little, difficulty. The Romans advanced to the parapet. 
The ftruggle there was obftinate, and, as long as it was fought 
with miffive weapons, the Britons had the advantage. Oftorius 


ilitary ffiell 


ferved 


A clofe en* 


gagement followed. The Britons abandoned their ranks, and fled 


idge of 


The Romans pur- 


fued with eagernefs. Not . only the light troops, but even the le¬ 
gionary foldiers, forced their way to the fummit of the hills, under 
a heavy ffiower of darts. The Britons, having neither breaft- 
plates nor helmets, were not able to maintain the conflid. The 


with 


-O-; 

fore them. The auxiliaries, with their fpears and fabres, made 
prodigious havoc. The vidory was decifive. The wife and 
daughter of Caradacus were taken prifoners. His brother fur- 

rendered at diferetion. 


JL\ 


fled 


queen of the Brigantes 


• • 


adverfity 


By that 


princefs he was loaded with irons, and delivered up to the con- 

He had waged vrar with the Romans during the laft 


queror 


(a) 


His fame was not confined 


fpread 


Curiofity 


heroic 


* CJ 

of time, made head againft a great and powerful empire. Even 
at Rome the name of Caradacus was in high celebrity. The 
emperor, willing to magnify the glory of the conqueft, bellowed 
the higheft praife on the valour of the vanquiffied king. He 
aflembled the people to behold a fpedacle worthy of their view.- 


field before 


under 
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under arms. The followers of the Britifh chief walked in pro- 

ceffion. The military accoutrements, the harnefs and rich collars, 

« * 

which he had gained in various battles, were difplayed with pomp.- 
The wife of Caradacus, his daughter, and his brother, followed 
next: he himfelf clofed the melancholy train. The reft of the 
prifoners, ftruck with terror, defcended to mean and abjed Appli¬ 
cations. Caradacus alone was fuperior to misfortune. With a 
countenance ftill unaltered, not a fymptom of fear appearing, no 
forrow, no condefcenfion, he behaved with dignity even in ruin. 

Being placed before the tribunal, he delivered himfelf in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: 
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XXXVII. “ If to the nobility of my birth, and the fplendour of 
“ exalted ftation, I had united the virtues of moderation, Rome 
“ had beheld me, not in captivity, but a royal vifitor, and a friend. 
The alliance of a prince, defcended from an illuftrious line of 


u anceftors; a prince, whofe fway extended over many nations, 
“ would not have been unworthy of your choice. A reverie of 
“ fortune is now the lot of Caradacus. The event to you is glo¬ 
rious, and to me humiliating. I 'had arms, and men, and 
“ horfes; I had wealth in abundance: can you wonder that I 
K was unwilling to lofe them ? The ambition of Rome afpires to 
“ univerfal dominion : and muft mankind, by confequence, ftretch 
“ their necks to the yoke ? I ftood at bay for years: had I aded 
“ otherwife, where, on your part, had been the glory of con- 


' queft, and where, on mine, the honour of a brave refiftance ? I 
am now in youi powei : if you are bent bn vengeance, execute 
“ your purpofe; the bloody feene will foon be over, and the 
" name of Caradacus will fink into oblivion. Preferve my life, 
and 1 A ™ 11 be, to late pofterity, a monument of Roman cle- 
il mency. Claudius granted him a free pardon, and the fame to 


wife, his -daughter, and 


from their 


L 2 


ters, 
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ters, they advanced to another tribunal near at hand, where 
Agrippina {hewed herfelf in {late* They returned thanks to her, 
and paid their veneration in the fame ftyle as they had before ad- 
dreffed to the emperor. The fight was altogether new. A wo- 


% 


an 


of her anceftors, Agrippina claimed art 


equal fit are. 


XXXVIII. At the next meeting of the fenate, the victory 
over Caradlacus was mentioned with the higheft applaufe, as 
an event no way inferior to what had been feen in ancient times, 
when Publius Scipio brought Syphax in chains to Rome ; when. 
Lucius Paulus led Perfes in captivity ; and when other com¬ 
manders exhibited to the Roman people kings and princes at their 
chariot wheels. Triumphal ornaments were decreed to Oftorius. 
That officer had hitherto feen his operations crowned with fuc- 
cefs. He began foon after to experience the viciffitudes of for¬ 
tune. Perhaps the war, by the overthrow of Cara&acus, was 
thought to be at an end, and, in that perfuafion, military difcipline 
was relaxed ; perhaps the enemy, enraged by the lofs of that gal¬ 
lant chief, fought with inflamed refentment. A camp had been 
formed in the country of the Silures, and a chain of forts was to be 
cre&etl. The Britons in a body furrounded the officer who com¬ 
manded the legionary cohorts, and, if fuccours had not arrived in 
time from the neighbouring garrifons, the whole corps had been 
cut to pieces. The prasfed of the camp, with eight centurions 
and the braveft of the foldiers, were killed on the fpot. A forag¬ 
ing party, and the detachment fent to fupport them, were foon 

after attacked, and put to the rout. 


XXXIX. Ostorius, on the firft alarm, ordered the light 

n armed" 
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armed cohorts to advance againft the enemy. 


reinforcement 


;ionary 


The battle was renewed, at firft on equal terms, but, in the end, to 
the difadvantage of the Britons. Bj.it their Iofs was inconfiderable. 
The approach of night prevented a purfuit. From that time the 


Britons kept up a ccnftant 
fkirmifhes. were foueht vvi 


Frequent battles, or rather 
detached parties, roving in 


queft of plunder. They met in fudden encounters, as chance di¬ 
rected, or valour prompted ; in the fens,- in the woods, in the nar¬ 
row defiles ; the men, on fome occafions, led on by their chiefs, 
and frequently without their knowledge, as refentment, or the 
love of booty, happened to incite their fury. Of alt the Britons, 


the 


10ft determined. They fought with obfti- 
nacy, with inveterate hatred. It feems the Roman general had 

name of the Silures muff be extirpated, 


iik 


C 


Sigamb 


tranfplanted into Gaul. That expreffion reached the Silures, and 
roufed their fierceft paflions. Two auxiliary cohorts, whom the 
avarice of their officers fent in queft of plunder, were intercepted 
by that ferocious people, and all made prifoners. A fair diftri- 
bution of the fpoils and the captives drew the neighbouring ftates 
into the confederacy. Oftorius, at this 


time 


anxiety 


He 


joy of the Britons, who faw a great and able commander, not, in¬ 
deed, flam in battle, but overcome by the war. 
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XL. The death of Oftorius being known at Rome, the em¬ 
peror, aware that a province of fo much importance ought not to 
remain without a governor, fent Aulus Didius to take upon him 
the command. That officer let out with all poflible expedition] 
but on his arrival found the ifland in a ftate of diftraClion. The 
legion under Manlius Valens had rifked a battle, and differed a 

defeat. 


I 
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defeat. In order to imprefs with terror the new commander, the 

Britons took care to fwell the fame of their victory. Didius, on 
his part, was willing to magnify the Iofs. The merit of the ge¬ 
neral, he knew, would rife in proportion to the danger fur- 
mounted ; and if he failed, the difficulty would be an apology for 
liis conduCL In the defeat of Valens, it was the nation of the 
Silures that fcruck the blow. Emboldened By fuccefs, they con¬ 
tinued their predatory war, till the arrival of Didius checked 
their operations. In this juncture Venufius was the Britiffi chief¬ 
tain ; a man, as already mentioned, born in the city of the Ju- 
gantes., and, fince the lofs of CaraCtacus, the firft in fame-for va¬ 
lour and military experience. He had married Cartifmandua, the 
queen of the Brigantes; and while they lived on good terms, his 
fidelity to Rome remained inviolate. Being afterwards, driven 
from her throne and bed, he purfued his revenge by open hofti- 
lities, and even dared to wage war againft the Romans. 


The quarrel was at firft a civil -war amongft themfelves. Car¬ 
tifmandua contrived to feize, by firatagem, the brother of Venu¬ 
fius, with the reft of his kindred. The Britons by that event were 
fired with indignation. They fcorned to fubmit to a female go¬ 
vernment (a), and, with the flower of their youth, attacked Car¬ 
tifmandua in the heart of her territories. The infurreCtion was 
forefeen, and a detachment from the cohorts was fent in time to 
.counteract the motions of the enemy. An engagement followed, 
at firft with doubtful fuccefs; but after a ftruggle, victory inclined 
to the fide of the Romans. In another part of the country, the 
legion under the command of Cefius Nafica fought with equal 
fuccefs. Didius did not expofe his perfon in any of thefe engage¬ 
ments. Impaired by years, and loaded with accumulated honours, 

he was content to aCt by his inferior officers; and while the enemy 
was kept in check, the honour of doing it was not his paffion. 
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Thefe 


of differ 


years,, under the conduct' of Oftorius and Didius, are here related 


‘5 


the 


tion. I now return to the order of time 


fifth 


colleague, Servius Cornelius Orphitus, the manly gown was af- 
figned to Nero, before his time, that, though Hill under age, he 
might appear qualified to take upon him a fhare in public bufinels. 
The fenate, in a fit of adulation, refolved that the young prince 


fliould 


tune 


fular authority out of the city, and the additional title of prince of 

the Roman youth. Claudius not only affented to thofe flattering 
decrees, but, in the name of Nero, gave a largefs to the people, and 
a donative to the army. To conciliate the affections of the people 

_ C m . Jrr5 

During that fpec- 


the Circenfian 


paded in review : the former 


the prastexta, or the drefs of his boyilh days; the latter, with the 

- • 11 r* _ _ 7V 


of a Roman 


So glaring a differ 


ence ftruck the fpeCtators, a%a certain prelude of their future for- 

Among the centurions and tribunes there were men of 


tunes. 


principle, who beheld the cafe of Britannicus with an eye of com¬ 
panion. All fuch were removed from court; fome under pre- 

mcing them to higher offices, and the reft for plau- 

The policy was extended even to the freedmen. 
In that clafs, whoever was found to be above corruption, was dif- 
mifled from his place. 


reafons 


The 


and 


faluted 


Thi 
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ident gave umbrage 


flew 


pcror with her complaint : “ Contempt,” ffie (hid, “ was thrown 

1 _ . .1 _1 J «.U/v 


adoption of 


“ of the people ratified, was repealed witn cunuuna^ m 
« palace. If the men, who taught thofe dangerous leffons, were 
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mifchief would 


X 

a fatal to the commonwealth. 


33 
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Claudius was eafily alarmed. 


He confidered what was no more than bare furmiie, as a 

then adtually committed, and, accordingly, either fent into bamfli- 

* — « 1 1 n r 1 * _ A_^ W 


ment, or put to death the beft and ableft of his fon’s tutors, 
men were appointed to fuperintend the prince’s education, and the 


left to the ftepmothe 


XLII. 


view 


under 


fius Geta and Rufius Crifpinus were firft to be remoi 
command of the praetorian bands. They were both 
cations to Meffalina, and, by fentiment, attached to her cnuaren. 
Men of their difpofition might obftrudl her meafures. She repre- 
fented to the emperor, that, under two rival commanders, the fol, 
diers would be divided into faftions; but if that important office 
centered in one perfon, all would a« with a principle of union, 
and ftria attention to military difcipline. Claudius concurred in 


Afr 


of 


dif- 


pofed 


Agripp 


referve: fhe 


carriage to the capitol j a right, by ancient ufage, allowed only to 
the facerdotal order, the veftal virgins, and the ftatues of the gods. 
Being now communicated to Agrippina, it could not fail to laife 


of the people fat 


daughter 
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daughter^, filler, wife, and mother of an emperor; a com¬ 
bination of illuftrious titles never, before that time, united in one 
perfon. 


In this juncture, Vitellius, the a£tive leader of Agrippina’s fac¬ 
tion, after having flood high in the efleem of Claudius, was at laft, 
in an advanced age, involved in a profecution, fet on foot againfl 


b yJ 


Such is the infla- 


bility of human grandeur! The charge imported violated majefly, 
and a delign to feize the reins of government. Claudius was willing 
to liflen to the ftory; but, by the interpofition of Agrippina, who 
fcorned to defcend to prayers and Applications, the blow recoiled 


upon the piofecutor. He was interdicted from fire and water. 
To flretch refentment further was not the with of Vitellius. 
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XLIII. In the courfe of this year, the people were kept in a 
conflant alarm by a fucceffion of portents and prodigies. Birds 
of evil omen infefled the capitol; earthquakes were felt; houfes 

were laid in ruin, and while the multitude, in a general panic, 
preffed forward to make their efcape, the feeble and infirm were 
tiampled under foot. A dearth of corn brought on a famine: 
this too was deemed a prodigy. The people were not content 
to murmur their difcontents; they crowded to the tribunal, and 
gathering round the emperor, then fitting in judgment, they 
forced him from his feat, and pufhed him to the extremity of the 
forum. The guards'came to his affiflance, and Claudius made 
his way through the crowd. Fifteen days fubfiflence was the 
moil that Rome had then in flore. The winter, providentially, 
was mild and favourable to navigation : diflrefs and mifeiy muft, 
otherwife, have been the confequence. In former times theyafe 
was very different. Italy was the granary that Applied foreign 
markets. Even at this hour, the prolific vigour of the foil is not 
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worn out; but to depend on Egypt and Africa is the pi evading 
fyftem. The lives of the people are, by choice, committed to 

the caprice of winds and waves. 

XLIV. In the fame year the flame of war broke out between 
the Armenians and Iberians. The Romans and the Parthians 
were, by confequence, involved in the quarrel. The fceptre of 
Parthia was at that time fwayed by Vologefes, with the confent of 
his brothers, though his mother, by birth a Greek, was no higher 
than a concubine. Pharafmanes reigned in Iberia, confirmed on 
his throne by long pofleflion. His brother, Mithridates, re¬ 
ceived the regal diadem of Armenia from the power of Rome. 
The former had a fon named Rhadamiftus, of a tall and graceful 
ftature, remarkable for bodily vigour, and an underftanding per¬ 
fectly trained in the political fchool of his father. His talents 
were high in the efteem of all the neighbouring Rates. He faw, 
with impatience, the old age of fiis father protracted to a length of 
years. To difguife his ambition was no part of his charaCtei. He 
expreffed his difcontent in a manner that alarmed Pharafmanes. 
That monarch faw the afpiring genius of his fon; and, being in 
the decline of life, he dreaded the enterprifing fpirit of a young 
man, who had conciliated to himfelf the affedions of the people. 
To change the tide of his paflions, and find employment for him 
elfewhere, he held forth the kingdom of Armenia as a dazzling 
and inviting objed: he himfelf, he faid, expelled the Parthians, 

and placed Mithridates on the throne. Pharafmanes added, that 
it would not be advil'able to proceed with open force. Covert 
ftratagem might deceive Mithridates, and enfuie fuccefs. 


Rhadamiftus made the beft of his way to his uncle’s court, as 
to a place of fhelter from the dilpleafure of his father, and the ty¬ 
ranny of a ftep-mother. He met with a gracious reception. Mi¬ 
thridates 
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thridates treated him as his own fon, with all the tendernefs of a 

father. The young prince, in the mean time, drew to his inte- 

reft the nobility of the country; and, while his uncle loaded him 

with favours, he was bufy in forming a conlpiracy againft the 
crown and life of his benefactor. 
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XLV. Having concerted his meafures, he returned, under 
colour of a family-reconciliation, to his father’s court. He there 
explained the progrefs of his treachery, the fnares that were pre¬ 
pared, and the neceffity of giving the finifhing blow by force of 
arms. To find oftenfible reafons for open hoftility, was not diffi¬ 
cult to a politic genius like that of Pharafmanes. He alleged, that 
in the war between himfelf and the king of the Albanians, his ap¬ 
plication to the Romans, for a reinforcement, was defeated by the 
practices of Mithridates; and an injury of fo heinous a nature 
could not be expiated by any thing lefs than the ruin of the man 


who did the mifchief. To this end, he gave the command of his 
forces to his fon, who entered Armenia at the head of a numerous 
army. An invafion fo unexpected filled Mithridates with confterna- 
tion. He fled the field, and, leaving the enemy in pofTeffion of his 
camp, threw himfelf into the fort of Gorneas (a) ; aplace ftrong 
by nature, and defended by a Roman garrifon, under the com¬ 
mand of Cadius Pollio, the prsfed, and Cafperius, a centurion. 
The machinations of a fiege, and the ufe of warlike engines, are 
things unknown to favage nations : the Romans have reduced that 
branch of the military art to a regular fyftem. Rhadamiftus at¬ 
tempted to carry the works by aflault, but without effed, and 
with confiderable lofs. He formed a blockade, and, in the mean 
time, made his approaches to the avarice of the governor. By 
bribes and prefents he bargained with that officer to betray his 
truft. The centurion protefted againft fo foul a treachery, de¬ 
claring, in a tone of firmnefs, that he would neither agree to give 
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confederate 


Mithridates 



people. 


ffedted to dread the fuperior 


force of the enemy; aim Cafperius, the 
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damiftus 
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(late of affairs, and the iniquity of 


XLVI. The centurion had 
ho" felt himfelf at liberty to £ 

Mithridates to compromife th< 

gular treaty. 


He 


He 


affedion 


feniority, which preponderated in fa 


vour of Pharafmanes. He added, 


Mithridates 


and, at the fame time, 

The Iberians were 
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i father-in-law to Rhadamiitus. 

« fjperior in number, and yet willing to accede to ™ » P>- 

Pent up in a fortrefs, ill lx*W V 


“ cification. 

bial. 

could 


- what room was left for deliberation ? Peace, 
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atrocious, 
manes. 


of the higheft bidder 
Meanwhile, Cafperi 
He expoftulated with 1 


raife the fiege. The politic king amufed the centurion with 
plaufible anfwers. He talked in equivocal terms, and drew the 
bufinefs into a negociation, while his fecret difpatches urged 
Rhadamiftus, by any means, and without delay, to make himfelf 
mafter of the place. Pollio raifed the price of his treachery, and 


Rhadamiftus 


In confequence of their 
bargain, the governor, by corrupt practices, contrived to make 
the foldiers demand a capitulation, and, if not granted, to threaten 
one and all to abandon the place. Mithridates, in that extre¬ 
mity, fixed the time and place for a congrefs, and went out of the 

m 

garrifon. 
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XL VII. Rhadamistus advanced to meet him. He rallied to 
the king’s embrace; he offered every mark of duty and refped 
to his uncle and his father-in-law; and, by a folemn oath, affured 
him that he woidd not at any time employ either fword or 
poifon againft his life. He decoyed Mithridates into a neigh¬ 
bouring wood, where he faid a facrifice was prepared, to ratify 
the treaty in the prefence of the gods. Among the eaftern kings, 
whenever they enter into mutual engagements, a peculiar cuftom 
prevails: the contracting parties take each other by the right 
hand, and with a ligature bind their thumbs together, till the 
blood is forced to the extremities, and with a flight pundure 
finds a vent. As it gullies forth, the kings apply their mouths 

to the orifice, and fuck each other’s blood. The treaty, in this 
manner, receives the higheft fandion, figned, as it were, with 

the blood of the parties. On the prefent occafion, the perfon, 

* it was to tie the knot, pretending to have made a 

falfe ftep, fell at the feet of Mithridates, and laying hold of his 

knees, 
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book knees, brought him to the ground. A crowd ruffed in and 
, XIL j bound the pro ft rate king with fetters. A chain was faftened to 
A 'i. C ’ his foot, and in that condition (efteemed by thofe nations the 
A ;, D - highcft difgrace) he was dragged along with brutal violence. 

The populace, refenting the grievances which they had buffered 
under an oppreffive and defpotic reign, infulted him with vulgar 
fcurrility, and even with blows. Thinking men beheld the ac 

reverie with compaffion. The wife of the unhappy monarch 
followed with her children, and filled the place with fhrieks and 
lamentations. They were all fecured in covered carriages, apart 
from each other, till the pleafure of Pharafmanes fhould be 
known. Lull of power was the paffion of that prince. Foi a 
brother and a daughter not one tender fentiment remained. He 
ordered them to be put to death ; but, though inured to crimes, 
not in his fight. Rhadamiftus obferved his oath with a pious 
fraud, that added to his guilt. He had bound himfelf not to life 
either fword or poifon; but he (mothered his uncle under a load 
of clothes, and by that evafion fatisfied the religion of a murderer. 
The children of the unhappy monarch bewailed the lofs of their 

father, and, for that crime, were maffacred. 

XL VIII. This aof treachery, and the murders that fol¬ 
lowed it, were foon made known to Quadratus. He called a 
council of war, and, after ftating that the. enemies of the de- 
ceafed king were in poffeftion of his dominions, the point which 
he fubmitted to confideration was, Whether, in that conjun&ure, 
vindi&ive meafures were advifable. Few at the meeting retained 
a -fenfe of public honour. Maxims of policy and felf-intereft 

weighed with the majority. “ The guilt,” they faid, “ of 

« foreign nations gave a folid advantage to the empire, and for 

« that reafon ought to be a fource of joy. To foment divifions 

« am0 ng the enemies of Rome was the trueft wifdom; and, 

“ with 
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“ with that view, the crown of Armenia had been often, with 
“ a fhow of generofity, dealt out by the emperor as the fpecial 
“ gift of the Roman people. Let Rhadamiftus hold his ill- 
“ gotten power; he will hold it with infamy, and the execration 
“ of mankind: while he owes his elevation to his crimes, he 

“ will effectually ferve the interefts of Rome.” This reafoning 
prevailed. The council, however, wifhed to fave appearances. 
That they might not be thought to countenance a foul trans¬ 
action, which might afterwards provoke the emperor to ilfue 
contrary orders, it was agreed to fend difpatches to Pharafmanes, 
requiring him forthwith to evacuate Armenia, and recall his 
fon. 
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XLIX. In that jundure Julius Pelignus, with the title of 

% 

procurator, commanded in Cappadocia; a man, whom all orders 
of the people beheld with contempt and derifion. The de¬ 
formity of his perfon excited ridicule, and the qualities of his 
mind correfponded with his outward figure. He had lived, 
notwithftanding, in the clofeft intimacy with Claudius, at the 
time when that prince, as yet a private man, paffed the hours of 
a ftupid and liftlefs life in the company of buffoons. Pelignus, in a 
fe of vain-glory, undertook to recover Armenia. Slaving drawn 
together the auxiliaries of the province, he marched at the head 


of his forces, and, in his route, plundered the allies, as if the war 
was with them, inftead of the Iberians. Haraffed by the 
fudden incurfions of the barbarians, and deferted by his follow¬ 
ers, he was left without refource. In that diftrefs, he fled to 
Rhadamiftus. Bribery foon purehafed a man of his defeription. 
He advifed the prince to affume the regal diadem, and affifted, 
under arms, at the coronation, at once the author of the meafure, 
and the foldier to fupport it. A proceeding fo vile and infa¬ 
mous could not be long unknown to the eaftern nations. The 

charaCler 
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character of the Roman generals might, by confequence, fink 
into contempt; and therefore, to wipe off the difgrace, Helvidius 
Prifcus was fent at the head of a legion, with orders to ad as 
exigencies might - require. That officer preffed forward with 
expedition. He pafl'ed mount Taurus, and, in the courfe of 
his march, reftored the public tranquillity, not fo much by the 
terror of his arms as by the wifdom and moderation of his coun¬ 
cils. There was reafon, however, to fear that his approach 
would give jealoufy to the Parthians. To avoid a rupture with 
that people, Helvidius was ordered to return with his army into 


L. Vologeses thought it a fair opportunity to recover the 
• kingdom of Armenia. . His anceftors had fwayed the Iceptre of 
that country, and now a foreign invader, by guilt and treachery, 
ufurped the crown. The Parthian king faw his own brother 
Tiridates deprived of power. His pride could not brook that 
any part of his family ffiould be left in that humble condition. 

Determined to dethrone the ufurper, and inveft his brother 

Tiridates with the regal diadem, he put himfelf at the head of 
a powerful army. The Iberians, without hazarding a battle, 
fled before the Parthian monarch. Artaxata and Tigranocerta, 
the two principal cities of Armenia, opened their gates to the 
invader. The inclemency of the winter feafon, and the want 
of due attention to provide for the fubfiftence of an army, 
brought on a famine, and, by confequence, an epidemic difeafe. 
Vologefes was obliged to abandon his enterprife. Armenia 
was once more left defencelefs. Pvhadamiftus feized his oppor¬ 
tunity, and returned to his dominions, elate with pride, and fired 
with refentment againft a people who had already betrayed him, 
and with their national inconftancy were ready on the flrft 
noccafion to repeat their treachery. He mounted the throne; 
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but the people, though inured to fervitude, grew impatient of 
the yoke. They refolved to depofe the ufurper, and in a body 
rufhed forward, fword in hand, to invert the palace. 
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LI. Rhadamistus was obliged to confult his fafety by 
flight. He efcaped with his wife, and both owed their lives 
to the fpeed of their horfes. The queen was far advanced in 
her pregnancy. Her dread of the enemy, confpiring with con¬ 
jugal affedion, ferved to animate her in the firft hurry of their 
flight. She bore the fatigue with wonderful refolution. Her 
condition, however, was too feeble for the violence of fo rapid 

a motion. Seized with pains in her womb, and unable to hold 
out longer, fhe intreated her hulband to end her mifery, and, by 
an honourable death, prevent the infults of impending bondage. 
Rhadamirtus was diftraded by the violence of contending paf- 
fions; he clafped her in his arms; he fupported her drooping 
fpirits, and, by every tender perfuafion, exhorted her to per- 
fevere. Her virtue charmed him, and the idea of leaving her to 

_ O 

the embraces of another, pierced him to the quick. In a fit of 
defpair and love, he drew his fcymitar, and, with a hand already 
imbrued in blood, wounded the idol of his heart. In that con¬ 
dition he dragged her to the margin of the Araxes, and dafhed 
her into the river, that her body might be carried away by the 
current, and never fall into the hands of his enemies. Having 

thus difpofed of his wife, he fled towards Iberia, and purfued 
• his way to his father’s court. 
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wounds, and gave 


her the phyfic of the field. Havin 




after learned her name, From that place fire was 

vey ed her to the chy " ' ^ Tirito> 

“S,:. 


of royalty 


LII. 

^rcta-td'rvitlTLing 0 confulted the Chaldxans about the 
He ^as cna ? . , ron( i pruned to bamlhmcnt. 

££ * UCn‘formerly driven into exile, was 

acTufed of harbouring refentment, and fiill feeling with m ig 

nation the feveri.y of her fate Her hu ant am. t* 


ther of 


prefent 


to a dififieaed jamfiy, 
took occafion to boaft of his moderation. The un- 

1_ l . __ U k /-it* h A 


from 
Claudius 


“* *: a; d lot long furvive his fentence ; but whether he 
happ7 ex - natural death, cannot now be known. 


.lied bv poiion, or a natuia. - 

Report! were various at the time. The aftrologers and mathe- 

Irieians were baniihed out of Italy, by a decree of the fenate, 
— our but ending in nothing. In a fpeech to the fathers 

“udius bellowed great commendation on fuch of the members 

C “ " a {fembly as abdicated their rank on account of their 

narrow circumltances. Some were unwilling to withdraw their 
“Tel but they were all degraded as obllinate men, who to their 

poverty added pride and infolence. 

T TIT During thefe tranfadions, a motion was made in the 
fenate for a law to inflift certain penalties on fuch women*. 

Lid difparage themfelves by intermarrying with flaves. 


The 

fenate 


5 
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fenate decreed, that all who defcended to fo mean an ad, with¬ 
out the corifent of the matter of the have, fhould be confidered 


forfeited 


a hate 


of flavery ; if the mailer confented, his approbation fhould ope- 

manumifTion only. The honour oi this regulation 


rate as a 


the emperor aferibed to Pallas, and thereupon Barea Soranus, 
conful eledt, moved, that the author of fo wife a meafure fhould 


be 


with prastorian ornaments, and 


fum of fifteen 


million of fefterces. By way of amendment to the motion, 
Cornelius Scipio propofed that public thanks fhould be given to 
a man, who derived his origin from the ancient kings of Arcadia, 
and, notwithstanding the dignity of his rank, condelcended to be 
clafled among the minifters of the emperor. Claudius informed 
the fenate, that Pallas was content with honours, and felt no 
ambition to emerge from his ftate of poverty. A decree was 
engraved on brals (a J, exhibiting to the public eye a panegyric 
on the moderation of a manumitted Have, who had amaffed no 


of 


in 


' - ' --- / * 

his pocket, could give fo ftriking ail example of ancient par- 


fimony 
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LIV. Pallas had a brother known by the name of Felix* 
who had been for fome time governor of Judaea. This man did 
not think it necelfary to preferibe any reflraint to his own de¬ 
fires. He confidered his connection with the emperor’s fa- 
. vourite as a licenfe for the word; of crimes. The Jews, it is 
true, with a fpiri't little fliort of open rebellion, had- refufed, in 
the reign of Caligula, to- place the ftatue of that emperor in the 
temple. Intelligence of his death arrived foon after; but even 

A 

that event was not fufficient to allay the ferment. Future princes 
might have the fame ambition, and the dread of a fimilar order 
kept the province in agitation. Felix inflamed the difeontents 
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of the people by improper remedies; and Ventidius Cumanus, 
to whom a part of the province was committed, was ready to 
co-operate in any wicked projed. The Galileans were under 
the controul of Cumanus; Felix governed the Samaritans. 
Thofe two nations, always fierce and turbulent, were at variance 
with each other, and now, when they defpifed their governors, 
their animofity broke out with redoubled fury. 

They waged a predatory war; laid wafte each others lands, 
rufhed from their ambufcade to fudden encounters, and, at times, 
tried their ftrength in regular engagements. The plunder of 
the war was given up to their rapacious governors, who, there¬ 
fore, connived at the mifchief. The dilorders of the province 
grew to an alarming height, infomuch that the two governors 

were forced, at laft, to have recourfe to arms in order to quell 
the tumult. The Jews refifted, and numbers of the Roman 
foldiers were maflacred in the fray. Quadratus, who com- 

S 

manded in Syria, faw the danger of an impending war, and, to 
reftore the public tranquillity, advanced at the head of his forces. 
The infurgents, who rofe in arms againfl the Roman foldiers, 
were punifhed with death. That meafure was foon decided; 
but the conduct of Felix and Cumanus held the general in fuf- 
penfe. Claudius, duly apprifed of the rebellion, and the caufes 
from which it fprung, fent a commifTion direding an inquiry, 
with power to try and pronounce judgment on the two pro¬ 
vincial minifters. To make an end of all difficulties, Quadratus 
placed Felix on the tribunal among the judges, and, by that 
meafure, fheltered him from his enemies. Cumanus was found 
guilty of the crimes committed by both, and in this manner the 
peace of the province was reftored. 

LV. Cilicia was foon after thrown into convulfions. The 

peafants 
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peafants of that country, known by the name of the Clitseans (a J, 
a wild and favage race, inured to plunder and hidden commo¬ 
tions, aflembled under Trofobor, a warlike chief, and pitched 
their camp on the fumroit of a mountain, fteep, craggy, and al- 
moft inacceflible. From their faftnefles they came rufhing down 
on the plain, and, ftretching along the coaft, attacked the neigh¬ 
bouring cities. They plundered the people, robbed the mer¬ 


chants, and utterly ruined navigation and commerce. 


They 


laid liege to the city of Anemurium, and difperfed a body of 


horfe, fen 
the place. 


With that detachment the freebooters dared 


of 

to 


hazard battle. The ground being rugged, difadvantageous to 

cavalry, and convenient only to foot foldiers, the Romans were 

totally routed. At length Antiochus, the reigning king of the 

country, appealed the infurredion. By popular arts he gained 

the good will of the multitude, and proceeded by ftratagem 

againft their leader. The confederates being ruined by difunion 

among themfelves, Trofobor, with his principal adherents, was 

put to death. By conciliating meafures the reft were brought to 
a fenfe of their duty. 
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LVI. It was about this time, that between the lake Fucinus 
and the river Liris (a), a palfage was cut through a mountain. 
That a work of fuch magnificence (b) fhould be feen to advan¬ 
tage, Claudius exhibited on the lake a naval engagement, in 
imitation of Auguftus, who formed an artificial bafon on 'the 
banks of the Tiber, and gave a fpedtacle of the fame kind, but 
with lighter veffels, and an inferior number of mariners. Ships 
of three and even four ranks of oars were equipped by Claudius, 
with no lefs than nineteen thoufand armed men on board. To 
prevent a deviation from the fight, the lake was fenced round 

with rafts of timber (c), leaving the intermediate fpace wide 

♦ 

L enough 
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* 
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for 


{kill 


operations of a fea fight. The praetorian guards ftood on the 


rafts of timbei 


In their front 


redoubts were raifed, with proper engines for throwing up 

of miflive weapons. The reft of the 

. The mariners and combatants 


mafly fto 
lake was 

filled 


to the fhips. 
An incredible 


of 


from 


The fleet was manned with 


the neighbouring towns, and even from Rome, attracted by the 
fpedacle, or with a view to pay their court to the emperor, 

crowded round the borders of the lake. The banks, the rifing 
ground, the ridge of the adjacent hills, prefented to the eye a 
magnificent fcene, in the form of an amphitheatre. Claudius 
and Agrippina prefided at the fhow; the prince in a fuperb coat 
of mail, and the emprefs in a fplendid mantle, which was a com¬ 
plete tiffue of entire gold (d). 
malefactors; but the battle, neverthelefs, was fought with heroic 

bravery. After many wounds, and a great effuiion of blood, 
to favour a fet of men who had performed feats of valour, the 
furvivors were excufed from fighting to deftiuCtion. 

LVII. The whole of this magnificent fpeCtacle being con¬ 
cluded, the channel through which the waters flowed was laid 
open, and then it appeared with what little fkill the work was 
executed. The bed was not funk deep enough to gain a level 
either with the middle or the extremities of the lake. It was 
found neceflary to clear away the ground, and give the current 
a freer courfe. The work was finifhed with expedition, and, 
to attract a multitude of fpedators, bridges were thrown 


conftru&ed 


prodigious platform a fhow of gladiators was exhibited. 


over 

On this 
Near 


of the lake a fumptuous 


the 
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the fpot was ill-chofen. The weight of a vaft body of water 
rufhing down with irrefiftible force, earned away the contiguous 
parts of the works, and (hook the whole fabric. Confufion and 
uproar filled the place. The roar of the torrent, and the noife 
of materials tumbling in, fpread a general alarm. Claudius flood 
in aftonifhment. Agrippina feized the moment to accufe Nar- 
ciflus, who had the direction of the whole. She imputed the 
mifehief to his avarice. The favourite made reprifals on the 
character of Agrippina, condemning, without referve, the impo¬ 
tence of a female fpirit, her overbearing pride, and boundlefs 
ambition. 

LVIII. Decimus Junius and Quintus Haterius fucceeded 
to the confulfhip. In the courfe of the year Nero, who had 
attained the age of fixteen, was joined in marriage to OUavia, 
the emperor’s daughter. To grace his character with the fame 

of liberal fcience and the powers of eloquence, he undertook the 
caufe of the inhabitants of Ilium. The young orator began with 
a deduction of the Roman people from a Trojan origin. iEneas, 
the founder of the Julian family, and other paflages drawn from 
antiquity, but in their nature fabulous, ferved to embellifh his 

difeourfe. He fucceeded for his clients, and obtained an entire 
exemption from imports of eveiy kind. He was advocate alfo 
for the colony of the Bolognians, who had lately furtered by fire. 

By the rhetoric of their pleader they obtained a grant of one 
hundred thoufand fefterces. The Rhodians, in like manner, 
were obliged to his talents. That people, after many vicirtitudes, 
fometimes in full pofleffion of their privileges, and occafionally 
deprived of all, as they happened to be friendly or adverfe to the 
Roman arms, had their rights confirmed in the ampleft manner. 
The city, of Apamea, which had been damaged by an earth- 

quake, 
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quake, owed to the eloquence of their advocate a fufpenfion of 
all dues for the term of five years. 

LIX In a fhort time after, the condud of Claudius, under 
the management of the wife, prefented a contraft of cruelty to 
all thefe aits of benevolence. Agrippina panted for t e gar ens 


of Statilius 


He 


ferved 


ieffed a brilliant fortune. Tarquitius lnicus nau 
him as his lieutenant. At the inftigation of Agrippina, this 


preferred 


of 


magic arts 
of his coll 


Seeing 


01 eAlUlUUIi) -O J r 

Taurus was fired with indignation at the perfidy 

* r\ rv • 1 _ 


and with his own hand 
iis enemies. The profe- 
Lembers of that aflembly, 


final 


himfelf from 


cutor was expelled the fenate. The members 

detefting the treachery of this vile informer, cm.™ u™ . . 

in fpite of the arts and fecret influence of Agrippina. 

LX. In the courfe of this year, the emperor gave to his fa¬ 
vourite political maxim the force of a law. He had been often 

heard to lav, “ that the judicial resolutions of the imperia pro- 

1 ^ ihn in tV\Pir feveral provinces. of as high 


a 


authority as if they had been pronounced by himielt, 

^ 1 • _* a.T_JaAimUO IXT' 




{hew 
firmed 


To 

con- 


Roman 


tirmeu oy «*• .. * , « 

than ever. By a regulation made by Auguftus, the 

kninhts who ruled the provinces of .(Egypt, were empowered, 

in all cafes, to hear and determine with as full authority as the 

■Wastes of Rome. The rule was afterwards extended to 


magutraies m . ■ . . r , tjCV e 

other provinces, and, even at Rome, the junfdiaion of the 

r . , • wViirVi till then were 


embraced a variety of queftio 


cognizable 
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by 


Claudius enlarged the 


his favourites, and finally veiled in that body the judicial autho- 


for ages the caufe of 


J 1 w 

which the people had Hied their blood; and which, in thole 


aw (a) tc 
Servilian 


rellored it to the fenate. 


Marius 


fierce 


times, the different orders of the Hate were engaged in fa&iohs 
againft each other. The party that prevailed, called itfelf the Pub¬ 
lic, and made laws in the name of the commonwealth. Caius 
Oppius and Cornelius Balbus, fupported by Auguftus, were the 
,firft who decided the rights of war and peace. To mention. 


after 


of 


of Matius, Vedius, and others of 

lefs ; fince we find th< 
higher than mere do 


raifed to a level with the prince, and 


the authority of the laws. 
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LXI. A grant to the people of Coosfa), of a general immu¬ 
nity from taxes, was the next meafure propofed by the emperor. 
He introduced the quellion with a fplendid account of their an¬ 
cient origin. “ The Argives, or, at leaf, Coeus, the father of 

% 

“ Latona, firft fettled on the ifland. iEfculapius arrived foon 
“ after, and carried with him the invention of medicine. That 
11 ufeful fcience continued in his family through a long line of 

u defendants.” He mentioned by name the feveral perfons in re- 

> 

gular fuccelfion, and the period of time in which they flourilhed. 
He added, that Zenophon, his own phyfician, was defended from 

4 

that illuftrious family. The exemption, therefore, now requelled 

♦- 4 

hy a man of fuch difinguilhed eminence, ought to be granted, in 
favour of an ifland fo famous in llory, to the end that the inha- 
. Vol, II, O hi tarns. 
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bimnts, free from every —• ‘‘T‘ more fuMlantial plea of me- 

get her to the worflnp of They Ld bo aft, 

i:S a :f« 


favour 


ana, m mo _ , ,• 

be varnilhed with confiderations of a public nat . 


LXII. 


from Byzantium (a) 


before 


from. 


the heavy rates and dirties under which they laboured. 

^ - - * 1 _ rx OT tllUC* 


They re- 
ie faithful 


allies of 


: navinu uv-wxx, —* — o r 

They traced the hiftory of their ferviees from 

W A « 1 __. y* O Al 1 


Macedonia 


of 


(b) 


e character, was umcu a..— r - xx 

They alleged, moreover, the fuccours 


:h 


fent againft Antiochus (c) 


Anthony (d) 


Lucullus 


a 

Nor did they 


lehTe 1C heChars at the time when they entered By- 

“Trium and found not only a free paffage for their fleets and ar- 
-annum, ana iou _ nrovihons and mi¬ 


litary ftores 


, XI n Byzantium, it is well known, ftands at the extre- 
■ of Europe on the narrow ftrai. that fepara.es Europe from 

A f 7 The city was built by the Greeks, who were led to the 
Ana. In y _xVint nracle about 


by 


for 


the proper puce - > t0 the territory of the 


blind. 


people 
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people of Chalcedony, the fir ft adventurers in that part of the 
world, who had their opportunity to feize the beft fituation, and, 
through want of difcernment, chofe the worft. Byzantium en¬ 
joys many advantages ; the foil is fertile, and the fea abounds with 
fifh, occafioned by the prodigious fhoals, that pour down from the 
Pontic fea, and, to avoid the rocks which lurk beneath the waves 


coaft 


♦ 

Byzantium 


3 the oppofite fhore 
fifherv was at firft £ 


great branch of 


In procefs of time, the trade was 


cramped by exceflive impofitions; and to be relieved, eithei by a 

total extinction, or, at leaft, a reduction of the duties, was now the 

•* 

prayer of their petition. Claudius was inclined to favour their 


wars 


fered heavy Ioffes; and it was, therefore, proper to grant them a 
compenfation. They were accordingly freed from all duties for 
the term of five years. 
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LXIV. In the confulfhip of Marcus Afinius and Manius Aci- 

lius, a fucceffion of prodigies kept the minds of men in conftant 
dread of fome violent convulfion in the ftate. The tents and en- 
figns of the foldiers were fet on fire by a flafh of lightning; a 
fwarm of bees fettled on the capitol; women were delivered of 
monftrous births; and a pig, as foon as farrowed, had the talons of 
a hawk. It happened, at this time, that every order of the ma- 
giftracy was fhort of its proper number, the public having loft by 
death, within a few months, a queeftor, an aedile, a tribune, a prae- 
tor, and a conful. This was reckoned among the prodigies. 
Amidft the confirmation that covered the whole city, no perfon 
whatever was fo ferioufly alarmed as Agrippina. Claudius, it 
feems, had faid in converfadon, that, by fome fatality, it had been- 
his conftant lot to bear, for a time, the irregularities of his wives, 
and in the end to punifh them. The expreflion fell from him in 

O 2 his 
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BOOK his liquor. Agrippina knew the force of it, and refolved to take 

her meafures beforehand. But Domitia Lepida, whom fhe hated 
for female reafons, was to be the firft devoted vidtim. She was 
the daughter of the younger Antonia, great niece to Auguftus, 
and filler to Cneius Domitius (a), the firft hufband of the em- 
prefs. Proud of thefe advantages, Lepida. confidered herfelf no 
way inferior to the imperial confort. Their age, their beauty, and 
their riches were nearly on a level; both of diffolute manners, 
proud, fierce, lafeivious, and in their vices, no lefs than then- 
views of ambition, determined rivals. Which of them Ihould 
have entire dominion over the mind of Nero, the aunt or the mo 
ther, was the point in difpute between them. Lepida made her 

approaches to the young prince by affability and foftnefs of man-? 
ners. Her liberality and endearing tendernefs gained the af* 
fedtions of the prince. Agrippina behaved with the authority 
of a mother, eager to grafp the imperial dignity for. her Ton, and, 
when Ihe gained it, unwilling to own him for her fovereign. 



LXV. A charge was framed againft Lepida, importing, That 
“ by magic arts fhe afpired'to the emperor s- bed, and, by neg- 
a ledting to bridle the infolence of her numerous flaves in Gala- 
“ bria, the fhewed herfelf an enemy to the peace of Italy. She 
was condemned to die. Narciffus endeavoured to avert the fen- 
tence •, but his efforts were ineffedtual. That minifter had for 
fome time beheld Agrippina with deep miftruft. He faw through 
Tier defigns, and, to his feledt friends, did not fcruple to declare, 

“ That whatever became of the fucceflion, whether it devolved on 
u Nero or Britannicus, the dilemma would either way be fatal to 
u himfelf. He was bound, however, to the emperor by ties of 

“ gratitude, and in his fervice was ready to lay down his life. It 
* was by his counfels that Silius and Meffalina were both undone. 

“ Should Nero feize the fovereignty, the crimes of his mother 

H might 
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a might bring forward the fame cataftrophe ; and if Britannicus 
“ fucceeded to the empire, with that prince he had no claim of 
“ merit. At prefent, a ftep-mother plans the min of the imperial 
“ houfe. To look on in fdence, and yield to her towering am- 
“ bition, were a more flagitious crime, than to have connived at 
“ the vices, of the emperor’s former wife... But the.vices of the 
“ former wife are now renewed by Agrippina. Her adulterous 
“ commerce with Pallas is too well known; and it is equally' 
“ known, that her modefty, her fame, her honour, and even her 
“perfon, all are fubfervicnt to her -ambition.” Such was the 

language of Nurciflus. In the. warmth of - his. emotions he em¬ 
braced Britannicus.; he hoped to fee him grow up to man’s 

eftate; he fixed his eyes on the prince.; he lifted up his hands to 
the gods, devoutly praying that he might live to crufh the enemies 
of his father, even though all, who took an adive part againft 
his mother, fhould be doomed to perifh with them. 
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LXVL In the midft of thefe diftradions, Claudius was. at- ■ 

tacked by a fit of illnefs. For the recovery of his health he fet 
out for Sinuefla (a), to try the efFed of a milder air, and the fa- 

lubrious waters of the place.. Agrippina-thought Ihe had now an 
opportunity to execute the black defign .which fhe had long 
fince harboured in her breaft. Inftruments of guilt were ready at 
her beck, but the choice of the poifon was Hill to be confidered : 
if quick and fudden in its operation, the treachery would be ma- 
nifefl:: a flow corrofive would bring on a lingering death. In - 
that cafe, the danger was, that the confpiracy might, in the in¬ 
terval, be dcteded, or, in the weaknefs and decay of nature, the 
affedions of a father might return, and plead in favour of Bri- 

I 

tannicus. She refolved to try a compound of new and exqui- 
fite ingredients, fuch as would make diredly to the brain, yet not 
bring on an immediate diffolution.' A perfon of well-known 
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for the bufinefs 


This 


lit uuwv — x- v 

was the famous Locufta; a woman lately —- 
in clandeftine praftices, but referved among the inftruments o 

_amhifion. Bv this tool Ot 


ftate to ferve the purpofes of —- . . 

iniquity the mixture was prepared. The hand to adminifter tt 
miqmty bufinefs it was to ferve 


was that ot Halotus, --> _ ~ . .. „ 

the emperor’s table, and tafte the viands for his matter. 


LXVII. The particulars < 
fome time after, and found 


of 


VIUU1V -- j 

mufhrooms was the vehicle of 


poifo 


- X 

The effed was not 


foon perceived. Through excefs of wine or the ftupidity of 
nature perhaps the ftrength of his conftitution, Claudius remained 

nat ’ * F ~ r ..._ oA and p-ave him fome re- 


infenfible 


effort of nature followed, and gave him 

boldly 


- i_ r 1 -P 

lief Agrippina trembled for herielt. 
her bett expedient. Regardlefs of her fame and all that report 

could fpread abroad, flic had recourfe to Zenophon, the phyfician, 
whom file had feduced to her intereft Under pretence of - 


fiftimr vJlaiKiius 10 umuau 

ufe of a feather tinged with the moft fubtle poifon, and with that 
inftrument parched the emperor’s throat. With the true fpint 
'f an affaffin he knew, that, in atrocious deeds, a feeble attempt 
ferves only to confound the guilty, while the deed, executed wi 

y all and is fure to earn the wages of 


confummates 


iniquity 


Meanu 


LA V 1U- ivj.j.axa, ”- 7 . . , 

the emperor had breathed his laft,the confuls and the pontiffs joined 

in vows and Applications for his recovery. Medical preparations 
were hill applied to a lifelefs body, and the farce of attending e 

v ^ L 1 ... r _—fnl'An for thr 1lirr.pl- 


fick was continued, till proper 


fion 


c 
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fion of Nero 


affe&ed to fmk 


She 


and feeing Britannicus, fhe folded him in her arms, and called 

him, with expreffions of tendernefs, the image of his father. She 

detained him with fond careffes, and never fuffered him to leave 

the apartment. With the fame deceitful arts fhe contrived to 

decoy his two fillers, Antonia and O&avia. The avenues of the 
* 

palace were clofely guarded, and, at intervals, favourable accounts 
of the emperor were iffued, the better to keep every thing in 
fufpenfe, and amufe the hopes and fears of the foldiers, till the 
arrival of the propitious moment, promifed by the Chaldsean 

allrologers. 
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LXIX. At length, on the third day before the ides of Octo¬ 
ber (aJ, about noon, the palace gates were thrown open. A prse- 
torian cohort, as ufual, was drawn up under arms. Nero, at¬ 
tended by Burrhus, made his appearance, and, on a fignal given 
by the commanding officer, the foldiers received him with ffiouts 
and acclamations. He was immediately put into a litter. Some 
of the foldiers, we are told, even in that fcene of joy and 
uproar, looked around for Britannicus, and afked in vain for 
that unfortunate prince. None of his party appearing, they 
yielded to the impulfe of the moment. Nero was conveyed to the 
camp. He addreffed the foldiers in a fpeech fuited to the occa- 
fion, and promifed a donative, equal to the liberality of his de- 
ceafed father. He was proclaimed Emperor of Rome. The 
voice of the army was confirmed by the fenate. The provinces 
acquiefced without reluctance. Divine honours were decreed to 
the memory of Claudius, and funeral ceremonies, not inferior to 
the magnificence that attended the remains of Auguftus. In this 
article, Agrippina was willing to vie with the pomp difplayed 
by her great-grandmother Li via. The will of the deceafed em¬ 
peror 
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under Boiocalus, make the fame attempt, and with no better fuc- 
cefs. The fpirited anfwer of Boiocalus to the Roman general 
LVII. War between the Hermundurians and the Cattians: both 
nations entertain fuperfitious notions about a river that produces 
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Hermundurians conquer, and the Cattians almof cut to pieces . 
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their quarrel on that account more fierce and violent. The 
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I. HP H E new reign opened with the murder of Junius Sila- B 0 o K 
JL mis ( ' a proconful of Afia. The deed was perpetrated, xm - 
by the contrivance of Agrippina, without the knowledge of Nero. ^ a."u. cT 
In the charader and condud of Silanus there was nothing that 
could provoke his fate. Under the preceding emperors he had S4 ‘ 
led a life fo inadive, that he fell into contempt, and was called 
by Caligula, “ The Golden Calf.” But Agrippina had cut off 
his brother Lucius Silanus, and lived in fear of the vengeance due 
to her crime. Her fon Nero, not yet arrived at years of dis¬ 
cretion, was raifed by her treacherous arts to the fovereign 
power, and, in oppofition to that meafure, the public voice was 
loud in favour of Silanus, a man every way qualified, of an un¬ 
derhand- 
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derftanding matured by years, an unblemifhed c.haradcr, by Ins 

birth illuftrious, and (what was then of great importance) de¬ 
fended from the houfe of Caefar. Silanus, in fad, was the 

great grandfon of Auguftus. Thefe circumftances confpired 

to work his ruin. ■ The adors in this dark tranfadion were 


Publius 


Roman 


and Helius 


flave ; both employed in Alia to colled the revenues of the 
prince. At a public feaff thofe two confpirators adminiftered 
a dofe of poifon to the proconful with fo little precaution, that 
fecrefy did not feem to be worth their care. The murder of 

* ^ « m t 1 1 • „ . t 


Claudius 


The quarrel between him 


(i) 


He 


ceremony. 

been already ftated. 
fined in clofe and rigorous cuftody, till, driven to the extremity 

of want, he put an end to his mifery with his own hand. Nero 

wifhed to prolong his days. The fecret vices of the piince, 

though they had not then broke out into adion, inclined him, 


wonderful bias of 


counterpart 


for deftrudion 


and Rome would have been a theatre of blood, had not Afranius 


Burrhus and Annaeus Seneca prevented 


pending 


The education of the emperor had been committed to thofe two 


minifters; both high 


(uncommon 


it is) 


free from jealoufy; poffeffing different talents, united by fenti- 


ment 


confideration 


military 


of his 
princi 


Seneca 


of his manners. The two preceptors exerted their joint en- 


fix in the prince’s mind the principles of 


if 


: 
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if that could not be, to reftrain his youthful pafiions, and, by 
moderate indulgence, infufe into his mind a tafte for elegant, if 
_ not innocent pleafures. 


Agrippina 


Fierce with all the 


fhe 


her word defigns, by Pallas, that pernicious favourite, who in- 

P 

cited Claudius to ah inceft'uous marriage, and advifed the adop¬ 
tion of Nero; two fatal meafures, by which that emperor was 
precipitated to his ruin. But it was not in the temper Or genius 
of Nero to bend to the politics of a freedmart; On the other 
hind, the arrogance of Pallas, who afpired above himfelf, gave 
difguft to the prince. Public honours, in the mean time, were 
beftowed with a lavifh hand oh the emperor’s mother. To a 
tribune, who, according to the military practice, afked for the 
word, Nero gave “ Th^ best of Mothers.” Two lidors. 


word, Nero gave “ Th^ best of Mothers.” Two lidors, 
by a decree of the fenate, were ordered to attend her perfon. 
She was, at the fame time, declared the prieftefs of Claudius. 
The funeral of that prince was performed with all the pomp of 


cenforial obfequies. He 
of the gods. 


afterwards, added to the number 


♦ 

III. Nero pronounced the funeral oration. He reprefented, 
in the brighteft colours, the illuftrious birth of the deceafed em¬ 
peror, the number of his confullhips, and the triumphal honours 
of his anceftors. On thofe topics he dwelt with propriety, and 
commanded attention. The tafte of Claudius for the' liberal arts, 
and the uridifturbed tranquillity that prevailed throughout his 
reign, afforded ample room for panegyric, and fhe orator was 
heard with pleafure. But when the judgment arid political wif- 


negyric 
e judgri] 


orator was 


dom of Claudius were mentioned with praife arid decorations of 
language, the ridicule was too ftrong, and none could refrain 

from 
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from laughter. And yet the fpeech was written by Seneca, in 
a ftyle of elegance peculiar to that amiable writer, who pofiefled 
a vein of wit and fancy, that charmed the tafte of the age in 
which he lived. It was obferved, on this occafion, by men ad¬ 
vanced in life, who love, at leifure, to compare the paft with the 
prefent times, that of all the emperors, Nero was the hi ft, who 
was content to be the organ of another s eloquence. In Casfar 
the di&ator the 1110ft eminent orators found an illuftrious rival. 
Auguftus had a How of language, eafy, clear, and copious, well 
fuited to the dignity of a prince. Precifion was the talent of 
Tiberius ; and if his meaning was fometimes obfcure, it was 
when he chofe to be dark and impenetrable. The confufed and 
turbulent genius of Caligula did not transfufe ltfelf into his dif- 
courfe. Even in Claudius, when he came with a fpeech pre-* 
pared and ftudied, there was no want of elegance. Nero, in the 
prime of life, took a different turn, and, with lively parts, ap¬ 
plied himfelf to other objeas. Engraving (a), painting, mufic, 
and horfemanfhip were his favourite purfuits. At intervals he 
was fond of poetry, and his verfes fhewed that he had, at leaft, 

a tinaure of letters. 


IV 


Having played the part of a public mourner, Nero 
made his appearance in the fenate. He began with a florid 
compliment to the authority of the fathers, and the concurrent 
fuffra^es of the army, which raifed him. to the imperial dignity. 


He 


“ lation, and in his councils fuperior wifdom to direa his con- 


“ dua. His 


of contending faaions 


He 


“ an utter ftranger. 

“ flty, no fenfe of injuries, no motives to infpire revenge. 


He 


plained the fyftem of government 


“ purfue; 
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(C 


purfue j the abides which occafioned difcontent and murmur- 


reformed 


<C 


no longer depend on the 


£C 


of the prince, 
.palace (a) the 


Ihould 

The 


“ and the accufed, and thereby fubjeding the lives and fortunes 
“ of men to the influence of a few favourites, was to be abo- 
4 ‘ lifhed. In his palace nothing fhould be venal; nothing car- 
“ ried by intrigue, by bribery, or fecret influence. The revenues 
“ of the prince, and the public treafure, fhould be dillind and 
“ feparate rights. The fenate might retain the full exercife of 
“ the powers veiled in that aflembly by the fpirit of the con- 
“ llitution. Italy and the provinces might, in all cafes, addrefs 
“ themfelves to the tribunal of the confute, and, through that 
“ channel, find their way to the fenate. The executive power 
K over the army was his peculiar province, and he claimed no 
“ more (b)" 
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ferved. 


for fome 
authority 


lations, and among other things ordained, that no advocate 

♦ • 

fhould hire out his talents in any caufe whatever. The law re¬ 
quiring (a) a fpedacle of gladiators from fuch as were chofen to 
the office of quseftor, was entirely abrogated. To thefe refolutions, 
tending, in effed, to repeal the ads of Claudius, Agrippina 
made a ftrong oppofition. In order to carry her point, fhe 
caufed^the fenate to be convened in the palace, where, at a con¬ 
venient ftation at the door behind the arras, fhe might conceal 
her perfon, and overhear the debate. The fathers aded with 
a lpirit of independance, and a decree was palled accordingly. 
On a fubfequent occafion the ambaffadors of Armenia were ad¬ 
mitted to an audience before the prince. Agrippina advanced 


Vol, II 


CL 


to 
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to the tribunal to take her feat, and prefide with joint authority. 
All who beheld the fcene were ftruck with terror and amaze¬ 
ment, when Seneca-, in- the general confuficn, had the prefence 


meet 


Under an appearance of filial 
laved. 


VI. Towards the end of the year, a report prevailed that 

the Parthians had once more invaded Armenia, and that Rha- 
damiftus, tired of a kingdom fo often taken and retaken, de¬ 
clined to end the difpute by force of arms. At Rome, where 
public affairs were difeuffed with freedom, the popular opinion 
was, “ that Nero, young in life, juft out of his feventeenth 
« year, would not be equal- to a- conjuncture fo arduous and im 


“ portant 


dependance could 


flexibility 


of a boy, ftill under the government of his mother ? He had 
« tutors, indeed; but would they undertake the command of 
« avmies, the conduCt of fieges, and all the various operations 
“ of war ?” It was argued on the other hand, “ that the fftua- 
« tion of affairs was better than it could have been under a 
“ prince like Claudius, worn out with age, and funk in floth,. 
the willing dupe of his favourite freedmen.. Burrhus and 


1C 


of experience 


the feafon 


talk 


1 ~ 

“ Odavianus Ctefar, having barely paffed his nineteenthyear, were 
« both at the head of armies, in times big with danger, amidlt 
« the diftradions of a civil war. It is by the wifdom of their 


and 


with 


Whether the cabinet of Nero was filled 


:vii 


u counfellors, or with men of talents and integrity, 

44 he evident* If the emperor,. without regarding 


“ nedions 
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C+i 


nedlions and court intrigue, chofe a general, not on account 
of his wealth and intereft, but for his military character, the 
queftion would be then fairly decided.” 


VII. While thefe different opinions kept the public mind 
in agitation, Nero ordered levies to be made in the eaftern na¬ 
tions, and the legions, thus recruited, to take poft on the con¬ 
fines of Armenia. He defired, at the fame time, that Agrippa (a) 
and Antiochus, two oriental kings, fhould hold their forces in 
readinefs to enter the territory of the Parthians. For the con¬ 
venience of his armies bridges were thrown over the Euphrates. 


(b) 


country 


called Sophenes (c) to Sohemus: both princes were 
allowed to affume the enfigns of royalty. In this crifis a for¬ 
tunate circumftance gave a fudden turn in favour of Rome. 


Vardanes 


the fon of Vologefes, became a competitor for the 
crown in oppohtion to his father. The Parthians were, by 
confequence, obliged to recall their armies, and under colour of 
deferring;, not of abandoning the war. A 
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mema 


VIII 


ftrain of flattery. They voted that prayers and public thankf- 
givings fhould be offered to the gods, and that during the fo- 
lemnity Nero, adorned with a triumphal robe, fhould enter the 
city with all the fplendour of an ovation. It was farther re-- 


Mars 


erected to the prince, in form and dimenfion equal to that of 

the god. Amidft this fervile adulation, the appointment of 


Domitius Gorbulo to the command of the 


Armenia 


gave univerfal fatisfadtion. The road to preferment, men 
began to hope, would, from that time, be open to talents 
.and fuperior merit. By the arrangement which was fettled 
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Gor¬ 


in the eaft, part of the auxiliaries, with two legions, were 
flationed in Syria, under the command of Ummidius Quadratus, 
the governor of that province. An equal number of legionary 
foldiers and allies, befides the cohorts and light troops that 
wintered in Cappadocia, were affigned to Corbulo. The kings 
in alliance with Rome had diredions to co-operate with thole 
generals, as the events of war fhould happen to require, 
bulo was high in favour with the princes of the eaft. Awaie 
that fame, in the beginning of all military operations, makes a 
deep impreffion, that general advanced by rapid journeys, and 
at iEgea (a), a city of Cilicia, met Quadratus, who chofe an in¬ 
terview at that place, rather than wait till Corbulo fhewed him- 
jfelf at the head of his army in the province of Syria, where he 
had reafon to fear that the eyes of the people would be fixed on 

his rival in command. The 
advantages *. in his perfon manly, of a remarkable ftature, and 

in his difeourfe magnificent, he united with experience and 

confummate wifdom thofe exterior accomplilhments, which. 


fad 


of no real value, give an air of 


trifles 


IX. The two commanders fent a joint meflage to Vologefes, 
warning him to prefer the fweets of peace to the calamities of 
war, and, by fending hoftages, to mark his refped for the Ro¬ 
man name. The Parthian monarch, intending to wait for a 

more favourable opportunity, or, perhaps, wilhing to remove 

from his court his moft dangerous enemies, gave up as hoftages 
the moft diftinguilhed of the line of the Arlacides. Hifterius, 
a centurion, fent by Quadratus with orders to travel with ex¬ 
pedition, received the hoftages under his care; but Corbulo, 
apprifed of this artful projed, difpatched Arrius Varus, the com¬ 
mander of a cohort, to claim the care and cuftody of the Par¬ 
thian 
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thian nobles. The centurion refitted. A warm difpute enfued 
between the two officers, till, at length, that they might not 
exhibit a ridiculous fcene to foreign nations, the matter was re¬ 
ferred to the decifion of the hoftages themfelves, and the am- 
baffadors who accompanied them.. The Parthians, ftruck with 
the recent fame of the commander in chief, and, as often happens 
even among enemies, conceiving the higheft relped for his per- 
.ton, gave the preference to Corbulo. Hence a new fource of 
difcord between the two generals. Quadratus complained, that 
the honour which he had acquired was unfairly wrefted from- 
him. Corbulo maintained liis. right,, infilling that the idea of 

delivering up hoftages had never occurred to Vologefes, till fuch 

time as his hopes were humbled by the name of the fuperior 

officer who had the conduit of the wan. To appeafe their jea- 

loufy, Nero iflued an order, that on: account of the profperous 

events achieved by the condud of both generals, the imperial 

fafces under each of them Ihould be decorated with wreaths of 

laurel.. Thefe tranfiidions happened in different years; but, 

for the fake of perfpicuity, they are here related, in one connect¬ 
ed feries. 
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X. In the cotirfe of the fame year, Nero defired that by a 
decree of the fenate a ftatue might be ereded to his father 
Cneius Domitius ffinobarbus, and that Afconius Labeo, his- 
former tutor, might be honoured with the confular ornaments.. 
The fenate propofed, that ftatues of folid gold or filver Ihould be- 
ereded in honour of the prince; but Nero had the modefty to 
rejed the offer. A law was alfo in agitation, by which the year 
was to begin from December, the month in which Nero was. 
born. This too was over-ruled. The emperor refolved to 
continue the old ftyle, dating the year from the calends of Ja¬ 
nuary ; a day rendered facred by the eftablilhed religion of the 

Romans. 
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Romans. An attempt was made to arraign Carinas Celer, a 

member of the fenate, and Julius Denfus, of the equeftrian order. 
The firft was accufed by his flave; the crime objected to the 
latter was his attachment to Britannicus. Both profecutions 
were fuppreffed bv order of the -emneror. 


a. v. c. 

So?. 

A. D. 
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XI. Nero and Lucius Antiftius were the nextconfuls. Dur¬ 
ing the folemnity of fwearing the magiftrates, according to cuf- 
tom, on the a£ts of the emperor, Antiftius had it in command 
not to include in his oath the a£ts of the reigning prince; an 
inftance of mod eft y and felf-denial, which the fathers thought 
could not be too highly commended. They were lavifh of praife, 
in hopes that the fenfe of honeft fame, even in matters of little 
moment, implanted early in the mind of a young man, might 
fhoot up to a principle of honour, and the love of folid glory. 
In a Ihort time after, Nero diftinguilhed himfelf by an a£t of 
clemency in the cafe of Plautius Lateranus (a), w r ho, for his 
criminal intrigues with Meffalina, had been expelled the fenate. 
The emperor reftored him to his rank. He even bound him¬ 
felf to obferve throughout his reign the virtues of humanity. 
This promife he renewed in feveral fpeeches prepared for him 
by the.pen of Seneca, and probably written to difplay the moral 
leflons which the philofopher taught, or to fhew the brilliant 
talents of that lively writer. 


XII. The authority of Agrippina was now on the decline.- 
An enfranchifed female flave of the name of Acte (a) had 
gained an entire afcendant over the affections of the prince. To 

conduct this intrigue, Nero chole Otho (b) and Claudius Senecio 
for his confidential friends ; the former defcended from a family 
ef confular rank; the latter, the fon of a freedman belonging to 
.riie late emperor. They were both elegant in their perfons. 

Their 
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introduced 


Their tafte' for debauchery and clandeftine vices 
them to the notice of the prince. Their firft approaches to 

Agrippina: fhe e'ndea- 



his friendfhip were unperceived 
voured afterwards to remove them from his prefence, but her 


efforts were without efifed: 
famed 


The emperor’s friends 


oppofition to his new intrigue. A courtefan, who gratified the 
ardour of a young man’s paflion, without injury to any perfon 
whatever, was thought an objed of no importance. Nero, it h 


true 


birth, nor her unfpotted virtue, could fecure his affedions. By 
fome fatality, or, perhaps, by the fecret charm of forbidden. 


pleafures 


heart was alienated from 


wife; 


The 


con- 


nedion with his favourite concubine ferved to reftrain the prince 

from other purfuits; and there was reafon to fear, that, detached 

from her, he might riot in fcenes of higher life, and deftroy the 
peace and honour of the nobleft fnmilW 


r. 
* 
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XIII. Agrippina was fired with indignation. She com- 
plained aloud that an enfranchifed Have was put in competition, 
with the emperors mother, and a wretch of mean extradion 
was to be treated as her daughter-in-law. She flormed with all 
the rage of female pride, never refleding that the prince might 
fee his error, or that' fariety and cold indifference might, in time, 
liicceed to the vehemence of youthful paffion. The haughty 

fpirit of the mother ferved only to inflame the ardour of her 
fon. He gave a loofe to love, and threw off all regard for his 
mothei, determined, for the future, to yield to no authority but 
that of Seneca. Among the friends of that minifter was a man 


of the name of Annaeus Serenus (V), who pretended to admi 
the perfon of Ade, and, to throw a veil over the growing paf¬ 
fion of Nero, conveyed to her,, in his own name, the d refen 



fent 
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the annals 


lent by the fecret gallantry of the prince. Agrippina thought it 

J _ . c . . ___I 


r ferocity 


She had recourfe to art, and 


Her 


hoped by gentle methods to regain her influence, 
apartment was now at her fon’s fervice. Love, at his time of 

as natural, and his fuperior rank demanded fome indul- 
Under the care and management of his mother he 
enjoy his fecret pleafures. She apologized for the warmth 


life, v 

gence 


offer 


Her 


,VVU1I -- 

her treafure, little inferior to imperial riches, 
always in extremes j violent in the beginning, and in the end 

too complying. 

A tranfition fo fudden did not efcape the obfervation of Nero. 
His confidential friends were alarmed. Dreading nothing fo 


much 


reality 


now 


played 


an 


.nee ofh 
infidious 


/ W 

It happened 
appropriated 


to the ufe of the mothers and wives of the emperors. 


He 


fnlendid 


and a confiderable quantity of 


Thefe he 


prefented 


The things 


were gay and magnificent, the kind of ornaments that pleafe the 

® ' « - • n i 1 _ 


of women, and, being unalked and 


this 


Ihe 


they were fent with a better grace. 

civility into an affront. The defign, 
her perfon, but to deprive her of the reft of thofe valuable effeds. 

Her fon affeded to divide with his mother what he owed en¬ 
tirely to her protedion. Her words were reported to the em¬ 
peror with additional malice. 


XIV. In order, by a fudden blow, to humble Agrippina 

6 


her 
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difmifled Pallas (a) from 


favour of Claudius this 


ce of firft 
withdrew 


minifter, and fovereign arbiter of the empire. As he 
from court with his train of followers, Nero pleafantly faid, 
“ Pallas is going to abdicate.” Before he retired, it is certain 


that he had bargained for himfelf. 


fhould 


that no inquiry 


the Dublic fhould 


tone of menace fhe 


The indignation of Agrippina was not to be refrained : in a 

endeavoured to intimidate her enemies ; 
r en in the emperor’s hearing, fhe exclaimed aloud, “ Britan- 
nicus is grown up, the genuine iffue of Claudius, and every 
way worthy of the fucceffion to his father. The fovereignty 


<£ 




3 been wreftea from him by an in 
adoption only, and now prefumes 


of 


who 


him 


every thing fhall 


“ brought to light: the misfortunes which fhe herfelf had caufed 
“ in the imperial family, her inceftuous mairiage with her un- 
cle, and the poifon that put an end to his life ; all fhall be 


difclofed 


By 


“ gods Britannicus is Hill alive: that refource fill remains. 
“With that young prince fire would join the army: in the 
“ cara P Ihould be heard the daughter of Germanicus; Burrhus, 
“ and Seneca, the famous exile, might prefent themfelves before 
“ the praetorian foldiers j the firft with his maimed hand, and 
“ the fecond, armed with his tropes and flowers of rhetoric : 


CC 


fit 


“ the Roman world. 


opinion, to govern 




fhe 


brandiftiing her hands, and pouring out a torrent of inventive. 


She 


deified Claudius: fhe 


of the murdered Silani, and of others who perifhed by her 

guilt, 
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for all, fhe 


treachery 


XV. These violent declarations made a deep impreffion on 
the mind of Nero. The birth-day of Britannicus, when that 
prince was to enter on his fifteenth year, was near at hand. 
This gave rife to a number of reflections. The turbulent fpii it 
of Agrippina, and the char-after of the prince, filled him with 
apprehenfions. On a late occafion Britannicus had given a fpe- 
cimen of early acutenefs, flight, indeed, in itfelf, but fuch as dif- 
nofed the people in his favour. It happened, during the Satur- 


(«) 




the amufement at court. The lot fell to Nero: he impofed his 
commands on the company, in no inftance aiming at ridicule or 
inconvenience, till he came to Britannicus. He ordered the 


young prince to ftand in the middle of the room, and fing 
fong to the company. By this devife he hoped that a ftriplmg, 

not yet accuftomed even to fober converfation, much lefs to re- 
J ... r i . 1 — '.r. Bl'i- 


derifion 


veil/ rtuu J^r > rr TT T f \ 

tannicus performed his part without embaraflinent. His long (c) 
alluded to his own cafe, exprefling the fituation of a prince ex¬ 
cluded from the throne of his anceftors. The whole company 


V 


of 


L vj c 1 ^ 1 1 ^jy- 1 j ~ 

and the midnight hour had thrown off all diflimulation, 
they expreffed their feelings without difguife. Nero found that 


wine 


pleafantry 


Hatred, from that mo¬ 


ment, took poffeffion of his heart. The furious and implacable 
fpirit of Agrippina kept him in a conftant alarm. No ciime 
could be alleged againft Britannicus, and, by confequence, there 
was no colour to juftify a public execution. 

Nero rcfolved to aft by covert ftratagem. A preparation of 

poifon 
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poifon was ordered, and Julius Pollio, a tribune of the praetorian 
cohorts, was called in as an accomplice. This man had in his 
cuftody the famous Locufta, a woman guilty of various crimes, 
and then under fentence for the practice of adminiftering poifon. 
She was made an inftrument in the confpiracy. For fome time 
before, care had been taken to admit none to the prefence of 
Britannicus, but fuch as had long fince renounced every prin¬ 
ciple of honour and of virtue. The firft potion was given to 
Britannicus by his tutors; but being weak, or injudicioufly qua¬ 
lified, it pafled without effect. The flow progrefs of guilt did 
not fuit the genius of Nero. He threatened the tribune, and 

was on the point of .ordering the forcerefs to be put to death. 
He railed at both as two cowards in vice, who wifhed to fave 
appearances, and concert a defence for themfelves, while they 
left a dreadful interval, big with fear and danger. To appeafe 
his wrath, they promifed to prepare a dofe as fure and deadly 
as the aflaffin’s knife. In a room adjoining to the apartment 
of the emperor they mixed a draught, compounded of in¬ 
gredients, whofe fure and rapid quality they had already expe¬ 
rienced. 
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XVI. According to the cuftom at that time eftablifhed at 
court, the children of the imperial family dined, in a fitting 
pollure, with the nobility of their own age, in fight of their re¬ 
lations, at a table fet apart, and ferved with due frugality. 
Whenever Britannicus was, in this manner, feated at his meal, 
it was a fettled rule that an attendant fhouid tafte his food and 

liquor. T o 

death of both, an innocent beverage, without any infufion that 
could hurt, was tried by the proper officer, and prefcnted to the 
prince. He found it too hot, and returned it. Cold water, in 
which the poifon had been mixed, was immediately poured into 

R 2 the 


preferve this cuftom, and prevent detedion by the 
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the cup. Britannicus drank freely ; the effed was violent, and,, 
in an inftant, it l’eized the powers of life : his limbs were palfied, 
his breath was fupprefled, and his utterance failed. The com¬ 
pany were thrown into confternation. Some rulhed out of 
the room, while others, who had more difcernment, ftaid, but in. 
aftonifhment, with their eyes fixed on Nero, who lay ftretched 
at eafe on his couch, with an air of innocence, and without 
emotion. lie contented himfelf with calmly faying,. “ This is 
“ one of the epileptic fits to which Britannicus has been fubjed 
“ from his infancy. The diforder will go off, and he will foon 
“ recover his fenfes.” Agrippina was ftruck with horror. She 
endeavoured to fupprefs her feelings; but the inward emotions 
were too ftrong; they fpoke in every feature, plainly Ihewing 
that fhe was as innocent as Odavia, the filter of Britannicus*. 
By this horrible ad the emperor’s mother faw all her hopes at 
once cut off, and from fo daring a ftep, Ihe could even then 
forefee that her fon would wade in blood, and add to his crimes 
the horror of parricide. Odavia, though ftill of tender years, 
had feen enough of courts to teach her the policy of fmothering 
her grief, her tendernefs, and every fentiment of the heart. In 
this manner the feene of dittradion ended, and the pleafures of 

the table w r ere renewed. 


XVII. One and the fame night faw the murder of Britan¬ 
nicus and his funeral. Both were preconcerted. Without ex¬ 
pence, or any kind of pomp, the prince’s remains were interred 
in the Field of Mars, under a fhower of rain, which fell with 
fuch violence, that it palfed with the multitude as the fure fore¬ 
runner of divine vengeance on the authors of fo foul a deed j 
a deed, notwithstanding all its horrors, which many were in¬ 
clined to think of with lefs feverity, when they confidered that, 
from the earlieft times, a fpirit of jealoufy always fhbfifted be- 

6 tween 
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tween brothers, and that the nature of fovereign power is fuch, 
as not to endure a rival. From the writers of that period there 
is reafon to conclude, that Nero, on various occafions, had taken, 
advantage of the tender years of Britannicus, and offered vile 
indignities to his perfon. If the anecdote be founded in truth,. 
the death, which delivered a defendant of the Glaudian line 
from foul difgrace, cannot be deemed premature or. cruel. The 
prince, it is true, died in the hour of hofpitality, without warn¬ 
ing, without time allowed to his filler to take the laft farewell;, 
and his mortal enemy faw him in the pangs of death.. After 
all his fufferings, the poiloned cup was mercy.. The hurry with - 
which the funeral was performed, was juftified by Nero in a pro¬ 
clamation, Hating the practice of the ancient Romans, who or¬ 
dained with wifdom, “ That the. bodies of fuch as died in the 
“ prime of life fhould, as foon as polfible,. be. removed from ■■ 
“ the public eye, without waiting for. funeral orations, and the 
“ flow parade of pomp and ceremony.. For himfelf, deprived as 
“ he was of the afliftance of a brother, he depended altogether 
“ on the affedions of the people, in full perfuafion, that the fe- 
“ nate, and all orders of men,, would exert their beft endeavours 
“ to fupport a- prince, who now remained the only branch of a 
“ family born to rule, the empire of the world.” After this 
public declaration, his next care was, by large donations, to fe-- 
cure in his intereft all his moft powerful friends,. 
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XVIII. The condud of fuch as were moll diftinguifhed by 
the munificence of the emperor, did not pafs uncenfured. They 
were men who profefled integrity, and yet did not blufh to take 
palaces (a), country-feats, and extenfive lands, all equally willing 
to have fhare of the plunder. By their apologifls it was argued, 
that they could not avoid fubmitting to the will of a prince, , 
who knew the horror of his crimes, and hoped by Ids liberality 
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to foften the public refentment. 

ble. Indignation like hers was 


. continued 
ppeafed bv 


fhe 


quent meetings with the leaders of her party ; and, with more 

than her natural avarice, fire colledfed -money in all quarters ; 

% 

flie courted the tribunes and centurions; and to the thin nobi¬ 
lity, which then remained, flie paid every mark of refpedl, dwell¬ 
ing with pleafure on their names, applauding their virtues, with 


ftrength 


in Rome. 


Nero was apprifed of all that paffed. By his orders 
the fentinels who .guarded her gates (as had been done in the 
time of Claudius, and fince his deceafe) were all withdrawn. 
The German foldiers, who had been added by way of doing ho¬ 
nour to the emperor’s mother, were likewife difmifled from her 


fervice 


eft 


To retrench the number 


of her adherents and viTitors, Nero refolved to hold a feparate 


court. 


afligned to his mother the manfion 


pied by Antonia. 


vifited 


■vilits were a ftate farce : he went with a train of attendants, 
.and, after a fhort falute. took his leave with rold civilitv. 


XIX. In the mafs of human affairs there is nothing fo vain 
and tranfftory as the fancied pre-eminence which depends on 
popular opinion, without a folid foundation to fupport it. Of 
this truth Agrippina is a melancholy proof. Her houfe was 
deferted ; no friend to comfort her; no courtier to flutter at her 
levee ; and none to vifit her, except a few women who fre¬ 
quented her houfe, perhaps with a good intention, or, more pro¬ 
bably, with the little motives of female triumph. In the number 
was Junia Silana, formerly divorced, as has been mentioned, 
from Caius Silius, at the inftigation of Meflalina.. Since that 
time, flie became the intimate friend of Agrippina; by her birth 

illuftrious, 
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illuftrious, diftinguifhed by her beauty,, and notlefs fo by her laf- 
civious conduct. Her friendffiip for Agrippina, foured after- 
wards by contentions between themfelv.es, turned to bitter hatred.. 
A treaty of marriage between Silana and Sextius.Africanus, a ci¬ 
tizen of illuftrious rank, was rendered abortive by the ill offices 
of Agrippina. She told the lover, that his miftrefs, though no 
longer in the prime of life, was of a diffolute chara&er, and ftill 
abandoned to her vicious pleafures.. In. this a<ft of hoftility love 
had no kind of ftiare. Agrippina had not fo. much as a wilh for 
the perfon of Africanus ; but Silana enjoyed large poffeffions,, 
and being a widow without, children, her. whole fortune might; 
devolve to the hulband. 
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Silana,. from that moment, was flung with refentment. The 
feafon for revenge fhe thought was now arrived, and, for that pur- 
pofe, flie employed Iturius and Calvifius,. two of her creatures,, 
to frame an accufation againft Agrippina, not on. the ground of 

the old and. threadbare ftory about her grief for Britannicus, and 
her zeal for O&avia; but with a deeper intent, that revenge 
might have its full blow. The head of the accufation was, That 
Agrippina had confpired with Rubellius Plautus, a defcendant of 
Auguftus, by the maternal line in the fame degree as Nero, to 
bring about a revolution, and, in that event, to marry the ufurper, 
and once more invade the commonwealth. With this charge,. 

drawn up in form, Iturius and 
of the freedmen of Domitia, the 


Iturius and Calvifius fought Atimetus, one 
Domitia, the emperor’s aunt. A fitter, perfon 

could not be chofen: he knew the enmity that fubfifted between 
his miftrefs and Agrippina, and, for that reafon, liftened eagerly 
to the information. Having heard the particulars, he employed 
Paris the comedian (who had like wife received his freedom from 


Domitia), and, by him, conveyed 

with circumftances of aggravation. 


to the emperor, 
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The 
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XX. The night was far advanced, and Nero paffed the time 
in riot and gay caroufal, when Paris entered the apartment. In 
the prince’s parties he had always been a pimp of pleafure; but 
now, a meffenger of ill news, he appeared with an air of dejection. 
He laid open the particulars of the charge. Nero heard him with 
difmay and terror. In the firft agitations of his mind he re- 
folved to difpatch his mother, and Plautus, her accomplice. Bur¬ 
rhus was no longer to command the praetorian bands: he was 
the creature of Agrippina, raifed at firft by her influence, and 
in his heart a fecret friend to her and her intereft. If we may 
credit Fabius Rufticus, a commiffion was actually made out, and 
fent to Caecina Tufcus; but recalled, at the requeft of Seneca, 

who interpofed to fave his friend from difgrace. According to 
Cluvius and Pliny, the honour of Burrhus was never called in 
queftion. To fay the truth, the authority of Fabius Rufticus is 
not free from fufpicion. He flourifhed under the protedion of 
Seneca, and the gratitude of the writer embraces every oppor¬ 
tunity to adorn the charader of his patron. 


The hiftorical evidence is fairly before the reader, agreeably to 
the defign of this work, which profeffes to depend, at all times, 
on the teftimony of authors, when they agree among them- 
felves ; and, when they differ, to ftate the points in difpute, with 

the reafons on each fide. Nero was diftraded with doubt and 


fear. 


the 


without 


delay. Nor was his fury to be reftrained till 
Burrhus pledged himfelf, if the charge was verified, to fee exe¬ 
cution done upon her; but to, be heard in anfwer to the ac- 
cufation, he faid, was the right of the meaneft perfon, much 
more fo of a mother. In the prefent cafe, no charge was made 


form 


o profecutor appeared ; the whole was nothing 
of a bufy tale-bearer, who brought intelligence fr 


the 
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the houfe of an enemy; but the time chofen for the difcovery 
makes the whole improbable. Paris the informer came in the 
dead of night; and after many hours fpent in caroufing, what 
can be expedted, but confufion, ignorance, and fatal temerity ? 
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XXI. Nero was pacified by this reafoning. At the dawn of 
day, proper perfons were fent to Agrippina, to inform her of the 

allegations againft her, and to hear her defence. The com- 
miffion was executed by Burrhus in the prefence of Seneca, and 

a number of freedmen, who were fent to watch the whole 
proceeding. Burrhus dated the charge; he named the in¬ 
formers, and, in a tone of feverity, enforced every circumdance. 
Agrippina heard him undifmayed, and, with the pride and 
fpirit of her character, replied as follows: “ That Silana, who has 

“ never known the labours of child-bed, fhould be a ftranger to 
“ the affedtions of a mother, cannot be matter of furprife. 
“ A woman of profligate manners may change her adulterers, but 
“ a mother cannot renounce her children. If Iturius and Cal- 
“ vifius, two bankrupts in fame as well as fortune, have fold 
“ themfelves to an old woman, is it of courfe that I mull be 
“ guilty of a crime which they have fabricated ? And mud my 
“ fon, at the indigation of two fuch mifcreants, commit a parri- 
“ cide ? Let Domitia fhew her kindnefs to my fon ; let her vie 
“with tendernefs like mine, and I will forgive her malice; I 
“ will even thank her for it. But Ihe is in league with Atime- 
“ tus, who is known to be her paramour: Paris, the fiage- 
“ player, lends his aid : the talents that figured in the theatre, 
“ he hopes, will be able to plan a real tragedy. 

% 

w 

“ At the time when my cares were buly to make Nero the 
“ adopted fon of Claudius; to inved him with proconfular digni- 
“ ty, and declare him conful eledt; when I was labouring to open 
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my fon the road to empire, where was Domitia then ? Her 


“ ponds and 


groffed 


Stand 1 


forth the man, who can prove that I tampered with the city 


« guards; that I feduced the provinces from their allegiance, or 
“ endeavoured to corrupt the flaves and freedmen of the em- 
“ peror. Had Britannicus obtained the imperial dignity, could 
“ I have hoped to live in fafety ? And if Rubellius Plautus, or 

« any other perfon, had feized the reins of government, can 
“ it be fuppofed that my enemies would not have feized their op- 
“ portunity to exhibit their charge, not for intemperate words, 
« thrown out in the warmth of paffion, the effufion of a mo- 
« ther’s jealoufy, but for real crimes, and thofe of fo deep a dye, 
« that no man can forgive them, except a fon, for whom they 
“ were committed.” Such was the language of Agrippina. The 
warmth and energy with which fhe delivered herfelf, made an im- 
preffion on all who heard her. They endeavoured to foften af- 
flidion, and mitigate the violence of her feelings. She demanded 
an interview with her fon, and the meeting was granted. In his 
prefence fhe fcorned to enter into a vindication of herfelf. To 
anfwer the charge might betray too much diffidence: nor did 
fhe dwell on the fervices which fhehad rendered to her fon ; that 
were to tax him with ingratitude. Pier objed was to punifh her 
accufers, and reward her friends. She fucceeded in both. 


XXII. The fuperintendance of corn and grain was granted to 
Fsenius Rufus. The public fpe&acles, then intended by the em¬ 
peror, were committed to the care of Arruntius Stella. The 
province of ./Egypt was affigned to Caius Balbillusf^, and that 
of Syria to Publius Anteius. But the laft was the bubble of 
promifes, and never fuffered to proceed to his government. Silana 
was fent into exile. Calvifius and Iturius ) ffiared the fame 
fate. Atimetus was punifhed with death. Paris, the-comedian, 


was 
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of too much confequence: he had the art of miniftering 
pleafures of the prince: his vices 


him. Rubellius 


for the prefent, pafled by in fiience 


XX1IL Soon after this tranfa&ion, Pallas and Burrhus were 
charged with a confpiracy to raife Cornelius Sylla to the imperial 
feat, in conlideration <of his illuftrious birth, and the affinity 
which he bore to Claudius, being, by his marriage with Anto¬ 
nia the fon-in-law of that emperor. In this bufmefs, a man of 
the name of Paetus was the profecutor ; a bufy pragmatical fellow, 
notorious for haraffing his fellow-citizens with confifcations to the 
treafury, and on the prefent occafion a manifeft impoftor. To 


find 


difguft 


In the courfe of the trial, fome of his freedmen being mentioned 


pleafure 


anfwer. “ That 

e fig- 

If the 


« bufmefs required fpecial diredions, he committed his mind to 
« paper, unwilling to mix in difcourfe with people fo much be- 
« neath his notice.” Burrhus, though involved in the profecu- 
tion, took his feat on the bench with the judges, and pronounced 
his opinion. Psetus. was condemned to baniffiment, and all his 

papers, which he preferved as documents to be ufed in the revival 
_ c a _ —fn'ifo TKr^rp mm m irted to the flames. 


fliew 
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XXIV. Towards the clofe of the year, the cuftom of having 

a cohort on duty, at the exhibition of the public fpedacles, was 

entirely laid afide. By this meafure the people were amufed 

foldiers, being thus removed 

a wpr? nn longer in danger of 

the city. 

From 


tainting 


r 

of the army with the vices of 

S 2 
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From this experiment it was to be further feen, whether the po¬ 
pulace, freed from the control of the military, would be ob- 

fervant of decency and good order. The temples of Jupiter and 
Minerva being (truck with lightning, the emperor, by the ad¬ 
vice of the foothfayers, ordered a folemn luflration to purify the 
city. 


-A. TT. c. 

8og. 

A- D. 

56. 


Quintus Volufius and Publius Scip 


of 


w ^ 

the empire, and the corruption of manners that difgraced the 


city 


the 


garb of a (lave 


vifited 


brothels, and rambled through all by-places, attended by a band 
of rioters, who feized the wares and merchandize expofed to 


offered violence to all that fell 


In thefe 


frolics, Nero was fo little fufpefted to be a party, that he was 
roughly handled in feveral frays. He received wounds on fome 
occafions, and his face was disfigured with a fear. It was not 
long, however, before it tranfpired that the emperor was become 
a night-biawler. The mifehief from that moment grew more 
alarming. Men of rank were infulted, and women of the firft 


grofi 


The example of the prince 


brought midnight riots into fafhion. Private perfons took their 
opportunity, with a band of loofe companions, to annoy the pub¬ 


lic ftreets. 


filled 


infomuch that Rome, at night, refembled a city taken by florm. 


Lid adventures, Julius Montanus 
advanced to the magiftracy, hat 


en- 


— he 


counter the emperor and his party. Being attacked with force, 


defence; and finding, afterwards 


to foften refentment 


5 


difeomfited in the fray, he endeavoured 

his behaviour: but the 


for 


excufe 



*33 



excufe was confidered as a reflection on the prince, and Montanns 
was compelled to die. 

Nero perfifted in this courfe of debauchery, and, for the fafety 
of his perfon, took with him a party of foldiers, and a gang of 
gladiators. Thefe men, in flight and accidental fkirmiflies, kept 
aloof from the fray 5 but if warm and aCtive fpirits made a ftout 
refiftance, they became parties in the quarrel, and cut their way 
fword in hand. The theatre, at the fame time, was a fcene of 
uproar, and violent contention. The partifans of the players 
waged a kind of civil war. Nero encouraged them, not only 
with impunity, but with ample rewards. He was often a fecret 
fpedator of the tumult; and, at length, did not blulh to appear 
in the face of the public. Thefe difturbances were fo frequent, 
that, from a people divided into factions, there was reafon to 
apprehend fome dreadful convulfion : the only remedy left, was 
to banilh the players out of Italy, and once more make the fol¬ 
diers mount guard at the theatre. 
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XXVI. About this time, -the enfranchifed flaves 
folence of their behaviour to the patrons who had given them 


freedom 


It was propofed 

to pafs a law, empowering the patron to reclaim his right over 


made 


fathers 


willing to adopt the meafure, but the confuls did not choofe to 
put the queftion before due notice was given to the emperor. 
They reported the cafe, and the fubftance of the debate, refuell¬ 
ing to know whether the prince would, of his own authority, 
enaa a law that had but few to oppofe it. In fupport of the mo- 


freedmen 


anfwerable for their condua in the fenate 


them 
far as 
to 
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d threaten violence to their perfons; they raifed their hands 

gainft their benefactors, and, with audacious contumacy, pre¬ 


fumed to hinder them from 


m 


due 


of 


law. The patron, it is true, has peculiar privileges : but in what 
do they confift ? In the empty power of banifhing the freedman. 


of the favour 


that 


punifhment 


plains of Campania. In every 


other point of view, the freedman is on a level with the higheft 
citizen. He eniovs equal privileges. It were, therefore, a pru- 


meafure t 
te purpofe 


The manumitted 


flave fhould “ be taught to prolong the enjoyment of his liberty 
“ by the fame behaviour that obtained it at firft. Nor could 
w this-be deemed an oppreffive law ; lince, as often as the freed- 
14 men Ihewed no fenfe of duty or fubordination, to reduce them 


<« 


to their primitive fervitude 


be the foundeft policy. 


When gratitude has no effeCt, coercion is the proper remedy 


XXVII. In anfwer to this reafoning, it was contended by the 


mifchief. 


I 1 J. / ' 

« fhould fall on the guilty only. For the delinquency of a few, 


of all ought not to be taken 


The freedmen 


11 were a large and numerous body, ihom them the number of 
« the tribes was completed, the magiftrates were fupplied with 
« inferior officers, the facerdotal orders with affiftants, and the 


recruits 


Many 


“ and even the fenators had no other origin. DeduCt the men 
“ whofe fathers were enfranchifed, and the number of freeborn 

“ citizens will dwindle into nothing. When the ranks of fo- 
“ ciety were eftablifhed at Rome, it was the wifdom of the old 
« rpnublic to make Jiberty the common right of all, not the pre- 


‘t 


7 




rogative 
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rogative of a few 


of conferring 


boo K 

XIII. 


a 


modes (a) 


mi 


confirm 


The man en-- 


« franchifed. without proper ceremonies before the prator, was 


mafter 


bufmefs 


<{ of the patron to 


flave 


withhold 


4< but when freedom is fairly beftowed 


a. 


of 




this 


He fignified his pleafure to the fenate, that, in • all caufes be 


fhould 


of the 


rights of the body at large. Soon after this regulation, Paris, 


who had received 


freedom from Domitia, the emperor’s 


from 


freeborn citizen (b) 


was 


dictated 


infamy 


There remained,, notwithftanding, even at this 

image of ancient liberty. A proof of this occurred 

nloPA Kpfwppn Vibullius. the- ursetor, and 


XXX Cl v. v***.^* - - J. 

Antiftius, tribune of the people. Certain partifans of 



V 


by 


the praetor 


The tribune 


rpofed 


the prifoners. This condud was condemned by the fenate, as 


extrajudicial and illegal 


A. decree paffed, ordaining that the 


{hould not prefume 

confuls ; no 


to fummon to then* own tribunal 
mm,Tho refided in different parts of Italy, and were amenable 

* _ i r . . 1 1 


a; it. a 

809 - 

A. D. 
56 .* 


the municipal laws of 


It 


further 


the 


4 
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■ - v — / competent to the tribunes to fit in judgment at their own houfes ; 

A 809. ' and that the fines, impofed by their authority, fhould not be en- 
56. * tered by the quaeftor in the regifters of the treafury, before the end 

of four months from the day of the fentence, that, in the mean 

* 

time, the party aggrieved might have the benefit of an appeal to 
the confuls. The jurifdidion of the aediles, patrician as well as 
plebeian, was defined and limited ; the fureties which they might 
demand were Hated with precifion ; and the penalties to be im¬ 
pofed by their authority were reduced to a certain fum. In con- 
fequence of thefe regulations, Helvidius Prifcus, tribune of the 
people, feized the opportunity to proceed againft Obultronius 
Sabinus, a quseftor of the treafury. He charged him with ha- 
raffing the 

feizing their effeds to be fold by audion. To redrefs the griev¬ 
ance, Nero removed the regifter out of the hands of the quseftor, 
and left that bufinefs to the care of prsefeds commiflioned for 

the purpofe. 

XXIX. In this department of the treafury various changes 
had been made, but no fettled form (a) was eftablilhed. In the 
reign of Auguftus, the prasfeds of the treafury were chofen by 
the fenate ; but there being reafon to fufped that intrigue and 
private views had too much influence, thofe officers were drawn 
by lot out of the lift of the prsctors. This mode was foon found 
to be defedive. Chance decided, and too often wandered to men 
unqualified for the employment. Claudius reftored the quaeftors, 
and, to encourage them to ad with vigour, promifed to place 
them above the neceffity of foliciting the fuffrages of the people, 
and, by his own authority, to raife them to the higher magiftracies. 
But the quacftorfhip being the firft civil office that men could un- 

dertake, maturity of underftanding was not to be expeded. Nero, 

for 


poor with unreafonable confifcations, and unmercifully 
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for that reafon, chofe from the praetorian rank, a fet of 
rriiffioners of known experience and tried ability. 
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XXX. During the fame 


Vipfs 



found guilty of rapacity in his government of Sardinia. Ceftius 

Proculus was profecuted 

# 


for 


up the point, he was acquitted. 


Qu 


fleet at Ravenna, and by his profligate man¬ 
ners and various vices harafled the people in that part of Italy, 
with a degree of infolence not to be endured by the moft abjett 

nation, was brought to his trial on a charge of rapine and op- 
preffion. To prevent the final fentence, he difpatched himfelf 
by poifon. About the fame time, Caninius Rebilus, a man 


determined to 


owledge ©f the laws, and his am 
himfelf from the miferies of old 


conftitution. He opened a vein, and bled 


The 


event was matter of furprife to all. The fortitude, that could 


ners. 

ferent 


man foftened 

.1 ll y 1UU* V/JLA UWMWAAJ * ' -- 

iptuous enjoyments, and infamous for his effeminate man- 
Lucius Volufius, who died in the fame year, left a very dif- 
chara&er. He had lived, in fplendid affluence, to the age 

of ninety-three, efteemed for the honeft arts by which he ac¬ 
quired immenfe wealth, under a fucceffion of defpotic emperors 
yet never expofed to danger. He found the art of being rid 

and virtuous with impunity. 


XXXI. Nero, with Lucius Pifo for his colleague, entered 


his fecond confulfhip 


of 


In this year we look in vain for tranf- 
T?fl-nrlnn , s r>en. The vaft foundation of 


(a), built by Nero in the Field of Mars 
lployed in that magnificent ftrudure, t 


fwell a volume: but deferiptions of that kind-may be left 


Vol. II. 


T 


the 


A. U. C. 
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the pages of a city-journal. The dignity of the Roman people 

requires that thefe annals Ihould not defcend to a detail fo mi¬ 
nute and uninterefting. It will be proper to mention here, that 
Capua and Nuceria,two Roman colonies, were augmented by a 
body of veterans tranfplanted to thofe places, A largefs of two 
hundred fmall fefterces to each man was diftributed to the pop'd- 
lace, and, to fupport the credit of the Hate, 


hundred thoufand 


fum of four 
depofited in the treafury. 


(b) 


Haves, was remitted, with an appearance of moderation, but, in 

fa< 3 , without any folid advantage to the public. 1 he payment 
of the duty was only fhifted to the vendor, and he, to indemnify 
himfelf, raifed his price on the purchafer. The emperor lflued 

a proclamation forbidding the magiftrates and imperial procu¬ 
rators to exhibit, in any of the provinces, a fhow of gladiators,- 
wild be aft s, or any other public fpedacle. The practice of 
amufing the people with grand exhibitions- had been as fore a 

grievance as even the grafping hand of avarice. The gover¬ 
nors plundered the people, and by difplays of magnificence hoped 
to difguife, or, in fome degree, to make atonement for their 

crimes. 


XXXII. A decree palled the fenate to protect, by additional 

terrors of law, the life of the patron from the malice of his Haves. 
With this view, it was enaded, that,-in the cafe of a mailer flam 
by his domeftics, execution fhould be done, not only on fuch as 
remained in a ftate of a dual fervitude, but like wife on all, who, 
by the will of the deceafed, obtained their freedom, but continued 
to live under his roof at the time when the murder was com¬ 
mitted. Lucius Varins, who had been degraded for rapacious 
avarice, was reftored to his confular rank, and his feat in the 

fenate. Pomponia Grsecina, a woman of illuftrious birth, and 

, the 
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the wife of Plautius (a), who, on his return from Britain, en¬ 
tered the city with the pomp of an ovation, was accufed of em¬ 
bracing the rites of a foreign fuperftition (b). The matter was 
referred to the jurifdiaion of her hufband. Plautius, in con 
formity to ancient ufage, called together a number of her rela¬ 
tions, and, in their prefence, fat in judgment on the conduft of 
his wife. He pronounced her innocent. She lived to a great 
age, in one continued train of affliction. From the time when 
Julia, the daughter of Drufus, was brought to a tragical end by 
the wicked arts of Meflalina (c), Ihe never laid afide her mourn¬ 
ing weeds, but pined in grief during a fpaee of forty years, incon- 
folable for the lofs of her friend. During the reign of Claudius 
nothing could alleviate her forrow, nor was her perfeverance im¬ 
puted to her as a crime: in the end, it was the glory of her 
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character. 


XXXIII. This year produced a number of criminal accufa- 

tions. Publius Celer was profecuted by the province of Afia. 
The weight of evidence prefled fo hard, that Nero, unable to 
acquit him, drew the caufe into a tedious length. During that 
ftate of fufpenfe, the criminal died of old age. Celer, the reader 
will remember, was an inftrument in the murder of Silanus (a 
the proconful. The magnitude of his guilt on that occafion 
fo far furpafled the reft of his flagitious deeds, that nothing elfe 
was deemed worthy of notice. The enormity of one atro¬ 
cious crime fkreened him from punifhment. 


The Cilicians demanded j uftice againft Coffutianus Capito, a 
man of an abandoned character, who at Rome had fet the laws 
at defiance, and thought, that, with equal impunity, he might 
commit the feme excefles in the government of his province. 

T 2 The 
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fuccefs 


profecution was carried on with fuch unremitting vigour, 

he abandoned his defence. He was condemned to make 

reftitution. A fuit of the fame nature was commenced againft 

Eprius Marcellus by the people of Lycia, but with different 

A nnwprful fa^inn combined to fuonort him. The 


faction 


confequence was, that fome of the profecutors were banifhed 
for a confpiracy againft an innocent man. 


a. u. c. 

Sxi. 

A. D. 

5 s. 


XXXIV. Nero entered on his third confulfhip, having for 
his colleague Valerius Melfala, the great grandfon of Corvinus. 
Meffala (a), the celebrated orator, who, in the memory of a 
few furviving old men, had been affociated in the confulfhip 


Auguftus, the great grandfather of Nero’s mother, Agrip 
The prince granted to his colleague an annual penfioi 


pina. The prince granted to ms c 
of fifteen hundred thoufand fefterces 


income Mef¬ 


fala, who had fallen into blamelefs poverty, was able to fupport 
the dignity of his rank and chara&er. Yearly ftipends were 
alfo granted to Aurelius Cotta, and Haterius Antoninus, though 
they were both, by diffipation, the authors of their own diftrefs. 


In the beginning of this year, the war between the Romans 
and the Parthians, hitherto flow in its operations, grew warm 
and a&ive on both fides. The pofleflion of Armenia was the 
point ftill in 

which he had fettled on his brother Tiridates, withheld by force, 
and, to let him receive it as the gift of a foreign power, was 
a degree of humiliation to which his pride could not fubmit. 
On the other hand, to recover the conquefts formerly made by 
Lucullus and Pompey, was in Corbulo’s judgment 'worthy of 
the Roman name. The Armenians balanced between the powers 
at war, and in their turn invited each. Their natural bias in¬ 
clined them to the Parthians. Neighbours by fituation, conge- 

7 nial 


difpute. Vologefes faw with indignation the crown, 
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nial in their manners, and by frequent intermarriages clofely 
allied, they were willing to favour the enemies of Rome, and 
even inclined to fubmit to a Parthian matter. Inured by habit 
to a ftate of fervitude, they neither underftood, nor wiftied for 

civil liberty. $ 
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XXXV. Corbulo had to ftruggle with the flothful difpo- 
fition of his army ; a mifchief more embarraffing than the wily 
arts of the enemy. The legions from Syria joined his camp, 
but fo enervated by the languor of peace, that they could fcarce 

0 

fupport the labours of a campaign. It is ceitain, that there 
were amongft them veterans who had feen no fervice ; who 
had never been on duty at a midnight poft; who never mounted 
guard, and were fuch total ftrangers to a fofle and a palifade, 
that they gazed at both as at a novelty. They had ferved the 
term prefcribed in garrifon-towns, without helmets, and without 
breaft-plates, fpruce and tom in their attire, by profeffion fol- 
diers, yet thinking of nothing but the means of enriching them- 
felves. Having diftniffed all fuch as were by age and infirmity 
rendered unfit for the fervice, Corbulo ordered new levies to be 
made in Galatia and Cappadocia. To thefe he added a legion 
from Germany, with fome troops of horfe, and a detachment of 
infantry from the cohorts. Thus reinforced, his army kept the 
field, though the froft was fo intenfe, that, without digging- 
through the ice, it was impoffible to pitch their tents. By the 
inclemency of the feafon many loft the ufe of their limbs, and 
it often happened that the fentinel died on his poft. The cafe 
of one foldier deferves to be mentioned. He was employed in 
carrying a load of wood *. his hands, nipt by the froft, and cleav- 
ing to the faggot, dropt from his arms, and fell to the ground. 


Ihe general, during the feverity of the weather, gave an ex¬ 
ample 


r 
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-v-' thinly clad, his head uncovered, in* the ranks, at the works, cbra- 
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s 3 . vigour exciting the emulation of the men. But the rigour of 

the feafon, and the hardfhip of the fervice,#were more than the 
foldiers could endure. The army fuhered by defertion. This 
required an immediate remedy. The practice of lenity towards 

the firflf or fecond offence, which often prevailed in other ar¬ 
mies, would have been attended with dangerous confequences. 

He who quitted his colours fuffered death as f. on as taken; and 
this feverity proved more falutary than weak compaffion. The 
number of deferters, from that time, fell fhort of what happens 
in other camps, where too much indulgence is the practice. 


mending the brave-, relieving the weak, and by his own active 


XXXVI. Having refolved to wait the return of fpring, 
Corbulo kept his men within their entrenchments during the 
reft of the winter. The auxiliary 'cohorts were ftationed at 

proper pofts, under the command of Pa&ius Orphitus, who had 
ferved as principal centurion. The orders given to this officer 
were, that the advanced pofts fhould by no means hazard an 
engagement. Orphitus fent to inform the general, that the 
Barbarians fpread themfelves round the country with fo little 
caution, that advantage might be f taken of their imprudence. 
Corbulo renewed his orders, that the troops fhould keep within 
the lines, and wait for a reinforcement. Orphitus paid no re¬ 
gard to the command of his fuperior officer. A few troops of 
horfe, from the adjacent caftles, came up to join him, and, 
through inexperience, demanded to be led againft the enemy. 
Orphitus rifked a battle, and was totally routed. The forces 
polled near at hand, whofe duty it was to march to theaffift- 
ance of the broken ranks, fled in confufion to their entrench¬ 
ments. Corbulo no fooner received intelligence of -this defeat, 

than 
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of 


’olved to pafs the fever eft cenfure on die difobedie 
er. He ordered him, his fubalterns, and his men 

4 

of the entrenchments (a ), and there left them in 


army, he gave them 


leave to return within the lines. 


Meanwhile Tiridates, at the head of his vaffals 
with a ftrons: reinforcement fent by his brother 


Vologefes, invaded Armenia 


before, by hidden incur- 


fions, but with open hoftility. Wherever the people were in the 


wafte 


- W 

advanced againft him, he Ihifted his quarters, and, by the velo¬ 
city of his flight, eluded the attack. He moved with rapidity 


from place to place, and, by the terror of a wild and defultory 


war, more 
a conftant 


Corbulo endeavoured, hut without effed 


bring him to an engagement 


He determined, therefore, to 


adopt the plan of the enemy, and, for that purpofe, fpread his 

forces round the country, under the conduct of his lieutenants 
and other fubordinate officers. At the fame time he caufed a 

diverfion to be made by Antiochus, king of Syria, in the pro¬ 
vinces of Armenia that lay contiguous to his dominions. Pha- 
rafmanes, king of Iberia, was willing, in this juncture, to co¬ 
operate with the Roman arms. He had put his fon Rhada- 
miftus to death for imputed treafon, and, to make terms with 
Rome while, in fad, he gratified hi^ rooted averfidn to the 


Rome, while, in 


the 


ardour of a friend to the caufe. 

A 

for Corbulo. That people we 
allies of Rome. They made ir 


Ifichians (a) 


now,. for the firft time, the 


Armenia, and by a defultory rambling war diftraded 


the operations of the enemy, 


Tiridates, 
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Tiridates, finding himfelf counteracted on every fide, fent ara- 
bafladors to expoftulate, as well in the name of the Parthians, as 

r 

for himfelf. “ After hoftages fo lately delivered, and a renewal 
“ of friendfhip, that promifed mutual advantages, why was his 
“ expulfion from the kingdom of Armenia the fixed, the avowed 
intention of the Roman army ? If Vologefes was not as yet 
“ in motion with the whole ftrength of his kingdom, it was be- 
“ caule he wifhed to prevail by the juftice of his caufe, and not 
“ by force of arms. If the fword muft be drawn, the event 
u would fhew that the Arfacides had not forgot that warlike 
u fpirit which, on former occafions, had been fatal to the Roman 
“ name.” Corbulo heard this magnificent language; but, being 
informed, by fore intelligence, that the revolt of the Hyrca- 
nians (b) found employment for Vologefes, he returned for 
anfwer, that the wifeft meafore Tiridates could purfoe, would be 
to addrefs himfelf in a fuppliant flyle to the emperor of Rome. 
The kingdom of Armenia, fettled on a folid bafis, might be his 
without the effufion of blood, and the havoc of a deftrudtive 
war, if to diftant and chimerical hopes he preferred moderate 
meafores and prefent fecurity. 


XXXVIII. From this tune the bufinefs fell into a train of 
negociation. Frequent difpatches paffed between both armies; 

but no progrefs being made towards a conclufive treaty, it was 
at length agreed that, at a fixed time and place, the two chiefs 

come to an interview. Tiridates gave notice that he 


fhould 


Ihould bring with him a guard c 
ber which Corbulo mhrht choofe 


defined 


¥ 

come with a pacific difpofition, and advance to the congrefs 
without their breaft-plates and their helmets. This ftroke of 
eaftern perfidy was not fo fine, but even the dulleft capacity, not 

to 
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to mention an experienced general, might perceive the latent 
fraud. The number limited on one fide, and to the oppofite 
party left indefinite, carried with it a fpecious appearance; but 
the lurking treachery was too apparent. The Parthian cavalry 
excelled in the dexterity of managing the bow and arrow ; and, 
without defenfive armour, what would be the ufe of fuperior 
numbers ? Aware of the defign, but choofmg to difguile his 
fentiments, Corbulo calmly anfwered, that the bufmefs being of 
a public nature, the difcuffion of it ought to be in the prefence 
of both armies. For the convention he appointed a place in- 
clofed on one fide by a foft acclivity of gently rifing hills, where 
the infantry might be ported to advantage, with a vale beneath, 
ftretching to an extent that gave ample fpace for the cavalry. 
On the ftated day Corbulo advanced to the meeting, with his 
forces in regular order. In the wings were ftationed the allies 
and the auxiliaries Cent by the kings in friendfhip with Rome., 
The fixth legion formed the centre, ftrengthened by a reinforce¬ 
ment of three thoufand men from the third legion, drafted 

in the night from the neighbouring camp. Being embodied 
under one eagle, they prefented the appearance of a fingle legion. 
Towards the clofe of day, Tiridates occupied a diftant ground, 
vifible indeed, but never within hearing. Not being able to 
obtain a conference, the Roman general ordered his men to file 
off to their refpeftive quarters. 
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XXXIX. Tiridates left the field with precipitation, alarmed 
at the various movements of the Roman army, and fearing the 
danger of an ambufcade, or, perhaps, intending to cut off the fup- 

plies of provifions then on the way from the city of Trebi- 

* 

zond z(a Jand the Pontic fea. But the fupplies were conveyed over 
the mountains, where a chain of ports was formed, to fccure the 

paffes. 


A flow and lingering war was now to be apprehended: 
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iflue. and compel the Armenians 


refolved 


caflles 


v,' — 

on the defenlive, Corbulo 
ground. The ftrongeft fort in that quarter was known by the 


(b) 


the 


ferved for himfelf, and againft 
f cnt Cornelius Flaccus, a lieutenant general, and Infteius Capito, 

preefed of the camp. Having reconnoitred the works, and pre¬ 
pared for the affault, he harangued his men in effed as follows: 
u You have now to do with a daftardly and fugitive enemy ; a 
“ vagabond race, always roving in praedatory bands, betiaying 
“ at once their unwarlike fpirit and their perfidy; impatient of 
4i peace, and cowards in war. The time is arrived, when the 
“ whole nation may be exterminated *. by one brave exploit 
“ you may gain both fame and booty to reward your valour. 

Having thus inflamed the fpirit of his men, he arranged them 
in four divifions; one clofe embodied under their fhields, form¬ 
ing a military (hell, to fap the foundation of the ramparts ; a 
fecond party advanced with ladders to fcale the walls; a third 

with their warlike engines thr 
darts and miffive fire ; while the (lingers and archers, polled at 

a convenient diftance, difeharged a volley of metal and huge 
mafly ftones. 


fhower 


To keep the enemy employed in every quarter, the attack 

was made on all fides at once. In lefs than four hours the 

Barbarians were driven from their ftations; the ramparts were 

left defencelefs, the gates were forced, and the works taken by 

fealade. A dreadful (laughter followed. All who were capable 

of carrying arms were put to the fword. On the part of the 

Romans only one man was killed ; the number of wounded was 

inconfiderable. The women and children were fold to flavery: 

the reft was left to be plundered by the foldiers. The opera¬ 
tions 
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tions of Flaccus and Capito were attended with equal fuccefs. 
In one day three caftles were taken by ftorm. A general panic 
overfpread the country. From motives of fear or treachery the 

inhabitants furrendered at difcretion. Encouraged by thefe 
profperous events, Corbulo was now refolved to lay fiege in 
form to Artaxata (c J, the capital of the kingdom. He did not, 
however, think it advifable to march the neareft way. The river 
Araxes (d) wadies the walls of the city : the legions would have 
found it neceffary to conftruct the neceflary bridges in fight of 
the enemy, expofed to their darts and miflive weapons. They 
took a wider circuit, and forded over where the current was 

broad and fhallow. 
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XL. Tiridates was thrown into the utmoft diftrefs. Shame 


and fear took poffeflion of him by 


If he differed a block 


ade to be formed, his weak condition would be too apparent; 
if he attempted to raife the fiege, his cavalry might be lur- 


rounded in the narrow defies. He 
towards the clofe of day in order of l 


fhew himfelf 


either to ; 
them into 

movement 


by 


With this intent he made a fudden 
the legions. The attempt gave no 


prepared for 


men 


The third legion took pod 


wing; the fixth advanc 
from the tenth formed 


centre. The 


was fecured 


body 


thoufand horfe 


brought up the rear, with orders to face the enemy whenever an 
attack was made, but never to purfue them. The foot archers, 
and the reft of the cavalry, were diftributed in the wings. The 
left extended their ranks towards the foot of the hills, in order, 
if the Barbarians advanced on that fide, to hem them in between 


U 2 


he 
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the front lines and the centre of the army. Tlridates contented 
himfelf with vain parade, drifting his ground with celerity, yet 
never within the throw of a dart, advancing, retreating, and, by 
every ftratagem, trying to make the Romans open their ranks, 
and leave themfelves liable to be attacked in fcattered parties. 
His efforts were without effedt: one officer, who commanded 

a troop of horfe, advanced from his port, and fell under a volley 
of darts. His temerity retrained the reft of the army. To¬ 
wards the clofe of day, Tiridates, feeing his wiles defeated, with¬ 
drew with all his forces. 


XLI. Corbulo encamped on the lpot. Having realbn to 


imagine that Tiridates 


would 


himfelf 


city 


of 


Artaxata, he debated whether it would not be belt, without lofs 


the 


place. While he remained in fufpenfe, intelligence was brought 
by the fcouts that the prince fet off at full fpeed towards fome 


Media 


He 


:folved, therefore, to wait the return of day, and in the 
time difpatched the light armed cohorts, with orders to 
inveft the city, and begin their attack at a proper diftance. The 


•mean 


fur 


at difcre- 


tion. Their lives were faved, but the town ivas reduced to 
allies. No other meafure could be adopted: the walls were of 
wide extent, and a fufficient garrifon could not be fpared, at a 
time when it was neceffary to profecute the war with vigour ; 
and if the city were left unhurt, the advantage, as well as glory 


of the conqueft 

extraordinary a 


To thefe reafons was added an 
heavens. It happened that the 


fun-beams played with brilliant luftre on the adjacent country, 


circumference 


precinft of the town was covered with the darkeft gloom, at in¬ 


tervals 
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awful 


to fhew the impending horror. This phenomenon was believed to 

^ I 1 • . 


of the eods denouncing the deftrudion 


The 


Statues 


For thefe tranfadions Nero was faint 

fenate decreed a folemn thankfgiving. 
arches were ereded, and the prince was declared perpetual con- 

ful. The day on which the vidory was gained, and alfo that 

on which the news arrived at Rome, and the report was made 

to the fenate, were by a decree to be obferved as annual feftivals. 

Many other votes were palled with the fame fpirit of adulation, 

all in their tendency fo exceflive, that Cams Caffius, who had 

concurred with every motion, obferved at laft, that if, foi the 

benignity of the gods to the Roman people, due thanks were to 

be voted, ads of religion would engrofs. the whole year; and, 

therefore, care fhould be taken to fix the days of devotion at 


they might not encroach too much 


bufinefs of civil life 
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XLII. About this time, a man who had fuffered various 
revolutions of fortune, and by his vices had bi ought on himfelf 
the public deteftation, was cited to anfwer a charge exhibited 
again!! him before the fenate. He was condemned, but not 
without fixing a ftain on the charader of Seneca. Suillius (a) 
was the perfon : in the reign of Claudius he had been the fcourge 
and terror of his fellow-citizens; a venal oiator, and an in¬ 
former by profeffion. In the late changes of government he 
had been much reduced, but not low etiough to gratify the re- 
fentment of his enemies. His fpirit was ftill unconquered. 
Rather than defcend to humble Applications, he preferred the 
charader of a convided malefador. To come at this man, a 

late decree of the fenate, reviving the pains and penalties of the 

Cincian 
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(b) againft fuch advocates as received a price for their 


of 


V 5 - u 

Seneca. Suillius exclaimed againft the proceeding. At hi$ time 
of life he had little to fear. To the natural ferocity of his 

temper he now added a contempt of danger. 


He poured out a torrent of inve&ive, and in particular railed 
with acrimony againft Seneca. w The philofopher, he faid, 

“ was an enemy to the friends of Claudius. He had been ba- 
tc nifhed by that emperor, and the difgrace was not infli&ed 
“ without juft reafon. He is now grown old in the purfuit of 
“ frivolous literature, a vain retailer of rhetoric to raw and inex- 
“ perienced boys. He beholds with an eye of envy all, who, in 
« t he defence of their fellow-citizens, exert a pure, a found, a 
« manly eloquence. That Suillius lived with reputation in the 

« fervice of Germanicus, is a fad well known. He was qutef- 
« tor under that prince, while Seneca corrupted the morals 
« of his daughter, and dilhonoured the family. If it be a 
« crime to receive from a client the reward of honeft induftry, 
“ what fhall be faid of him, who fteals into the chamber of a 

« princefs to debauch her virtue (c) ? By what fyftem of ethics, 

« an d by what rules of philofophy, has this profeffor warped 
« into the favour of the emperor, and, in lefs than four years, 
« amafled three hundred million of fefterces ? Through the city 
« 0 f Rome his fnares are fpread ; laft wills and teftaments are 

« his quarry ; and the rich, who have no children, are his prey. 
“By exorbitant ufury(WJhe has overwhelmed all Italy; the 
“ provinces are exhaufted, and he is ftill infatiate. The wealth of 

« Suillius cannot be counted great; but it is the fruit of honeft 


tt 


induftry. He is now determined to bid defiance to his ene¬ 
mies, and hazard all confequences, rather than derogate from 
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rank and the glory of his life, by poorly yieldi 




man 


pftart in the ftate ; a fudden child of fortune 




of officious tale-bearers, who love to carry i 

tliP arMitinn of t-heir own male\ : 


invedives 


The ene¬ 


mies 


and peculation during his government in Afia.. To fubftantiate 
thefe allegations, twelve months were allowed to the profecutors . 


fhorten 


but that put off their vengeance to a diftant day. 
work, they chofe to proceed upon a new charge, without going 

out of Rome for witneffes. The accufation ft ate d, That by a 


« 


Quintus Pomponius (a) 
ious aits Julia, the daus 


« 


of Drufus, and Poppasa Sabina, were forced to put a period to 
« th e i r lives j that Valerius Afiaticus, Luftus Saturninus, and 
“ Cornelius Lupus, with a long lift of Roman knights, were all 
“ cut off by his villany; and, in fhort, evei 
“ the reign of Claudius was imputed to him. 

Suillus anfwered, That he aded always under the immediate 


5 5 


thefe charges 


he prince, and never of his own motion 
defence, averring, that he had infpeded 


Nero over- 


of the late emperor, and from thofe vouchers it plainly appeared, 
that not oneprofecution was fet on foot by the older of Claudiu 

The criminal reforted to the 

fluffing 
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Meffalina 

-- ! , j 

weaker. Why, it was ar- 


himfelf 


the wicked 


gued, was he the only perfon who lent 
defigns of that pernicious proftitute ? Shall the perpetrator of 

evil deeds , who has received his hire, be allowed to transfer his 


of 


Suillius was condemned, and his effeds were confifcated, 


6 


except 
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except a part allowed to his fon and grandaughter, in addition 
i _ f ^ f Vi m nnrlpr the will of their mother, and 


to what was left to 


their grandmother. He was bamfhed to the iflands called the 


(V 


after 


unbroken. He 


UilUiuivvu. - ^ • • 1 1 i. 

at cafe, but in voluptuous affluence. Elis enemies intended to 
wreak* their malice on his fon Nerulinus, and, with that view 

^ t 1 


•charged him with extortion. Nero checked the profecution; 

. i r • n* _ 1 _tVirvncrhfr. filfficicntlv <UlfwClC(l» 


NLIV. It happened, at this time, that Odtavius Sagitta, tri¬ 
bune of the people, fell in love to diffraction with a married 
woman of the name of Pontia. By prefents and unbounded 

generofity he feduced her to his embraces, and, afterwards by a 
promife of marriage, engaged her confent to a divorce from her 

hufband. Pontia was no fooner free from the nuptial tie, than 

her imagination opened to her other profpeCts. She affe&ed 
delays j her father made objeftions ; fhe had hopes of a better 
match,’and finally fhe refufed to perform her contract. Odavius 
expoflulated; he complained; he threatened; his reputation 
differed, and his fortune was ruined. His life was all that lie had 
left, and that he was ready to facrifice at her command.. His 

fuit, however earned:, made no impreffion. In defpair, he 
begged one night only; that fmall indulgence would affuage his 
forrows, and take the fling from difappointment. The affigna- 
tion was made. Pontia ordered her fervant, who was privy to 
the intrigue, to watch her bed-chamber. The lover went to his 
appointment. He carried with him one of his freedmen, and 
a poniard under his robe. The feene which dually occurs, when 

love is flung to jealoufy, was afted between the parties; re¬ 
proaches, 
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proaches, fond endearments, rage, and tendernefs, war and peace 
took their turn (a). 

' % 

Part of the night was pafled in mutual enjoyment. At length, 

Odavius, in the moment of foft fecurity, when the unhappy 

% 

vidim thought all violence at an end, feized his dagger, and 
fheathed it in her heart. The maid rallied in to aflift her mif- 

trefs. Odavius wounded her, and made his efcape. On the 

* 

following day, the murder was reported abroad; and the hand 
that gave the blow was ftrongly fufpeded. Odavius, it was 
certain, had pafled the night with the deceafed; but his freed- 
man boldly Hood forth, and took the crime upon himfelf. It was 
his deed; an ad ofjufdce due to an injured mailer. This ge¬ 
nerous fortitude from the mouth of an alfaffin was heard with 
allonilhment, and for fome time gained credit, till the maid, who 
had recovered from her wound, difclofed the particulars of the 
whole tranfadion. Pontia’s father appealed to the tribunal of 
the confuls, and Odavius, as foon as his office of tribune ceafed, 
was condemned to fuffer the penalties of the Cornelian law 

againlt aflaffins (b). 
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XLV. In the courfe of the fame year, another fcene of libi- 

i 

dinous paffion was brought forward, more important than that 

which we have related, and, in the end, the caufe of public ca¬ 
lamity. Sabina Poppcea, at that time, lived at Rome in a ftyle 
of tafte and elegance. She was the daughter of Titus Ollius, 
but floe took her name from Poppams Sabinus (aJ, her grandfather 


by the maternal line 


Her father Ollius was, at one time, rifing 


to the highelt honours; but, being a friend to Sejanus, he was 
involved in the ruin of that minifter. The grandfather had 


figured on the llage of public bufinefs. He was 


of confular 


rank, and obtained the honour of a triumph. To be the known 
Vol. II. X dcfcepdant 
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defendant of a man fo diftinguifhed flattered the vanity of Pop- 
prea. Virtue excepted, fhe poflefled all the qualities that adorn 
the female character. Her mother (b) was the reigning beauty of 
lier time. From her the daughter inherited nobility of birth,, 
with all the graces of an elegant form., Her fortune was equal 
to her rank 5 her converfation had every winning art; her ta¬ 


lents were 


and her wit refined. She knew how to 


a flu me an air of modefty, and yet purfue lafcivious pleafures ; in. 
her deportment, decent j in her heart, a libertine. When fhe 
appeared in public, which was but- feldom, fhe wore a veil, that 
{haded, or feemed to {hade her face ; perhaps intending, that 

not wear out and tarnifh to the eye; or be- 


flaould 


c aufe that Ryle of drefs was moft becoming.. To the voice of 
fame fhe paid no regard : her hufband and her adulterer were 

equally welcome to her embraces. Love, with her, was not an. 
affair of the heart,. 


Knowing no attachment herfelf, fhe re 


quired none from 
beftowed her favours 


Where fhe faw her 


She 


was married to Rufius Crifpinus, a Roman knight, and was by 


(0 


luxurious, prodigal, and high in favour with Nero, attracted her 


regard. She yie 
ried the adulterer 


addreffes 


XLVI. Otiio, in company with the emperor, grew lavifh 

i 

in her- praife.. Her beauty and her elegant manners were his 
conftant theme. He talked, perhaps, with the warmth and 
indifcretion of a lover; perhaps, with a defign to inflame the 
paflions of Nero, and from their mutual reliih of the fame en¬ 
joyments to derive new ftrength to fupport his intereft. Rifing 
from Nero’s table, he was often heard'to fay, “ I am going to the 
« arms of her, who poffefles every amiable accomplifhment; by 

6 “ her 
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u her birth ennobled ; endeared by beauty ; the wifh of all be- 
« holders, and to the favoured man the fource of true delight.” 
Nero became enamoured. ‘No time was loft. Poppaea received 
his viftts. At the firft interview fhe called forth all her charms, 
and enfured her conqueft. She admired the dignity of the prince. 
His air, his manner, and his looks were irrefiftible. By this well- 
aded fondnefs fhe gained entire dominion over his affedions. 
Proud of her fuccefs, fhe thought it time to ad her part with 
female airs and coy reludance. If Nero wifhed to detain her 
more than a night or two, fhe could not think of complying; 
flie was married to a man whom fhe loved. She could not 
rifk the lofs of a filiation fo perfedly happy. Otho led a life of 
tafte and elegance, unrivalled in his pleafures. Under his roof 
ftie faw nothing but magnificence, in a fty-le worthy of the higheft 
ftatiom She objeded to Nero that he had contraded different 

•habits. He lived in clofe connedion with Ade, a low-born 
flave ; and from fo mean a commerce, what could be expeded but 
fordid manners and degenerate fentiment! From that moment, 
Otho loft his intereft with the prince: he had orders neither to 
frequent the palace, nor to fhew liimfelf in the tiain of attend¬ 
ants. At length, to remove a rival, Nero made him governor of 
Lufitania. Otho quitted Rome, and, till the breaking out of the 
civil wars, continued in the adminiftration of his province, a firm 
and upright magiftrate, in this inftance exhibiting to the world 

that wonderful union of repugnant qualities which marked the 
man; in private life, luxurious, profligate, and prone to every 
vice ; in his public capacity, prudent, juft, and temperate in the 

ufe of power. 
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XLVII.. It was in this jundure that Nero firft threw off 


mafk 


of 


The 


perfon whom he dreaded 
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fail, of a dull and fluggifh underftanding; but his ftupidity 7 
pailed with Nero for profound thinking, and the deep referve of 
a dangerous politician. In this idea he was confirmed by the: 
malignity of one Graptus, a man enfranchifed by tlie emperor,, 
and from the reign of Tiberius hackneyed in the pradtice of 
courts. He framed an artful ftory. The Milvian (a) bridge was, 
at that time, the fafhionable.fcene of midnight revelry : being out 
of the limits of Rome, the emperor thought that, he might 
riot, at that place, with, unbounded freedom. Graptus told him,, 
that a confpiracy had been formed againft his life, and the vil¬ 
lains lay in ambufh on the Flaminian way but as fortune would 
have it, the prince, by palling through the Salluftian (h) gardens,, 
efcaped the fnare. To give colour to this invented tale, he al¬ 
leged the following circumftance: In one of the riots, which were 
common in thofe diffolute times, a fet of young men fell into a 
lkirmifh with the attendants of the emperor. This, he faid, was 
a concerted plot, and Sylla was the author of it, though not- fo 
much as one of his clients, nor even a Have of his,, was found to 
have been of the party. Sylla,. in fadt, had neither capacity,, 
nor fpirit for an undertaking fo big with danger; and yet, on 
the fuggeftion of Graptus, which was received as pofitive proof,, 

he was obliged to quit his country, and refide, for the future, in. 
the city of Marfeilles. 


NLVIII. During the fame confullhip, the fenate gave au¬ 
dience to the deputies from the magiftrates and the people of 
Puteoli (a). The former complained of the licentioufnefs of the 
populace, and the latter retaliated, in bitter terms,, againft the 
pride and avarice of the nobles. It appeared that the mob rofe 
in a tumultuous body, difeharging volleys of ftones, and threaten¬ 
ing to fet fire to the houfes. A general maflacre was likely 

to 

the 


to be the confequence. Caius Caffius was difpatched 
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the 


His 


occafion, ferved only to irritate the people. He was recalled, at 
his own requeft, and the two Scribonii were fent to fupply his 

them a prtetorian cohort. By the terror 


with 


place. They took 
of a military force, and the execution of a few ringleaders, the 

public tranquillity was reftored. 


XLIX. A decree of the fenate, which had no higher objed 
than to authorife the people of Syracufe to exceed, in their pub¬ 
lic fpedacles, the number of gladiators limited by law, would be 
matter too trite, and unworthy of notice, if the oppofit'ion, made 
by Psetus Thrafea, had not excited againft that excellent man a 
number of enemies. They feized the opportunity to- traduce 


his character. 


If 


pretends to 


of 


“ opinion, that the public good requires liberty of fpeech and 
“ freedom of debate, why defcend to things fo frivolous in- their 


of 


laws 


a 


are 


in queftion; when tributes and impofts are the fubjed 


firft 


“ before the fathers, and, when points 

% 

“ are in agitation, where is his eloquence then ? Every fenator, 
“ who rifes in his place, has the privilege of moving what- 
« eV er he conceives to be conducive to the public welfare ; and- 
** what he moves, he has a right to difcufs, to debate, and put 
“ to the vote. And yet' to regulate the amphitheatre of Syracufe 


“ is the foie bufmefs of a prof 
“adminiftration in all its parts fo 


Is the 


fair 


Thrafea 




and perfed, that even 
the reins of government, could 

find nothing to reform ? If he fuffers matters of the firft 
u importance to pafs in filence, why amufe us with a mock 

“ debate on queftions, 

<( terefted.” 


wherein no man finds 


himfelf m- 
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explanation. of 


con- 


dudl : his an Ever was as follows: When he Tofe to make his 
objections to the law in queftion, he was not ignorant of the mil- 
management that prevailed in all departments of the govern¬ 
ment^ but the principle on which he aded, had in view the 

honour of the fenatc. When matters of little moment drew the 
attention of the fathers, men would fee that affairs of im¬ 
portance could not efcape a body of men, who thought no¬ 
thing that concerned the public beneath their notice. 

L. The complaints of the people, in the courfe of this year, 
again ft the oppreffions pradifed by the colledors (a) of the re¬ 
venue, were fo loud and violent, that Nero was inclined to aholifh 
the whole lyftem of duties and taxes, thereby to ferve the intercfts 

of humanity, and beftow on mankind the greatelt blefling in his 
power. To this generous fentiment the fathers gave the higheft 
applaufe ; but the dcfign, they faid, however noble, was alto¬ 
gether ineradicable. To abrogate all taxes, were to cut off the 
refources of government, and diffolve the commonwealth. Re¬ 
peal the imports on trade, and what would be the confequence ? 
Th e tribute paid by the provinces muff, in like manner, be re¬ 
mitted. The feveral companies that farmed the revenue weie 
ertablifhed by the confuls and tribunes of Rome, in the period of 

J . i nrt. _ 


epubli 


glory 


The 


fyftem 


-eftimate, proportioned to the demands of government. It would, 
indeed, be highly proper to reftrain witliin due. bounds the con- 
dud of the colledors, that the feveral duties, which were 


of 


rapacity 


endured 


LI. Nero 
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Ll. Nero iffued a proclamation, dire&ing that the revenue 


(a) 


form 


infpe&ion of all degrees and ranks of men. It was alfo made a 
rule, that no arrear of more than a year’s handing fhould be 
recovered by the tax-gatherers,, and, in all caies of complaint 
againft thofe officers, the fame fhould be heard and decided in 
a fummary way, by the prstor at Rome, and in the provinces 
by the propraetors or proconfuls. To the foldiers all former pri¬ 
vileges and immunities were preferred, with an exception of the 
duties on merchandize, if they entered into trade. Many other 
regulations were added, all juft and equitable, and, for fome time, 


obferved, but buffered afterwards to fall into difufe 


The 


abolition, however, of the fortieth and the fiftieth penny, with 

many other exactions, invented by the ay 


ftill continues in force. 


of corn, from 


vinces beyond fea, was alfo put under proper regulations ; the 
impofts were diminifhed; the (hipping employed in commerce 


efforts 


of courfe, flood exempted from all duties.. 


LII. Sulpicius 


(a) 


Pomponius Silyanus, 


who had governed in Africa With proconfular authority, were 


adminiftration 


few 


to 


extortion, or any charge- of a- public nature. Silvanus was 
befet by powerful enemies.. They prayed time to produce their 


witneffes 


defendant pteffed 1 for 


He 


was 


rich, advanced in- years, arid had no children; the con- 


fequence was 


ftrong 


poufed his intereft. He 

friends went unrewarded. 

They 
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They hoped by tlicir fervices to merit his eftate, but he furvived 
them all. 

LIII. During this whole period, a'fettled calm prevailed in 

Germany. The commanders, in that quarter, plainly faw that 
triumphal ornaments, granted, as they had been, on every trifling 
occafion, were no longer an honour. To preferve the peace of 
the provinces they thought their true ft glory. Paulinus Pom- 
peius and Lucius Vetus were then at the head of the legions. 
That the foldiery, however, might not languilh in a ftate of in- 
adion, Paulinus finilhed the great work of a bank, to prevent 
the inundations of the Rhine; a projed begun by Drufus fixty- 
three years before (hi ). Vetus had conceived a vaft defign : he had 
in contemplation a canal, by which the waters of the Mofelle (b) 

and the Arar were to be communicated, to the end that the Ro¬ 
man forces might be able, for the future, to enter the Rhone from 
the Mediterranean, and palling thence into the Arar, proceed 
through the new channel into the Mofelle, and fail down the 
Rhine into the German Ocean. This plan was on a great fcale : 
fatiguing marches over a long trad of land would be no longer 
neceflary, and a commodious navigation would be opened be¬ 
tween the weftern and the northern feas. 


JElius Gracilis, who commanded in the Belgic Gaul, heard of 
this magnificent plan with the jealoufy of a little mind. He 


Vetus 


of entering the province of anothei officer 


ha ftep, hefaid, 
the affedions of 


VVUU1VI — 1A w 

the people of Gaul, and, by confequence, might give umbrage 
to the emperor. In this manner, as often happens, the danger 
of having too much merit laid afide a projed of great importance 

to the public. 

LTV. The Barbarians, having feen the 


long inadivity 


/ 
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the Roman armies, conceived a notion, that the generals had it 
in command not to march againft the enemy. In this perfuafion, 
the Frifians (aJ, having ordered the weak, through lex or age, to 
be conveyed acrofs the lakes, marched with the flower of their 

through woods and moraffes towards the banks of 


men 


the Rhine, where they took - poffeffion of a large trad, vacant, 

indeed, at the time, but in fad appropriated to the ufe of the 

Roman foldiers. In this emigration, the leading chiefs were 

both of them fovereign princes, if fove- 


Verritus and Malorix 


Ger 


nany. They had already 
fixed their habitations; they began to cultivate the foil, and the 
lands were fown in as full fecurity as if they occupied their native 
foil; when Vibius Avitus, who fucceeded Paulinus in the go¬ 
vernment of the province, threatened to attack them with his 

whole force, if they did not evacuate the country, or obtain a 

emperor. Intimidated by thefe menaces, the 
out for Rome. Being there obliged to wait 

till Nero was at leifure from other bufinefs, they employed their 
time in feeing fuch curiofities as are ufually fbewn to ftrangers. 
They were conduded to Pompey’s theatre^, where the grandeur 
of the people, in one vaft aflembly, could not fail to make an im- 
preflion. Rude minds have no tafte for the exhibitions of the 


from 


German 


(0 


face 


the place, for the populace, and the different feats afligned to the 
feveral orders of the ftate, engaged their attention. Curiofity 
was excited : they enquired which were the Roman knights, and 
which the fenators ? Among the laft they perceived a few, who, 
by their exotic drefs, were known to be foreigners. They foon 
learned that they were ambaffadors from different ftates, and that 
the privilege of mixing with the fathers was granted by way of dif- 
tindion, to do honour to men, who by their courage and fidelity 

furpaffed the reft of the world. 
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two chieftains. In point of valour and integrity, the Germans,, 
they faid, were fccond. to n& people upon earth. With this 
ftroke of national pride, they rofe abruptly, and took their feats 
among the fenators. Their rough, but honeft fimplicity diffufed 
a general pleafure through the audience. It was confidered as 
the hidden impulfe of liberty ; a glow of generous emulation. 
Nero granted to the two chiefs the privilege of Roman citi¬ 
zens, but, at the fame time,, declared,, that the Frifians muft 
depart from the lands which they had prefumed to occupy. 
The Barbarians refufed to fubmit. A detachment of the auxi¬ 
liary liorfe was fent forward, with orders to diflodge them. 
Tlie attack was made with vigour, and all who refilled, were 

either taken prifoners, or put to the fword,. 


TV. Another irruption was foon after made in the fame 
quarter by the Anfibarians (a),, a people refpeded- for their own 
internal ftrength, and {till more formidable, on account of the 
general fympathy with which the neighbouring Hates beheld their 
fufferings. They had been driven by the Chaucians from their 
native land, and having no place which they could call their 
country, they roamed about in quell of fome retreat, wheie they 
might dwell in peace, although in exile. Boiocalus, a warlike 
chief, was at the head of this wandering nation. He had gained 
renown in arms, and diftinguilhed himfelf by his faithful at¬ 
tachment to the interells of Rome. He urged, in vindication of 
his conduct, that, in the revolt of the Cherufcans^, he had been 
loaded with irons by the order of Arminius. Since that tune, he 
had ferved in the Roman armies; at firft under Tiberius, and 

afterwards under Germanicus; and now, at the end of fifty 

years, he was willing to add to his pall fervices the merit 

of fubmitting himl'elf and his people to the protedion of the 

Romans. “ The country in difpute,” he faid, “ was of wide 

/: w extent; 
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« extent; and under colour of referring it for the ufe of 
« legions, whole traCls of land remained unoccupied, wafte, and 


“ defolate. 


Roman 


depaftur 


cattle; let 


<C 


them retain lands for that purpofe; but let them iiot, while 
they feed their horfes, reduce mankind to the neceffity cf 


41 


perilhing by famine. 


them 


dreary 


« to the interefls of humanity. The affections of a people, 
« willing to. live in friendlhip with them, are preferable to a wide 
u wafte of barren lands. The-exclufive pofleflion of the countiy 

“ in queftion was by no means a novelty. It had been occu- 

“ pied, firft by the Chamavians (c) ; after them, by the Tuban- 
“ tes ; and, finally, by the Ufipians. The firmament over our 


44 


manfion of 
it remains u 


91 


At thefe words, he looked up to. the fun, and appealing to the 


anetary fyftem, afked 


a fpii-it of-enthufiafin, as-' 


if 


cultivated defert, the defolation of nature, gave, a 


fpe£t fit 


for them to furvey ? Would, they not rather let loole the 
ocean, to overwhelm in a fudden deluge a race of men, who 
made it their trade to carry devaftation through the nations, 

and make the world a wildernefs ? 
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LVI. Avitus aniwered in a decifive tone, that the law of the 
ftrongeft muff prevail. “ The gods, whom Boiocalus. invoked, 

“ had fo ordained. By their high will, the Romans w r ere in- 

“ veiled with fupreme authority : to give, or take away was 
“ their prerogative; they were the fovereign arbiters, and.would 
“ admit no other judges.” Such was the anfwer given in pub* 
lie to the Anfibarians. To Boiocalus, in confideration of his 
former merit, an allotment of lands was privately offered. The 

German confidered it as the price of treachefy, and rejected it 

y 2 with 
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with difdain : “ The earth,” he faid, 


afford a fpot 



“ where we may dwell in peace; a place where we may die we 
“ can never want.” The interview en^Qd here. Both Tides 
departed with mutual animofity. The Anfibarians prepared for 


war. 


(a) 


terians, and other nations ftill more, remote. Avitus Tent dif- 
patches to Curtilius Mancia, the commander in chief on the 

1 ~ • in 


Upper 


with inftrudions 


(hew 


himfelf in the rear of the enemy. In the mean time, he put 
himfelf at the head of his legions, and entered the country 


of 


the Tenderians (b) 
their territories, it they did 


forthwith renounce the confe- 

rude- 


deracy. The Barbarians laid down their arms. The 

rians in a panic followed their example. Terror and confterna- 
tion fpread through the country. In the caufe of others none 

were willing to encounter certain danger. 

In this diftrefs, the Anfibarians, abandoned by all, letreated to 
the Ulipians and Tubantes. Being there rejeded, they fouglnpro- 
tedion from the Cattians, and afterwards from the C 


painful 


no where 


received as friends, in moll places repulfed as enemies, and want¬ 
ing every thing in a foreign land, the whole nation perilhed. 
The young, and fuch as were able to carry arms, were put to the 

('word; the reft were fold to flavery. 


LVII. In the courfe of the fame fummer, a battle was fought, 

w 1 B 1 


Hermundur 


(a) 


exclufive property of 


(b was 


of 


To the natural fiercenefs of 


Barbarians, who 


decifion but that of 


fw 


3 


added 
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added the gloomy 


of fuperftition. According 


the 


BOOK 
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nations 


of 


prayers 


of 


The 



fequence, peculiarly favoured; and to that circumftance it was 

L e river and the adjacent woods teemed with 

not, as in other places, a concretion on the 


afcribed 


hilt (c) 


fimpl 


of throwing the water from 


but produced by 
the ftream on a 


pile of burning wood, where, by the conflict of oppofite ele¬ 
ments, the fubhance was engendered. For this fait a bloody 
battle was fought. Victory declared in favour of the Her- 
mundurians. The event was the more deftruftive to the Cat- 


ferocity 


Mars and Mer 


the 

By that horrible 

vow 1 , men and horfes, with whatever belonged to the routed 
army, were doomed to deftru&ion. The vengeance meditated 

bv the Cattians fell with redoubled fury on themfelves. 


dreadful 


the Ubians, a people in alliance with Rome. By a hidden 
eruption of fubterraneous hre, their farms, their villages, their 
cities and their habitations were all involved in one general con- 

^ / „ 9 « *| tt • 1 


flagration. 


nigh 


many 


oman colony, lately founded in that part of 1 
hre raced with fuch violence, that neither the 


from the heavens, nor the river-waters could extinguifh it. 


dy failed 

of hones, and checked the fury of the flames 


The 


mifchief beginning to fubhde, they advanced with clubs, as if 

to attack a troop of wild beahs. Having beat 

. • 


:hey hripped 


off 


them, wet and 

behneared 
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befmearcd with filth, upon the -flames 

• ^ 

flagration. 


the 


LVIIL 


0 

year the tree, 


(a) 


elections 


and forty years before (b) had given fhelter to the infancy of 
Romulus and Remus, began to wither in all its branches. The 
faplefs trunk feemed to threaten a total decay. This was con- 
fidered as a dreadful prognofiic, till new buds expanding into 
1 p;if the trpp recovered its former verdure. 


END OF THE THIRTEENTH BOOK. 
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VlPSTAN 


Fonteius fucceeded 


the 


confulfhip. Nero was determined no longer to 

defer the black defign which had lain for fome time foftered in 
his heart. He had gained in four years a tafte of power, and 
was now grown fanguine enough to think that he might hazard 

a daring ftride in guilt, 
to higher ardour. To b 


His love for 


afpiring beauty; but while Agrippina lived, fhe 


1 of 
not 


Odtavia divorced from 


She began, 
mother, and 


■Nero 


a a vein of pleafantry, to alarm the pride and jealoufy of 
With an air of raillery fhe called him a pupil, ftill under 


2 


tuition; 
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tuition; a dependant on the will of others, in fancy guiding the 
reins of government, but, in reality, deprived of perfonal liberty. 

« For what other reafon was her marriage fo long defened. 

“ Had her perfon already loft the power of pleafing i Were 
“ the triumphal honours obtained by her anceftors a bar to her 
“ preferment ? Or, was it fuppofed that fhe was not of a fruitful 
« conftitution, capable of bearing children i Perhaps the fincenty 
« of her love was called in queftion. No ; the voice of a wife 
“ might be heard, and the pride and avarice with which an im- 
“ perious mother infulted the fenate and oppreffed the people 
« might be expofed in open day. If, however, it was a fettled 
“ point with Agrippina, that no one but the bofom plague of 
11 L emperor fhould be her daughter-in-law, Poppaia could 
“ return to the embraces of Otho (a ); with him fhe could re- 
« tire to feme remote corner of the world, where fhe might hear, 
“ indeed, of the emperor’s difgrace, but at a diftance, with the 
“ confolation of neither being a fpeflatrefs of the fcene, nor a 
.. iharer in his affliftions.” By thefe and fuch like fugged.ons, 
intermixed with tears and female artifice, fhe enfnared the heart 
of Nero. No one attempted to weaken her influence. To lee 
the pride of Agrippina humbled was the wifh of all; but that 
the fon would renounce the ties of natural affeaion, and imbrue 
his hands in the blood of his mother, was what never entered 

the imagination of any man. 


II. In the hiftory of thofe times tranfmitted to us by Cluvius, 

we read, that Agrippina, in her rage for power, did not fcruple 

to meet the emperor about the middle of the day, as he ro e 

from' table,, high in blood, and warm with wine. Having 

adorned her perfon to the beft advantage, fhe hoped, in thofe 

moments, to incite defire, and allure him to the unnatural union. 

Wanton play and amorous dalliance were feen by the confi¬ 
dential 
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dential attendants, and deemed a certain prelude to the* ad of 
criminal gratification. Againft the artifices of one woman Se¬ 
neca refolved to play off the charms of another, and Ade (a) 
was accordingly employed. The jealoufy of the concubine was 

° j ' - 1 .1 *17_4-U « 4- 


infamy 


leffon, fhe 


J 

awaited the prince. Bein^ _ 
to Nero that he was publicly charged with inceft, while his mo-, 

r _ r _,_ r • t __ 1.1 _ 

ther gloried in the crime. The 
from a man plunged in vice of 


abius Rufticus 


from 


did 


If we believe that author, Agrippina 
not feek this vile pollution. It was the unnatural paflion 

1 - . r ?i. PI.. 


of Nero and Ade had the addrefs to wean him from it. 


Clu- 


confirmed by the teftimony of 


alfo 


Men 


* 

The report of common fame is 
willing to believe the worft of Agrippina If fhe was not, in 


fad, guilty of a defign fo 

fhocking 


however 

r 

of her cha~ 


of 


figned 


Lepidus (b) 


who afterwards 


with 


VY4.UJL - ' . * V 1 

and, to crown the whole, by an inceftuous marriage w.th her 
unc’le, avowed herfelf capable of the worft of crimes. 


fliunned 


ther. 
feats at 
for 


Whenever fhe went to her gardens, or to either of 


(a) 


Antium, he commended her tafle 
it. At length, detefling her where- 


How 


ever fhe- was, he determined to difpatch her at once. 

execute his purpofe, whether by poifon, or the poniard, was the 

only difficulty. The former' feemed the moil advifable; but to 

adminifter it at his own table might be dangerous, fince the fate 

of Britannicus was too well known. To tamper with her do- 

meftics 
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meftics was equally unfafe. A woman of her caft, pradtifed in 
guilt, and inured to evil deeds, would be upon her guard; and 
befides, by the habit of ufing antidotes, fhe was fortified againft 
every kind of poifon. To alfalfmate her, and yet conceal the 

was impracticable. Nero had no fettled plan, nor was 


murder 


fingle perfon 


confide 


embarralfment 


orft 


us offered his afliftance. "This 
iniquity. From the rank of an 

enfranchifed flave he role to the command of the fleet that lay 
at Mifenum. He had been tutor to Nero in his infancy, and 
always at variance with Agrippina. Mutual hoftility produced 
■mutual hatred. He propofed the model of a fhip upon a new 
conftrudion, formed in fuch a manner that, in the open fea, part 
might give way at once, and plunge Agrippina to the bottom. 
The ocean, he faid, was the element of difafters; and if the 
veflel foundered, -malignity itfe'lf could not convert into a crime 


effed of adverfe 


rous waves. 


deceafe 


to do but to raife a temple to her memoiy. Altars and public 
monuments would be proofs of filial piety. * 


XV. Nero approved of the ‘ftratagem, and the circumftances 

confpired to favour it. The court was then at Baias, 


time 


to celebrate, during five days, the feflival called the Quin 


invited 


QUATRUA (a). Agrippina was 
tempt her thither Nero changed his tone. 


To 

of 


‘t 


a 


indulg 


for fudden ftarts of 


refentments could 


M be effaced too foon. 




artifice 


opinion of his entire reconciliation, and Agrippina, he had 


4 


doubt, 
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doubt, with , the eafy credulity of heg fex, would be the dupe of 


her 


She failed from Antium to 


attend the feftival. The prince went to the fea-coafl to receive 
her. He gave her his hand; he embraced her tenderly, and 
condu&ed her to a villa called Bauli (b), in a pleafant fituation, 
wafhed by the fea, where it forms a bay between the cape ©I 


Mifenum 


Among the veiTels 


more 


intended by its decorations to do honour to the emperor’s mo¬ 
ther. Agrippina was fond of failing parties. She frequently 
made coafting voyages in a galley with three ranks of oars, and 

fele&ed from the fleet. The banquet, of which fhe was 
p was fixed at a late hour, that the darknefs of the 


manners 


perpetration 
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But the fecret tranfpired: on the firft mtelligei 
it is faid, could fcarce give credit to fo black 


ftory 


She 


chofe, however, to be conveyed to Bake in a land carriage 
Her fears, as foon as fhe arrived, were diflipated by the polite 
addrefs of her fom He gave her the moft gracious reception 
and placed her at table above himfelf. 
nefs, and, by intermixing fallies of youthful vivacity with more 


He 


converfation, had the 


and 


the ferious. He 


to a late hour, when Agrippina thought it time to retire. The 


fhore : he exchanged a. thoufand 


endearments, and, clafping her to his bofom, fixed his eyes upon 


affection, perhaps intending, tinder the 


ance of filial piety, to difguife his purpofe; or, it might be, that 


of 


for a moment 


V. That 
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darknefs 


fhould 


The 


fhot forth 
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luftre and the fea prefented a fmooth sxpanfe, Agrippina went on 
board, attended by only two of her domeft.c tram. One of them 
Crepereius Callus, took his place near the fteerage; the other, 
a female attendant, by name Acerronla, fetched herfel a, the 

• r-\ r* 1 _J fhrt LillnpiQ nt hPl 


foot 


of 


heart expreiiea ner juy -- 

his duty, and the mother reftored to hts good graces The 

J t _ r\ r» o iio-nal prveru trie 


veffel 


Agrippina’s cabbin fell 


deck over Agrippina s cauum — -- - 

lead Crepereius was enflhed under the weight. The props of 

the bed-room, happening to be of a fo.id figure, bore up the 

load, and faved both Agrippina and her fervant Nor did the 

full to nieces at once. Confternation, 


veflel 


followed 


bullied 


hurry , ana bunumun - . , 

to and fro, embarra fling and confounding fuch as were in 1 
plot To heave the fhip on one fide, and fink her at once, was 
the defign of the accomplices : but not affing m concert, and 

<-**■*. i _ JT*_1 A r\ixrr\ r»XT lloW 


efforts 


tne reii moMiig —j . r r • ^ 

decrees. This gave the paffengers an opportunity of elcaptng 

from the wreck, and trading to the mercy of the waves. 

Acerronla, in her fright, called herfelf Agrippina, and, with 

pathetic accents, implored the mariners to fave the emperor s 
t mi _ l,— "m+U tlipir nnrs. With theiT 


poks, and with whatever inflruments they could feme. She 
died ’under repeated blows. Agrippina hulhed her fears; not 

^ ie ^ . n - ...-.ollAltirmifhpd bv the 


a word eicapin^ .. — - * - . 

murderers, without any other damage than a wound on 


{he pafled imdiftinguiftied 


her 


fhoulder 
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fhoulder. She dafhed into the fea, and, by ftruggling with all 
her efforts, kept herfelf above water till the fmall barks put off' 
from the fhore, and, coming in good time to her affiftance, con¬ 
veyed her up the Lucrine lake (a) to her own villa. 
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VI. She was now at leifure to refled on the mifery of her 
fituation. The treacheiy of her fon’s letter, conceived in terms 
of affedion, and his mock civility, were too apparent. Without 
a guff of wind, and without touching a rock, at a fmall diftance 

from the fhore, the veffel broke down from the upper deck, like 

♦ 

a piece of mechanifm conftruded for the purpofe. 

of Acerronia, and the wound which fhe herfelf received, were 

•decifive circumftances. But even in that jundure fhe thought 
it beft to temporife. Againft powerful enemies not to fee too 
much is the fafeft policy. She fent her freedman Agerinus to 


The death 


inform her fon that, by the favour of 


gods, and the good 


.tfpices of the emperor, fhe had efcaped from a fhipwreck 


for 


prefent, fhe wifhed he would forbear to vifit her. 


fitua 


wanted. Having 


fhe 


mfed all proper applications. With an air of eafe fhe called for 
the laft will of Acerronia, and, having ordered an inventory to 
be made of her effeds, fecured every thing under her own leal • 
.ading in this fmgle article without diffimulation. 


VII. Nero, in the mean time, expeded, with impatience, an 

account of his mother’s death. Intelligence at laft was brought 
that fhe ftill furvived, wounded, indeed, and knowing from what 
-quarter the blow was aimed. The prince heard the news with 
lerror and aftonifhment. In the hurry of his imagination he 
faw his mother already at hand, fierce with indignation, calling 

Vol. II. A a aloud 
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aloud for vengeance, and routing her flaves to an infurredion.. 
She might have recourfe to the army, and ftir up a rebellion ; 
Ihe might open the whole dark tranfadion to the fenate; fhe 
m in-ht carry her complaints to the ear* of the people. er 
wound, the wreck, the murder of her friends, every circumftance 
would inflame refentment. What courfe remained for him. 
Where was Seneca ? and where was Burrhus ? He had fent for 
them on the firft alarm: they came with expedition, but whe¬ 
ther flrangers to the plot, remains uncertain. They flood, or 
feme time, fixed in filence. To diffuade the emperor from his 
fell defign, they knew was not in their power; and, m the pre¬ 
feat dilemma, they faw, perhaps, that Agrippina mull fall, or 
Nero perifli. Seneca, though on all other occafions ready to 
take the lead, fixed his eyes on Burrhus. After a paufe, he de¬ 
ft red to know whether it were advifable to order the foldiers to 
complete the bufinefs ? Burrhus was of opinion, that the prae¬ 
torian foldiers, devoted to the houfe of Csefiir, and ftill refpedmg 
the memory of Germanicus, would not be willing to fpill the 

blood of his daughter. It was for Anicetus to fimlh the laft ad 
of the tragedy.. 


That bold affaffin undertook the bufinefs. He defired to have 
the cataflrophe in his own hands. Nero revived at the found. 
Prom that day, he find, the imperial dignity would be his, and 
that mighty benefit would be conferred by an enfranchifed Have* 
U Hafte, fly,” he cried; “ take with you men fit for your pur- 
U p 0 f e> and confummate all.” Anicetus heard that a meflage 
was font by Agrippina, and that Agerinus was adually arrived. 
His ready invention planned a new feene of villany. While 
the meffenger was in the ad of addrefling the prince, he dropped 
a poniard between his legs, and inftantly, as li he had difeovered 
a treafonable defign, feized the man, and loaded him with irons, 

from 
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from that circumftance taking colour to charge Agrippina with 


a plot againft the life of her fon 


When flie was difpofed of, 


*• 

a report that, 


fhe put an end to her life, would be 


fable 
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an 


VIII. Meanw 

alarm round 


The 


cry imputed it to 


accident. 


rufhed 


went on the piers that projected into the fea: they filled the 
boats ; they waded as far as they could venture; ftretching 
forth their hands, and calling aloud for help : the bay refounded 

V c lamentations, with diftrading queftions, diffo- 

% 

of voices. Amidft the up- 

roar, numbers came with lighted torches. Finding that Agrip¬ 
pina was fafe, they prefled forward to offer their congratulations, 
when a body of armed foldiers, threatening violence, obliged the 

•whole crowd to difperfe. Anicetus planted a guard round the 

- ^ 1 . 1 


confufion 


manfion of Agrippina, and having 
feized the flaves, and forced 


open the gates, he 


A few domeftics remained at the door to guard t 
fear had difperfed the reft. In the room, the pale c 
feeble light was feen, and only one maid in waiting, 
ruffians broke in, Agrippina paffed the moments 

^ • 1 P 


mmer of a 
Before the 
n dreadful 


fhe 


What 


before 


difmal filence prevailed, broken, at intervals, by a fudden up¬ 
roar, that added to the horror of the fcene. Agrippina trembled 

fervant was leaving the room: fhe called to 

her, “ And do you too defert me ?” In that inftant fhe faw 
Anicetus entering the chamber. 


for 


Her 


Herculeus, who 


A a 2 


mand 
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maruf of a galley,, and Oloaritus, a marine centurion, followed 
liim. “ If you come,” faid Agrippina, u from the prince, tell 
u iiim I am well: if your intents are murderous, you are not 
« fent by my fon: the guilt of parricide is foreign to his heart. 
The ruffians furrounded her bed. Tlie centurion of the ma¬ 
rines was drawing his fword : at the fight Agrippina prefented 
her perfon, “ And here,” fhe faid, “ plunge your sword- 

« IN MY WOMB.” HerculeuSy in that moment, gave the firft 
blow with a club, and wounded her on. the head.. She expired 

under a number of mortal wounds. 


IX. The fads here related Hand confirmed by the concur¬ 
rent teftimony of hiftorians. It is added* but not with equal 
authority, that Nero beheld his mother flretched in death, and’ 
praifed the elegance of her form. This,, however, is denied by 

other writers. The body was laid out on a common couch,, 
fuch as is ufed at meals, and, without any other ceremony, burnt 
that very night During tire life of Nero, no honour was offered: 
to her remains; no tomb was ereded to tell where fhe lay: 
nor was there fo much as a mound of earth to inclofe the 
place. After fome time an humble monument (a) was raffed by 
her domeftics on the road to Mifenum, near the villa (b) of 
Coefar the Didator, which, from an eminence, commands & 

beautiful profped of the fea and the bays along the coaft. 
Mnefter, one of the enfranchifed flaves of Agrippina, attended' 
the funeral. As foon as the pile was lighted, this man, un¬ 
willing to furvive his miftrefs, or, perhaps, dreading the malice 
of her enemies, difpatched himfelf with his own fword. Of 
her own dreadful cataftrophe Agrippina had warning many 
years before, when confulting the Chaldeans about the future 

lot of her fon, fhe was told, that he would reign at Rome, and; 

kill 
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kill his mother. “ Let him,’ r {he {aid,. “ let him kill me, but 
** let him reign.” 

* 

X. This dreadful parricide was no fooner executed, than 
Nero began to feel the horrors of his guilt. He lay,, during the 
reft of the night, on the rack of his own mind; filent, penfive, 
flatting up with fudden fear, wild and diftra&ed. Me lifted his 
eyes in queft of day-light, yet dreaded its approach. The tri¬ 
bunes and centurions, by the advice of Burrhus, were the firft 
to adminifter confolation. The flattery of thefe men railed 
him from defpair. They grafped his hand, congratulating him? 
on his efcape from the dark defigns of his mother. His friends 
crowded to the temples to offer up their thanks to the gods- 
The neighbouring cities of Campania followed their example.. 
They offered victims, and fent addrelfes to the prince. Nero 
played a different part: he appeared with a dejeded mien* 
weary of life, and inconfolable for the lofs of his mother. But 
the face of a country cannot, like the features of man, affume 
a new appearance. The fea and the adjacent coaft prefented 

to his eyes a fcene of guilt and horror. It was reported at the 
time that the found of trumpets was diftindly heard along the 
ridge of the hills, and groans and' fhrieks iffued from Agrippina’s 
grave. Nero removed to Naples, and from that place difpatched 
letters to the fenate,, in fubftance as follows: 
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XL “ Agerinus, the freedman of Agrippina, and of all her' 
M creatures the higheft in her confidence, was found armed with- 
“ a poniard; and the blow being prevented, with the fame fpirit. 
“ that planned the murder of her fon, fhe difpatched herfelf.” 
The letter proceeded to Hate a number of paft tranla&ions : 
“ Her ambition aimed at a fhare in the fupreme powder, and 
** the praetorian bands were obliged to take an oath of fidelity 
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a t0 hcr . The fenate and the people were to fubmit to the fame 

“ indignity, and bear the yoke of female tyranny. Seeing her 
“ fchemes defeated, Ihe became an enemy to the fathers to he 
“foldiers, and the whole community; fhe neither fuffue a 
“ donative to be diftributed to the army, nor a largefs to the 
pooulace. At her inftigation profeeutions were fet - foot 

* x n . •_ m K nmp. 


on foot 

If fhc 

“ aeamu uic utu ***— , , n ~ 

« did not enter the fenate, and give audience to the ambafla- 

« dors of foreign nations (a), all would remember how that 


« Icainft the beft and moll illuftrious men m Rome. 


u -difgrace was prevented, 
cape his aniniadverficn 




The reign of Claudius did not el- 


1 t period, Agrippina, he faid, was the caufe of all. Her death 
was an event in which the good fortune of the empire was fi¬ 
nally difplayed. He gave a circumftant.al account of the up- 

re ck • but what man exifted, fo abfurd and ftup.d, as to be- 
.. .V. „f chance ? Was it probable that a woman, 


lieve it the efte£t 


from the fury of the waves, would fend 


fmgle 


officer 


of 


euarcis .auu mo — , i n ;i 

~ as not confined to Nero: with regard to him, who had 

plunged in guilt beyond all example, it was ufelefs to complain. 

lire was loft in mute aftoniihment. The popular odium 

fell on Seneca: his pen was feen in the prince s letters and the 

attempt to glofs and varnilh fo vile a deed, was conftdered as 

the avowal of an accomplice. 

XII. Tim voice of the people did not reftrain the adulation 
of the fenate. Several decrees were paffed m a drain of ferv. e 
flattery; fuch as fupplications and folemn vows at all the altars 
throughout the city of Rome; the feftival called *e Qu.n- 
cuatrua (during which the late confpiracy was detefled) were 
to he celebrated, for the future, with the addition of public 


p-ames 
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games; the {latue of Minerva, wrought in gold, to be placed in 

the fenate-houfe, with that of the emperor near it; and finally,, 
the anniverfary of Agrippina’s birth-day to be unhallowed in' 
the calendar. Pastus Thrafea had been often prefent, when 
the fathers defcended to ads of meannefs, and he did not rife in 
oppofition ; but, upon this occafion, he left his feat, and walked 

out of the houfe, by his virtue provoking future vengeance, yet 
doing no fervice to the caufe of liberty. 
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number of 


11 ^ 

deemed finking prognoftics, but no confequences followed. A 
woman was delivered of a ferpent: another died in the embrace 
of her hufband, by a ftroke of thunder. The fun differed an 
eclipfe (a j, and the fourteen quarters of Rome were ftru ‘ 


lightning. 


of pro 


rpofc 


ranny of Nero continued to harafs mankind for feveral years. 
The policy of the prince had now two objeds in view; the firft 
to blacken the memory of his mother ; and the fecond, to amufe 
the people with a fhow of his own clemency, when left, without 
controul, to the bent of his own inclination. To this end, he 
recalled from banilhment, to which they had been condemned 
by the vindidive fpirit of Agrippina, two illuftrious women, 
namely, JuniafZ'J and Calpurnia, together with Valerius Ca¬ 
pita, and Licinius Gabol.us, both of prsetorian rank. He per¬ 
mitted the alh.es of Lollia Paulina (c) to be brought to Rome, 
and a maufoleum to be ereded to her memory. To Iturius 


and Calvifius (d), whom his own violence had driven into exile, 

he granted a free pardon. Silana (e) had paid her debt to nature. 

Towards the end of Agrippina’s life, when the power of that 

princefs began to decline, or her refentijient to be appeafed, fhe 

had 
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BOOK had obtained leave to return from her diftant exile as far as 
, XIV ~ i Tarentum. At that place fbe clofed her days. 

A. V. C. 

A- O- xnI- Ner0 loitered in the towns of Campania, full of doubt 

and perplexity, unable to determine how he fhoutd enter the 
city of Rome. Would the fenate receive him with a lub- 
miffive and complying fpirit i Could he rely on the temper of 
the people ? Thefe were points that made him anxious and 11 re¬ 
gime. The vile advifers of his court (and never court abounded 
with fo pernicious a race) interfered to animate his drooping 
fpirit. They affured him, with confidence, that the name of 
Agrippina was held in detection, and, fince her death, the 
affections of the people for the perfon of the emperor knew no 
bounds. He had only to fhew himfelf, and it would be feen 

that he reigned in the hearts of the multitude. To prepare the 
way, they defiled leave to enter the city of Rome before him. 


On their arrival, they found all things favourable beyond their 
hopes ■ they faw the feveral tribes going forth in proceffion to 
meet the prince; the fenate in their robes of (late ; whole crowds 
of women, with their children, ranged in claffes according to t eir 
refpeaive ages, in the ftreets through which Nero was to pafs; 
rows of fcaffolding built up, and an amphitheatre of fpeflators, 
as if a triumph were to enter the city. Nero made his entry, 
flulhed with the pride of viftory over the minds of willing 
Haves, and proceeded, amidft the acclamations of gazing mul¬ 
titudes, to the capitol, where he offered thanks to the gods. 
Jrom that moment he threw off all reftraint. The aut ority 
of his mother, feeble as it was, had hitherto curbed the violence 
•of his palfions: but that check being now removed, he bro @5 

aout .at once, and gave a full dilplay of his character. 
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race with a curricle and four horfes, had been long the favourite 


he 

With 


paflion of Nero. He had befides another tnvolous taier 

could play on the harp, and fing to his own performance, 
this pitiful ambition he had been often the minftrel of convivial 


parties 


j uftified 


“ times, it had been the pradice of heroes and of kings. 

_ - 1 .1 * 


The 


names 


of illuftrious perfons, who confecrated their talents to 

“ the honour of the gods, were preferved in immortal verfe. 

“ Apollo was the tutelar deity of melody and fong; and, though 
« Whpr attributes of infpiration and prophecy, 


ni » va w o - 

« he was reprefented, not only in the cities of Greece, but alio 
“ in the Roman temples, with a lyre in his hand, and the drefs 

ner.” The rage of Nero for thefe amufe- 


“ of a mufical perfor 
ments was not to be contronled. 


Seneca and Burrhus en- 


_ to .prevent the ridicule, to which a piince might 
himfelf by exhibiting his talents to the multitude. 


deavour 
expofe 

By their diredion, a wide fpa 
Vatican (&was inclofed foi 


1 


in the vale at the foot of the 

emperor, that- he 
his fkill, without 

mignt tnere manage uic r- ’ 

being a fpedacle for the public eye. But his love of fame was 
not to be confined within thofe narrow bounds. He invited the 
multitude. They extolled, with raptures, the abilities of a prince, 
who gratified their darling paflion for public diverfions. 

% 

The two governors were in hopes that their pupil, as foon 
' as he had his frolic, would be fenfible of the difgrace ; but 

the effed was 


* 

otherwi-fe. The applaufe of the populace 


frefh 


To keep himfelf in countenance, 


fafliion 


own infamy would be loft in the difgrace of others. 


With this 




view 


Call 


Vol. II. 


b 


tnous 
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but at that time fallen to decay, 


that clafs of men 
be eafily tempted 


themfelves out for 


He 


produced 
mention 


forbear 


they are now no more 


anceftors claims refped. The difgrace recoils on him, who chofe 

to employ his treafure, 
fcandal, but to procure i 


not for the noble 


of 


* 

the Arena, and prefent 


Nor was he willing to ftop here : 
feveral Roman knights to delcend into 
fhnw to the DeoDle. The fituation of 


py men deferves our pity: for wh. 
prince, but the commands of him 


compel ? 


XV. Nero was not as yet hardy enough to expofe his perfon 


public ftage 


fame 


tertainment 


Neither 


Fo gratify his paflion for fcenic amufements, 
- to fave appearances, he eftablifhed an en- 
the juvenile sports. To promote this 
i of the firft diftindion enrolled their names. 

nor rivil honours were an exemDtion. All 


degrees embraced 


of 


i and Roman mimickry; proud to languish 
of effeminate notes, and to catch the graces 
lent. Women of rank (a) ftudied the moll 


lafcivious charaders. In the grove planted round the lake, 


Auguftus 


naval engagement, booths and places 


of recreation were ereded, to pamper luxury 


fire 


of 


motives 


the profligate, whatever miniflered to fenfuality, was fure 
leptable. Luxury and corruption triumphed. 
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The manners, it is true, had, long before this time, fallen info 
degeneracy; but in thefe new affemblies a torrent of vice bore 
down every thing, beyond the example of former ages. Even 
in better days, when fcience and the liberal arts had not entirely 
loft their [influence, virtue and modefty could fcarce maintain 
their poft; but in an age, that openly profeffed every fpecies of de¬ 
pravity, what ftand could be made by truth, by innocence, or by 
modeft merit ? The general corruption encouraged Nero to throw 
off all reftraint. He mounted the ftage, and became a public 
performer for the amufement of the people. With his harp in 
his hand, he entered the fcene ; he tuned the chords with a 
graceful air, and with delicate flourifhes gave a prelude to his 
art. He ftood in a circle of his friends, a prsetorian cohort on 
guard, and the tribunes and centurions near his perfon. Burrhus 

was alfo prefent, pleafure in his countenance, and anguifh at his 
heart. He grieved, while he applauded. At this time was in- 
ftituted a company of Roman knights under the title of the 

Augustan society (b), confifting of young men in the prime 
of life, fome of them libertines from inclination, and others 
hoping by their profligacy to gain preferment. They attended, 
night and day, to applaud the prince ; they admired the graces 
of his perfon, and, in the various notes of that exquifite voice, 
they heard the melody of the gods, who were all excelled by 
the enchanting talents of the prince. The tribe of fycophants 
affumed airs of grandeur, fwelling with felf-importance, as if they 
were all riling to preferment by their genius and their virtue. 
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XVI. Theatrical fame was not’fufficient for the ambition 
of Nero : he wiftied to excel in poetry. All, who poffefl'ed the 
art of verfification, were affembled to aflift his ftudies. In this 
fociety of wits, young men, not yet qualified by their years to 
figure in the world, difplayed the firft effays of their genius, 

B b 2 They 
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They met in the deareft intimacy. 


of poetry, by different 

pofed on the? 


hands (aj, were orougut - — , endea - 

foot • and thofe fragments, however unconnefted, th y 

XuVed to weave into a regular poem, taking care to mfat the 

words and phrafes of the emperor, as the moll brilliant orna¬ 
ments. of the piece. That this was their method, appears from 
Iperufal of tie feveral compofitions, in which we fee rhapfody 
without genius, verfe without poetry, and nothing i e t e wor 
of one creative fancy. Nor was philofophy difregai-ded by 


of one creative fancy, 
emperor. At ftated 1 
the profeflors of 


J ✓ 

Various fyftems 


oc ] the proteliors oi wuuum 

were dogmatically fupported; and to fee the followers of difeem 

& . -i „.oo tXp amufement of Nero. 


feSs quarrel about an hypothefis was tne anuueu,.... ~ -- 
He faw befides, among the venerable fages, feme with fon» • 


of aufterity, who under an air of coynefs 


{hewed that they relifhed the pleafures of 


XVII. About this time 


dreadful fr 


(*) 


• • 


Italian colo¬ 


nies. 


laUllaiiuo v/x * --V ' - r . , 

The difpute, flight in the beginning, foon rofe to violence. 

It happened that Livimeus Ke- 

1 *1 


and terminated in blood. 


mentioned, had been expelled the 

STof gators. ■ At this meeting jells and' 

railleryfand the rough wit of country towns, flew about among 
the populace ; abufe and feurrility followed 5 altercation excited 

h * r* n_elnrmtm nHfl flM(illV theV 


fury 


had 


recourfe to arms. The people of Pompeium, where 
, •_ ittpi-p i-nn {Irons? for their adverfanes. 


conflict 


fpeftacle was given 
Nucerians fuffered 

covered with wounds, were fent to Rome, 
parents nnA parents for their 1 children. 


the 

The 

Numbers of their friends, 


for 


The fenate, to whom 
referred by the prince, direSed an enquiry before 


I 
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the confuls, and, upon their report, paffed a decree, prohibiting, 
for the fpace of ten years, the like affemblies at Pompeium, and, 

moreover, diffolving certain focieties eftablifhed in that city, and 
incorporated contrary to law. Livineius and others, who appear¬ 
ed to be ring-leaders in the riot, were ordered into bamlhment. 
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XVIII. At the fuit of the Cyrenians, Pedius Blaffus (a) was 

expelled the fenate. The charge againft him was, that he had 
pillaged the facred treafure of iEfculapius, and, in the bufinefs of 
lifting foldiers, had been guilty of receiving bribes, and com¬ 
mitting various ads of grofs partiality. A complaint was pre¬ 
ferred by the fame people againft Acilius Strabo, a man of prae¬ 
torian rank, who had been- fent a commiflioner by the emperor 

Claudius, with powers to afcertain the boundaries of the land's 
which formerly belonged to king Apion (b), and were by him 
bequeathed, with the reft of his dominions, to the Roman people- 
Various intruders had entered on the vacant pofleffion, and from 
occupancy and length of time hoped to derive a legal title. 

The people, diiappointed in their expeditions, appealed from 
the fentence of Strabo. The fenate, profeffing to know nothing 
of the commiffion granted by Claudius, referred the bufinefs to 

the decifion of the prince. Nero ratified the^ award made by 
Strabo ; but, to fhew a mark of good will to the allies of Pvome, 
he reftored the lands in queftion to the perfons, who had been 

difpoffeffed. 


XIX. In a Ihort time after died Domitius Afer and Marcus 


Servilius, two illuftrious citizens, eminent for the civil honours 
which they attained, and not lefs diftinguilhed by their elo- 
qence. Afer had been a ftiining ornament of the bar : Servi¬ 
lius entered the fame career, but having left the forum, gave a 

fignal proof of his genius by a well digefted hiftory of Roman 

affairs.. 
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affairs. Elegant in his life and manners, he formed a contraft to 
the rough character of Afer, to whom in point of genius he was 
every way equal, in probity and morals his fuperior (a). 

XX. Nero entered on his fourth confulfhip, with Cornelius 
Coffus for his colleague. On the model of the Greek Olympics, 

he inftituted public games to be celebrated every fifth year, and, 
for that reafon, called quinquennial (a). In this, as in all cafes 
of innovation, the opinions of men were much at variance. By 
fuch as difliked the meafure, it was obferved, “ that even 
<c Pompey, by building a permanent theatre (b), gave offence to 

“ the Blinking men of that day. Before that period, an oc- 
« C afional theatre, with fcenery and benches to ferve the purpofe, 

« was deemed fufficient; and, if the enquiry were carried back 
“ to ancient times, it would be found that the fpedators were 
« obliged to ftand during the whole reprefentation. The reafon 

« W as, that the people, accommodated with feats, might be 

M tempted to wafte whole days in idle amufements. Public 

« fpedtacles were, indeed, of ancient origin, and, if ftill left to 

a t he direction of the prstor, might be exhibited with good 

« order and propriety. But the new mode of pi effing the citi- 
« zens 0 f Rome into the fervice of the ftage had ruined all de- 

« cor um. The manners had long fince degenerated, and now, 
« t0 wor k their total fubverfion, luxury was called in from every 
« quarter of the globe ; foreign nations were ranfacked for the 

«i incentives of vice ; and, whatever was in itfelf corrupt, or 
« capable of diffufing corruption, was to be found at Rome. 
« Rxotic cuftoms and a foreign tafte infeded the young men of 
« t he time ; diffipation, gymnaftic arts, and infamous intrigues 
« were t he fafhion, encouraged by the prince and the fenate, and 
ct not on ly encouraged, but eftablifhed by their fanaion, en- 

« forced by their authority. 


“ Under 
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<l Under colour of promoting poetry and eloquence, the patri- 
‘ cians of Rome difgraced themfelves on the public ftage. What 
c further ftep remained ? Nothing, but to bare their bodies ; to 
‘ anoint their limbs ; to come forth naked in the lifts ; to wield 
‘ the casftus, and, throwing afide their military weapons, fight 
‘ prizes for the entertainment of the rabble. Will the fandity 

* of the augur’s office, or the judicial charader (c) of the Roman 
‘ knights, edify by the manners now in vogue ? Will the former 
‘ be held in higher reverence, becaufe he has been lately taught 

* to thrill with ecftafy at the foft airs of an effeminate fong ? 

* And will the judge decide with greater ability, becaufe he 

* affeds to have a tafte, and to pronounce on mufic ? Vice 
‘ goes on increafing; the night is added to the day; and, in 

* mixed aflemblies, the profligate libertine, under covert of the 
‘ dark, may fafely gratify the bafe defires, which his imagina,- 
‘ tion formed in the courfe of the day.” 
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XXI. Licentious pleafure had a number of advocates; all 
of them the apologifts of vice difguifed under fpecious names. 
By thefe men it was argued, “ that the citizens of Rome, in the 
earlieft period, were addided to public fhows, and the expence 
“ kept pace with the wealth of the times. Pantomime players (a) 
il were brought from Tufcany, and horfe-races (b) from Thu- 
“ rium. When Greece and Afia were reduced to fubjedion, 
the public games were exhibited with greater pomp j though 
4t it muft be acknowledged, that in two hundred years (the time 
“ that elapfed from the triumph of Lucius Mummius (c), who 
“ firft introduced theatrical reprefentations) not one Roman 
44 citizen of rank or family was known to degrade himfelf by 
“ lifting in a troop of comedians. But it is alfo true, that, by 
“ ereding a permanent theatre, a great annual expence was 
M avoided. The magiftrate is now no longer obliged to ruin his 

“ private 
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clandeftine vice would by confequence be excluded. 

Such was the argument of the advocates for 
. , , r • to ^knowledge, that the celebration of the 

iSt Zs JL d without any offence againff decency or 
i ners . Nor did the rage of the people for theatrica 

^°° ' ' pnts break out into any kind of excefs. The pantc- 

entertamm though reftored to' the theatre, were ftiU ex- 

mime PCrf ° rme ’ exhLions as were held to be of a facred 

of eloquence was not adjudged to any of 


diffipation 


It 


fuch 


nature. The prize 


fit 


him 


tor. The Grecian garb, which 

feftival, gave difguft, and from 


was much in vogue during the 
that time fell into difufe. 

XXII. A COMET having appeared, In this jundure, that 

phenomenon, according to the popular opinion, announced t at 

governments were to be changed, and kings dethroned In t e 
° . . r _already depofed, and who mould 

The name of Rubellius 
By the maternal line this 


fie his fucceflor was the qiieftion. 
Plautus refounded in. every quarter. 


t 
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eminent citizen was of. the Julian houfe. A ftridt obferver of 
ancient manners, he maintained a rigid aufterity of charadter. 
Reclufe and virtuous in his family, he lived remote from danger, 
but his fame from the {hade of obfcurity {hone forth with 
brighter luftre. The report of his elevation was confirmed by an 
accident, flight in itfelf, but by vulgar error received as a fure 


ilia called Subla- 


prognoftic. While Nero was at table at a villa called Subla- 
queum (a) y on the borders of the Simbruine lakes, it happened 
that the victuals, which had been ferved up, received a ftroke of 
lightning, and the banquet was overturned. The place was on 
the confines -of Tivoli, where the auceftors of Plautus by his 
father’s fide derived their origin. The omen, for that reafon, 
made a deeper impreflion, and the current opinion was, that 
Plautus was intended for imperial {way. The men, whom bold, 
but often milguided, ambition leads to take an adtive part in re¬ 
volutions of government, were all on his fide. To fupprefs a 
rumour fo important, and big with danger, Nero fent a letter to 
Plautus, advifing him “ to confult the public tranquillity, and 
“ withdraw himlelf from the reach of calumny. He had pa- 
■“ trimonial lands in Afia, where he might pafs his youth, re- 
•“ mote from enemies, and undiflurbed by fadtion.” Plautus 
underftood the hint, and with his wife, Antiftia, and a few 
friends, embarked for Alia. 
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In a Ihort time after, Nero, by his rage for new gratifications, 
put his life in danger, and drew on himfelf a load of obloquy. 
He chofe to bathe at the fountain-head of the Marcian waters (b), 
which had been brought to Rome in an aquedudt of ancient 
ftrudhire. By this adt of impurity he was thought to have 

polluted the facred ftream, and to have profaned the fandtity of 
the place. A fit of illnefs, which followed this frolic, left no 

¥ol. II. C c doubt 
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the 


gods 


purfued with vengeance the author of 


of 


(a) 


while the confternation of the people was ftill recent, to turn 

Tieranocerta ft). The deftrudion of that city 


to remain 


would fpread a general panic ; or, if he fuffered it 
unhurt, the fame of his clemency would add new laurels to the 

' « i .1 . .1 T> _ A... rrt i nr rvt* 


He began his march 


conqueror, 
not be driven to 
pacific difpofition,. ftill 


defpair, preferved every appearance of 


a 


difcipl 


fti-ideft 


rigour 


He 


he had to do with a 


people prone 


* J 4 

change ; cowards in the hour of 


occafion offered 

of perfidy 


their natural genius, for a 


fight of 


nians were 


oufly 


affe&ed. They fubmitted with humble 

Applications j they fled from their villages ; they took Ihelter in 

their woods; and numbers, earning off all that was dear to 

a retreat in their dens and caverns.. To thefe 

cuncicm aments the Roman general adapted his meafures; 

to the fubmiflive he behaved with mercy ; he ordered the fugi- 


fought 


different 


purfued with vigour,, but for 


felt no compaffion. Having 


en- 


eaverns 


rrauccs, auu v,* ^ : — . _ . . . a 

he fet fire to the heap. The Barbarians penfhed m the flames. 


His 


lay 


frontier of the Mardians (c), a race of 


JTJU& . r i . 1 Ml J 

freebooters, who lived by depredation, fecure on their hills and 

the affaults of the enemy. They poured down- 


mountains from 


From their faftneffes, and infulted the Roman army, 
feat a detachment of the Iberians to lay wafte their country. 


Corbulo 


4 
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thus at the expence of foreign auxiliaries, without fpilling a 
drop of Roman blood, he punifhed the infolence of the enemy. 


XXIV. Corbulo had fuffered no lofs in the field of battle j 
but his men, exhaufted .by continual toil, and forced, for want 
of grain and vegetables, to fubfift altogether on animal food. 


fink 


The heat of the fummer was 


intenfe; no water to allay their thirft; long and laborious 
marches ftill remained 5 and nothing to animate the drooping 
fpirits of the army but the example of their general, who en¬ 
dured more than even the common foldiers. They reached, at 
length, a well cultivated country, and carried off a plentiful crop. 


The Armenians fled for fhelter to two ftrong cattles, 
them was taken by ftorm; the other, after refitting 
aflault, was by a dole blockade obliged to furrender. T 
•marched into the territories of the Tauranitians (a). In that 
-country Corbulo narrowly efcaped a fnare laid for his life. A 


One of 

the firft 
te army 


of 


1 


diftin&ion among his people, was found 
lurking with a concealed dagger near the general’s tent. He 
was inftantly feized, and, being put to the rack, not only confefled 
•himfelf the author of the plot, but difcovered his accomplices. 
The villains, who, under a mafic of friendfhip, meditated a foul 
•afl'aflination. were on examination found 9-nilfv nf 


and put to death. Ambafladors 


after from Tigra 


nocerta, with intelligence, that their gates flood open to receive 
the Roman army, and the inhabitants were ready to fubmit at 
■dilcretion. As an earneft of hofpitality and friendfhip >they pre¬ 
sented a golden crown. Corbulo received it with all marks of 
honour. To conciliate the attentions of the people, he did no 
damage to their city, and left the natives in full pofleflion of 


effedts 


XXV. The 
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XXV. The royal citadel, which was confidered as the 

ftrong hold of the Armenian kings, did not immediately 

furrender. A band of ftout and refolute young men threw 

themfelves into the place, determined to hold out to the 
laft. They had the fpirit to Tally out, but, after a battle under 

the walls, were driven back within their lines, and, the Romans 
entering fword in hand, the garrifon laid down their arms. This 
tide of fuccefs, however rapid, was in a great meafure forward¬ 
ed by the war, that kept the Parthians engaged in Hyrcanhu 
From the laft-mentioned country ambafladors had been fent to 
Rome, foliating the alliance of the emperor, and, as an induce¬ 
ment, urging, that, in confequence of their rupture with Volo- 
gefes' they had made a powerful diverfion in favour of the. 
Roman army: the deputies, on their way back to their own 
country, had an interview with Corbulo. The general received 
them with marks of friendfhip-, and fearing, if they paffed over 
the Euphrates, that they might fall in with detached parties o 
the Parthian army, he ordered them to be efcorted, under a 
military guard, as far as the margin of the Red-fea (a). From 
that place, their road was at a diftance from the Parthian frontier. 


XXVI. Meanwhile, Tiridates (a), after a march through 

the territory of the Medians, was hovering on the extremities 
of Armenia, intending from that quarter to invade the country. 
To counter ad his motions, Corbulo difpatched Veiulanus with 
the auxiliary forces, and, to fupport him, made a forced march 
at the head of the legions. Tiridates retired with precipitation, 
and, in defpair, abandoned the war. The Roman general pro¬ 
ceeded with feverity againft all who were known to be difaf- 
feded : he carried fire and fword through their country, and took 
upon himfelf the government of Armenia. The whole king- 
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educed to fubjedtion, when Tigranes arrived from 


Rome, by the appointment of 

diadem. 


to afiume the 


gal 


lity in that cc 
the length of 


Cappadocian, of 


m 

the 


con- 


of the nation. 


ftill 


dition of a hoftage broke the vigour of his mind, and funk him 
to the meaneft fertility. He was not received with the confent 

retained their old affedtion 
for the line of the Arfacides ; but an inveterate antipathy 
to the Parthians, on account of their pride and arrogance, 
inclined the majority to accept a king from Rome. Corbulo 
placed Tigranes on the throne, and affigned him a body-guard, 

confifting of a thoufand legionary foldiers, three cohorts from 

the allied forces, and two fquad 
kingdom might not prove unw 


That his new 


piove unwieldy, parts of the country, as 
they happened to lie contiguous to the neighbouring princes, 

to Pharafmanes (c), to Polemon, Ariftobulus, 
Having made thefe arrangements, Corbulo 

marched back into Syria, to take upon him the adminiftration of 


and Antiochus. 


the late governor. 


of Ummidius Quadratus (d) 
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XXVII. In the couife of the fame year (ci Laodicea, a 
celebrated city in Alia,- was deftroyed by an earthquake, and 
though Rome in fo great a calamity contributed no kind of aid, 
it was foon rebuilt, and, by the internal refources of the inha¬ 
bitants, recovered its former fplendour. In Italy, the ancient 
city of Puteoli received new privileges, with the title of the Ne- 
ronian colony. The veteran foldiers, entitled to their difcharge 
from the fervice, were incorporated with the citizens of Tarentum, 

and 
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ROOK an d Antium ; but the meafure did not increafe population in tliofe 
, XIVl , deferted places. The foldiers rambled back to the provinces, 

c - where they had formerly ferved, and, by the habits of a military 
life, being little inclined to conjugal cares and the education of 
children, the greateft part mouldered away without iffue. The 
old 1 yftein of colonifation was at this time greatly altered. 
Entire legions were not, as had been the practice, fettled toge¬ 
ther, with their tribunes, their centurions, and foldiers, in one 
regular body, forming a fociety of men known to each other, 
and by fentiments of mutual affection inclined to aft with a 

fpirit of union. A colony, at the time we fpeak of, w s no 
more than a motley mixture, drawn together from different 
armies, without a chief at their head, without a principle to 
unite them, and, in faO, no better than a mere conflux of 
people from diftant parts of the globe j a wild heterogeneous 

multitude, but not a colony* 


XXVIII. The election of prsetors had been hitherto fubjeft 

to the diferetion of the fenate ; but the fpirit of competition break¬ 
ing out with unufual violence, Nero interpofed his authority. 
He found three candidates more than ufuah By giving to each 
the command of a legion (a) he allayed the ferment. He alfo 
made a confiderable addition to the dignity of the fenate by an 
ordinance, requiring that, in all appeals from an inferior judi¬ 
cature to that aflemb'ly, a fum equal (b) to what was cuftottiaiy 
in like cafes before the emperor, fhould be deposited by the 
appellant, to wait the final determination. Before this rule was 

eftalifhed, an appeal to the fathers was open to all, without being 
lubjedt to cofts, or any kind of penalty. Towards the end of 

the year, Vibius Secundus, a Roman knight, was accufed by the 
Moors (c) of rapine and extortion, and, being found guilty of 
the charge, was banifhed out of Italy. Tor fo mild a fentence 

he 


t 
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lie was indebted to the weight and influence of his brother, BOOK 
Vibius Crifpus (d). XIV ' 



XXIX. During 


confulfhip of Csefonius Paztus and Pe- 


(a) 


Britain. 


Didius (b), as has been mentioned, aimed at 


of 


already made. Veranius, who fucceeded him, did little more : 
he made a few incurlions into the country of the 
and was hindered by death from profecuting the 


fflures (c), 
war with 


vigour 


He 


mafk fell off, ; 
fervile flatterer 


moments, could offer incenfe to Nero, and add, with vain 
©dentation, that, if he lived two years, it was his defign to 


make the whole ifland obedient 
Paulinus Suetonius fucceeded to 


diftinguifhed 


To be 


ambition. His military 


the command ; an officer of 
ipared with Corbulo was his 
gave him pretenfions, and the 


voice of the people, who never leave exalted merit -without a 
rival, raifed him to the higheft eminence. By fubduing the 
mutinous fpirit of the Britons he hoped to equal the brilliant 
fuccefs of Corbulo in Armenia. With this view, he refolved to 


fubdue the 


Mona (d) ; a place inhabited 


people, and a common refuge for all the difcontented Britons. 
In order to facilitate his approach to a difficult and deceitful fhore, 
he ordered a number of flat-bottomed boats to be conftru&ed. 
In thefe he wafted over the infantry, while the cavalry, partly 
by fording over the fhallows, and partly by fwimming their 
horfes, advanced to gain a footing on the ifland. 
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XXX, On the oppoflte fhore flood the Britons, - clofe em- 
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bodied 
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bodied, and prepared for a&ion. 


Women were feen rufhing 


The 


through the ranks in wild diforder ; their apparel funeieal ; their 
hair loofe to the wind, in their hands flaming torches, and 
whole appearance refembling the frantic rage of the fuiies. 

Druids (a) were ranged in order, with hands uplifted, invoking 
the gods, and pouring forth horrible imprecations. The novelty 
of the fle-ht {truck the Romans with awe and terror. They 


ftood 


if 


rivetted to one fpot, a mark for the enemy. The exhortations 

- * 1 1 


diffufed 


men, by mutual 


inflamed each other 


of 


valour. They felt the difgrace of yielding to a troop of women, 
and a band of fanatic priefts ; they advanced their ftandards, 

and rulhed on to the attack with 
periflied in the flames, which they 


The Britons 


ifland fell 
je&ior 


eftabliftied . to retain it in fub- 
The religious groves, dedicated to fuperftition and 


barbarous rites, were levelled to the ground. In thofe recedes, 
the natives imbrued their altars with the blood of their prifoners, 

. mi ^ i 1 -\T71 M _ 


plored 
making 


While 

fecure 


he 


that the whole province was up in arms. 


XXXI. Prasutagus (a), the late king of the Icemans, in 

the courfe of a long reign had amafied confiderable wealth. 
By his will he left the whole to his two daughters and the em¬ 
peror in equal {hares, conceiving, by that ftroke of policy, 
that he ftiould provide at once for the tranquillity of his king¬ 
dom and his family. The event was otherwife. His dominions 
were ravaged by the centurions j the flaves pillaged his houle, 

and his effects were feized as- lawful plunder. His wife, 

Boadicea, 


* 
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'Boadlcea, was difgraced with cruel ftripes; her daughters were 
ravifhed, and the moft illuftrious of the Icenians were, by force, 


deprived 


poflefli 


by their anceftors. The 


country was confidered as a 


legacy bequeathed to the plunderers. The relations of the de- 
ceafed king were reduced to 'flavery. Exafperated by thefe ads 
of violence, and dreading worfe calamities, the Icenians had re- 


courfe 


The Trinobantians 


The 


% 

•neighbouring ftates, not as yet taught to crouch in bondage, 

pledged themfelves, in fecret councils, to hand forth in the caufe 
of liberty. What chiefly 


fired 


dud of the veterans, lately planted as a colony at Camalodunum. 
Thefe men treated the Britons with cruelty and oppreffion; 
they drove the natives from their habitations, and calling them 


of 


their tyranny. 


of oppreflion, the veterans were 


fupported by the common foldiers; a fet of men, by their habits 
of life, trained to licentioufnefs, and, in their turn, expeding 
to reap the fame advantages. The temple built in honour of 
Claudius was another caufe of difcontent. In the eye of the 
Britons it feemed the citadel of eternal flavery. The pridls, 
■appointed to officiate at the altars, with a pretended zeal for 
■religion, devoured the whole fubftance of the country. To 
over-run a colony, which lay quite naked and expofed, without 
a Angle fortification to defend it, did not appear to the incenfed 
and angry Britons an enterprife that threatened either danger 
-or difficulty. The fad was, the Roman generals attended to 
improvements of tafte and elegance, but negleded the ufefifl. 
They embellifhed the province, and took no care-to defend it. 
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bafe, without any apparent caufe, and lay e 
•mnrl with its face averted, as if the goddefs 


CJ 

enemies of Rome. 


Women in reftlefs ecftafy rufhed among 


frantic 


In the council-chamber ot t 
were heard in a foreign accent j favage howlings 
theatre, and near the mouth of the Thames the 
colony (b) in ruins was feoi 


of the Romans (a) 


filled the 


of 


a 


colony ( OJ 1U J. uiua v, - * _ . , r 

was purpled with blood, and, at the tide of ebb, the figuies of 

human bodies were traced on the fand. By thefe appearances 

the Romans were funk in defpair, while the Bntons anticipated 

. Vlftorv. Suetonius, in the mean time, was detained 


i&ory. 
of Mona 


crifis 


for 


to V*ulUb l/cuauuo, J- - i 

forcement. Two hundred men, and thofe not completely armed 

were all that officer could fpare. . The colony had but a handful 

of foldiers. Their temple was ftrongly fortified, and there they 

hoped to make a Hand. But even for the defence of that phce 


no 


meal'ures were concerted. 


Secret 


deliberations. 


No fofle was made; no palifade thrown up; 
vomen, and fuch as were difabled by age or m- 

lt of the garrifon. Unguarded and unprepared, 


firmity, font out of the garrifon. Unguarded and unprepared 
they were taken by furprife, and, in the moment of profound 
peace ovetpowered by the Barbarians in one general affault. 


wafte with fire and fword 


fieg 


-L 11^ - - , s - • 1 * 

bv ftorm. Petilius Cerealis, who commanded the ninth legion, 


relief of 


fuccefs, advanced to give him battle. The legion was put to 
_omri tbp i n Fantrv cut to pieces. Cerealis efcaped wit 


the rout, and the infantry cut to p 
the cavalry to his entrenchments. 

6 


Catus Decianus, the pro¬ 


curator 
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curator of the province, alarmed at the fcene of carnage which 
he beheld on every fide, and further dreading the indignation 
of a people, whom by rapine and oppreffion he had driven to 
defpair, betook himfelf to flight, and crofled over into Gaul. 
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XXXIII. Suetonius, undifmayed by this difafter, marched 
through the heart of the country as far as London (a) ; a place 

not dignified with the name of a colony, but the chief refidence 

* ^ 

of merchants, and the great mart of trade and commerce. At 
that place he meant to fix the feat of war; but refleding on the 
fcanty numbers of his little army, and the fatal raflinefs of Ce- 
realis, he refolved to quit that ftation, and, by giving up one 
poft, fecure the reft of the province. Neither fupplications, nor 
the tears of the inhabitants could induce him to change his plan. 

The fignal for the march was given. All who chofe to follow 
his banners were taken under his pfotedion. Of all who, on 
account of their advanced age, the weaknefs of their fex, or the 
attradions of the fituation, thought proper to remain behind, not 
one efcaped the rage of the Barbarians. The inhabitants of 
Verulamium (b), a municipal town, were in like manner put to 
the fword, The genius of a favage people leads them always in 

queft of plunder; and, accordingly, the Britons left behind them 
all places of ftrength. Wherever they expeded feeble rgfifiance, 
and confiderable booty, there they were fure to attack with the 
fierceft rage. Military (kill was not the talent of Barbarians. x 

The number maflacred in the places which have been men- 

♦ 

tioned, amounted to no lefs than feventy thoufand, all citizens 
or allies of Rome. To make prifoners, and referve them for 

flavery, or to exchange them, was not in the idea of a people, 
who defpifed all the laws of war. The halter and the gibbet, 

flaughter and defolation, fire and fword, were the marks of fa- 

% 

vage valour. Aware that vengeance would overtake them, they 

D d 2 


* 
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were 
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were refolved to make fure of their revenge, and glut themfelvea 
with the blood of their enemies,. 


XXXIV. The fourteenth, legion,, with the veterans of the 

twentieth, and the auxiliaries from the adjacent ftations, having 
joined Suetonius, his army amounted to little lefs than ten thou- 
fand men. Thus reinforced,, he refolved, without lofs of time. 


to bring on a decifive a£tion.. For this purpofe he chofe a fpot 
encircled with woods, narrow at the entrance, and Iheltered in 
the rear by a thick ^foreft. In that fituation he had no fear of 
an ambufeade. The enemy, he knew, had po approach but in 
front. An open plain lay before him. He drew up his men in 
the following order: the legions in clofe array formed the centre 
the light armed troops were ftationed at hand to ferve as occa- 
fion might require: the cavalry took poll in the wings. The 
Britons brought into the field an .incredible, multitude. They- 
formed no regular line of battle. Detached parties and loofe. 
battalions difplayed their numbers, in frantic tranfport bounding, 
with exultation, and fo. fure of victory, that they placed their 
wives in waggons at the extremity of the plain, where they 
might furvey the feene of action, and behold the wonders of 


Britifh valour. 


XXXV. Boadicea (a)„ in, a warlike car, with her two- 

daughters before her, drove through the ranks.. She harangued: 

the different nations in. their turn: “ This,” Ihe faid, “ is not 

« the firft. time that the. Britons have been led to battle by a.> 

** woman. But now fhe did not come to boaft the pride of a, 

“ i on g line of anceftry,.nor even to recover her kingdom and. 

t$ the plundered wealth of her family. She. took the field, like. 

** the meaneft among them, to affert the caufe of public libertyjj 

« a nd to feek revenge for her body Teamed with ignominious, 

“ flripes,. 
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** ftripes, and her two daughters infamoufly ravifhed. From the 
u pride and arrogance of the Romans nothing is facred ; all are 
u fubjedt to violation ; the old endure the fcourge, and the vir- 
M gins are deflowered. But the vindictive gods are' now at 
“ hand.. A Roman legion dared to face the warlike Britons: 


a 


with 


for their rafhnefs 


(C 


CC 


C( 


u 


vived the carnage of that day r lie poorly hid behind their en- 
trenchments, meditating nothing but how to fave themfelves 


an ignominious flight 


and 


the fhouts of the Britifh army, the Romans, even now, fhrink 


« 


ct 


tt 


back with terror. What 


affault 


begins? Look round, and view your numbers.. Behold the 


and 


a 


it 


it 


tt 


nging fword. On this fpot we muff 
vith glory. There is no alternative. 
refolution is fixed: the men, if they 
infamy, and live in bondage.” 
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XXXVI. Suetonius, in a moment, of fuch importance, did 
not remain filent. He expedted every thing from the valour 
of his men, and yet urged every topic that could infpire and 
animate them to the attack. “ Defpife,” he faid, “ the favage 
“ uproar,, the yells and ihouts of undifciplined Barbarians. In 
“ that mixed multitude, the women out-number the men. Void 
“ of fpirit, unprovided with arms,, they are not foldiers who come 
u to offer battle ; they are daftards, runaways,, the refufe of your 
“ fwords, who have often fled, before you, and will again betake 

flaming in 

“ the ranks of war. In all engagements it is the valour of a 

• « 

M few that turns the fortune of the day. It will be your im- 
“ mortal glory, that with a fcanty. number you can equal the 
M exploits of a great and powerful army. Keep your ranks; 

. t 

5 “ difchavge 


u themfelves to flight when they-fee~the conqueror 
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difcharge your javelins; rufh forward to a clofe attack; bear 
down all with your bucklers, and hew a paffage with your 
“ fwords. Purfue the vanquished, and never think of fpoil 

“ and plunder. Conquer, and vidory gives you 
This fpeech was received with warlike acclamations. 

diers burned with impatience for the onfet, the veterans bran- 

^ « • 9 % 


every 




The fol- 


dhhed their javelins, 


yed fuch 


countenance 


gave the 


fignal for the charge. 


XXXVII. The engagement began. 


The Roman legion 


nrefented a clofe embodied line. The narrow defile gave them 

* _ . , i •. i r 1 A- 


the Ihelter of a rampart. 


ferocity 


The auxiliaries 
the fame time, 


and difcharged their darts at random. In that inftant, the Ro¬ 
mans rufhed forward in the form of a wed 

followed with equal ardour. The cavalry 
bore down upon the enemy, and, with their pikes, overpow¬ 
ered all who dared to make a Hand. The Britons betook them- 
felves to flight, but their waggons in the rear obftruded their 
paffage. A dreadful daughter followed. Neither fex nor age 
was {pared. The cattle, falling in one promifcuous carnage, 
added to the heaps of flam. The glory of the day was equal to 
the moft fplendid vidory of ancient times. According to fome 
writers, not lefs than eighty thoufand Britons were put to the 
fword. The Romans loft about four hundred men, and the 

wounded did not exceed that number. 


of 


poifon, put a period to her life. Paenius Pofthumus, prazfed in 
the camp (a) of the fecond legion, as foon as he heard of the 
brave exploits of the fourteenth and twentieth legions, felt the 
difgrace of having, in difobedience to the orders of his general, 

robbed the foldiers under his command of their ihare in fo com¬ 
plete 
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plete a victory. Stung with remorfe, he fell 
and expired on the fpot. 


upon his fword, 


XXXVIII. Suetonius called in all his forces, and, having 
ordered them to pitch their tents, kept the held in readinefs for 
new emergencies, intending not to clofe the campaign till he 
put an end to the war. By directions from the emperor a 
reinforcement of two thoufand legionary foldiers, eight auxiliary 
cohorts (CzJ, and a thoufand horfe, arrived from Germany. By 
this acceffion of flrength the ninth legion was completed. The 
cohorts and cavalry were fent into new quarters, and the country 

round, wherever the people had declared open hoftility, or were 

fufpeCted of treachery, was laid wafte with fire and fword. 

* 

Famine was the evil that chiefly diftreffed the enemy: employed 


in warlike preparations, they had negleCted the cultivation of 
their lands, depending altogether on the fuccefs of their arms, 
and the booty which they hoped to feize from the Romans. 
Fierce and determined in the caufe of liberty, thev were 


ren- 


dered ftill more obftinate by the mifunderftanding that fubfifted 
between the Roman generals. Julius Clafficianus had fucceeded 
to the poft vacant by the fudden flight of Catus Decianus. 


Being at variance with Suetonius, he did not fcruple to facrifice 
the public good to private animoflty. He fpread a report, that 
another commander in chief might be foon expeCted, and in 
him the Britons would find a man, who would bring with him 
neither ill will to the natives, nor the pride of victory. The 

, vanquished would, by confequence, meet with moderation and 
humanity. Clafficianus did not flop here : in his difpatches to 
Rome, he prefled the neceffity of recalling Suetonius. The war 
would, otherwife, never be brought to a conclufion by an offi¬ 
cer, who owed all his difafters to his own want of conduCt, and 
his fuccefs to the good fortune of the empire. 
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XXXIX. In confequence of thefe complaints, Polycletus, one 
of the emperor’s freedmen, was fent from Rome to inquire into 

the ftate of Britain. The weight and authority of fuch a mef- 
.fe n ger, Nero flattered himfelf, would produce a reconciliation 

between the hoftile generals, and difpofe the Britons to a more 
pacific temper. Polycletus fet out with a large retinue, ano, 
on his journey through Italy and Gaul, made his grandeur a 
burthen to the people. On his arrival in Britain he overawed 
the Roman foldiers; but his magnificent airs and affumed im¬ 
portance met with nothing from the Britons but contempt and 
derifion. Notwithftanding the misfortunes of the natives, the 
flame of liberty was not extinguiflied. The exorbitant power of 
a manumitted Have was a novelty which thofe ferocious iflanders 
could not digeft. They faw an army that fought with valour, 
and a general who led them on to vidory; but both were ob¬ 
liged to wait the nod of a wretched bondiman. In the report 
made by this man the ftate of affairs was fuch as gave no jealou y 
to Nero. Suetonius, therefore, was continued in his govern- • 
ment. It happened, in a fhort time afterwards, that a few flops 
were wrecked on the coaft, and all on board penflied in the 
waves. This was confidered as a calamity of war, and, on that 
account, -Suetonius was recalled. Petronius Turpilianus, whofe 
confulfhip had juft then expired, fucceeded to the command. 
•Under him a languid ftate of tranquillity followed. The ge¬ 
neral faw the paflive difpofition of the Britons, and not to pro¬ 
voke hoftilities was the rule of his condud. He remained in¬ 
active, content to decorate his want of enterprife with the name 

of peace. 

I 

XL. This year was remarkable for two atrocious crimes; 
one, the ad of a fenator, and the other perpetrated by the daring 

fpirit of a Have. Domitius Balbus, of praetorian rank, was, at that 
. .time. 


♦ 
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far advanced 


Valeriu 
e firft h( 


in years. His wealth, and his 
xious to the arts of ill-defigning n 


t of 
His 


to the fraud, he drew into his plot Vincius Rufinus and Teren- 
tius Lentinus, two Roman knights, who chofe to ad in concert 
with Antonius Primus (a) and Afinius Marcellus. Antonius was 
a prompt and daring fpirit, ready for any mifehief. Marcellus 
was grandfon to the renowned Afinius Pollio : his charader was, 

•7 

till that time, without a ftain; but his favourite maxim was, 


( h ) 


In the prefence of thofe 


confpirators, and other witnelfes of inferior note, Fabianus 
fealed the will. The fraud being brought to light before the 
fenate. the author of it, with three of his accomnlWc n am#>Ur 


Antonius 


Terentius, were condemned to fuffer 


the penalties of the Cornelian hr 
the favour of the prince, and the 
powerful protedion. He was faved 
infamy. 


(c). Marcellus found in 


of 


anceftors, a 
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XLI. The fame day was fatal to two others of rank and dif- 
fmdion. Pompeius iElianus, a young man who had already 
paffed with honour through the office of quaeftor, was charged 
as an acceffary in the guilt of Fabianus. He was banifhed, not 
only from Italy, but from Spain, the place of his birth. Vale¬ 
rius Ponticus met with equal feverity. The crime alleged againft 
him was, that, with a defign to elude the jurifdidion of the 
prafed of Rome, he had accufed feveral delinquents before the' 
praetor; intending, in the firft inftance, under colour of a legal 
procefs, and afterwards, by abandoning the profecution, to defeat 

the ends of juftice. The fathers added a claufe to their decree, 

* 

whereby all perfons concerned either in procuring-or concluding 

Vol. II. E £■ f QJ . 
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for hire a collufive action, were to be treated as public prevari¬ 
cators (a), and to fuffer the pains and penalties infixed by the 
law on fuch as flood convided of a falfe and calumnious accu- 

fation. 


XLII. The fecond daring crime that marked the year, 
mentioned above, was the ad of a (lave 


as 


This man murdered 


-— # 

his mailer, Pedanius Secundus, at that time prsfed of the city. 

His motive for this defperate ad was either becaufe his liberty, 
after a bargain made (a)> was Hill withheld, or being enamoured 
of a foreign pathic, he could not endure his mailer as his rival. 
Every Have in the family where the murder was committed 
was by ancient ufage fubjed to capital punilhment; but the po. 

. - inr» r* r _ !_ r\T\. 


tious infurredion. 


paffion for fo many innocent 

rage and tumult little Ihort of 
ip fpnntp m.'inv of the fathers ei 


fide, but the majority declared for the rigour of 


law without innovation. 


In the debate 
following eflfed : 


occafion (b) 


XLIII. “ I have been often prefent, confcript fathers, when 

« motions have been made in this alfembly for new decrees, 

“ repugnant of the laws in being, and utterly fubverfive of all 

« ancient ellablilhments. To thole meafures I made no oppo- 

u fition, though well convinced, that the regulations made by 

“ our ancellors were the bell, the wifell, the moll conducive 

« to the public good. To change that fyftem is to change for 

“the worle. This has ever been my fettled opinion; but I 

« forbore to take a part in your debates, that I might not be 

“ thought bigoted either to antiquity, or to my own way of 

« thinking. I, had another reafon for my condud. The weight 

« and influence which I flattered myfelf I had acquired in this 

“ alfembly, 
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ran 


might 

“ I determined, therefore, to referve myfelf for fome important 

t. 

<c conjundure, when my feeble voice might be of ufe. That 
“ conjuncture occurs this very day. A man of confular rank, 

“ without a friend to affift him, without any one perfon to op- 
“ pofe the ruffian’s blow, no notice given, no difcovery made, 

has been in his own houfe barbaroufly murdered. The law 

“ which dooms every flave under the roof to execution, is ftill 
“ in force. Repeal that law, and, if you will, let this horrible 

“ deed pafs with impunity ; but when you have done it, which 
« of us can think himfelf fafe ? Who can depend on his rank 
“ or dignity, when the firft magiftrate of your city dies under 
“ the affaffin’s ftroke ? Who can hope to live in fecurity amongft 
“ his flaves, when fo large a number as four hundred could no t 
“ defend Pedanius Secundus ? Will our domeftics affift us in 
ct the hour of need, when we fee, in the inftance before us, that 

neither their own danger nor the terrors of the law could 
« induce them to protect their mafter ? Will it be faid that the 
M murderer ftruck his blow to revenge a peifonal injury ? What 
« was the injury ? The paternal eftate of a ruffian, perhaps, was 
“ in danger; or the foreign pathic, whom they were going to 
« ravifh from him, defcended to him from his anceftors. If 
“ that be fo, the deed was lawful, and, by confequence, we, 
“ confcript fathers, ought to pronounce it juftifiable homicide. 
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XLIV. “ But let me afk you; are we, at this time of day, 
« to lupport by argument, what has been long fettled by the 
« wifdom of ages ? .Suppofe the point in difpute were a new 
« queftion, to be now deicided for the firft time: can we ima- 
“ gine that a ruffian, who had formed a black defign to murder 
« his mafter, kept the whole fo clofely locked up in his breaft, 

« that, in the agitations of a. guilty mind, nothing efcaped front 

E e 2 “ him ? 
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him? Not a menace, not fo much as a rath word to give the 
alarm! Nothing, we are told, of this fort happened; we are 
to believe that the affaffin brooded over his horrible purpofe 
in fullen f.lence; that he prepared his dagger unfeen by every 


nothing 


Be it fo; 

guarded 


aiu UC pelio , 

the bed-chamber? Did he open the door unperceived by all. 

4 A >1 .1 __1.-1 TTrifTmilf 


ftrike the mortal blow, without 


any 


? 


hi-fi dehgn, and the final 


U 


it 


it 


fymptoms of guilt are often 


If our haves are faithful 


if they give timely intelligence, we may live fecure in our 

' ® i 1 _V if -in n 


“ fatisfadion to know, 

« The. mind and temper 


by the murderer’s dagge 

jufti 


overtake 


have 


: guilty; 
born on the 


it 


it 


it 


it 


W 


mafter’s eftate, or even in his houfe, imbibing with his hrft 
milk affedion and gratitude to the family, were always fuf- 
peded by our anceflors. At prefent, we have in our 
whole nations of haves ; the .fcum of mankind, coheded from 

.4 C .1 __ 1 . n rar'/a TYIPTT who brim? with them 


fervice 


it 


u 


country 


a 


no religion at all.. In fuch a conflux, if the laws are. blent, 
what protection remains for the matter? But, it is faid, the 

* - . - «i r-r* .1 • T „«av -ttrVton 


it 


it 


U 


it 


fuffer with the guilty 


To this I anfwer, when 


an army, feized with a general panic, turns its back on the 
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military 


out 


between 


CC 


from 


it 


often fomething 


CC 
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but partial evil is counterbalanced 
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not ftridly right: 
the good of the 


u whole 
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aflembly. The number 


and 


of 


but the majority was for' letting the 


(a) 


Their opinion prevailed. The popular cry was {till for mercy; 
The rabble rofe in a tumultuous body,.and with {tones and fire¬ 
brands flopped the execution. - To quell their fury, Nero iffued a 
proclamation, and' by his order the ftreets were lined with fol- 


diers under arms, 
tronius Varro mo 


fuffered 


Cin- 


fhould 


the fenate, be banifhed out of Italy.. To this Nero anfwered, 
that, fince mercy was not allowed to mitigate the fyftem of an¬ 
cient laws, to increafe their rigour by new pains and penalties,. 
would be an a£t of cruelty. 
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XLVI. During the fame confulfhip, Tarquitius Prifcus, at 
the fuit of the people of Bithynia, was convicted of extortion, 
and condemned to make reftitution. The fenate remembered 
the violence of this man in the profecution againft Statilius 
Taurus (a J, his own proconful in Africa, and now retaliated with 

a vindi&ive fpirit. The people in both the Gauls were reviewed : 

% 

and rated by Quintus Volufius,Sextius Africanus, and Trebellius 
Maximus. The two former, elate with family-pride, pafled 
their time in mutual jealoufy, thwarting each other, and ftrug- 
gling for pre-eminence. They looked down with contempt on 
Trebellius; but their petty animofities ferved only to degrade, 
themfelves, and give to their .colleague a decided fuperiority. 


XLVII. In the courfe of this year died Memmius Regulus, 
diftinguifhed by his virtues, and his uablemifhed character. 
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Admired for his conftancy and unihaken firmnefs, he rofe to as 
high a pitch of credit and authority, as can be attained under a 
government, where the grandeur of the prince throws a fhade 
over the merit of every private citizen. As a proof of this, we 
have the following anecdote. Nero being confined with a fit of 
illnefs, the tribe of fycophants, fluttering about his perfon, poured 
forth the anguilh of their hearts, and, “ if any thing happened 
“ to the emperor, the day,” they faid, “ that put a period to his 
“ life would be the laft of the empire.” “ No, replied the 
prince, « a pillar of the ftate will Hill remain.” The courtiers 
flood at gaze, wondering who that perfon could be; Nero told 
them, « Memmius Regulus is the man.” Strange as it may 
feem,' Regulus furvived that opinion of his virtue. In his love 
of retirement he found a retreat from danger. A man, whole 
family had lately lifen to honours, gave no alarm ; and his or- 
tune raifed no envy. It was in the fame year that Nero dedi¬ 
cated a gymnafium (a), or public fchool for athletic exerc.fes, 
and, with the obliging facility of Greek manners, gave orders 
that the fenators and Roman knights, without any expence on 
their part, fhould be provided with oil, to prepare their limbs for 

that elegant exhibition. 


c XLVIII. During the confullhip of Publius Marius and Lu- 

A. cius Afinius, a profecution was fet on foot againft Antiftius, then 

Jnvefted with the office of prstor. The condua of this man, 
when tribune of the people (a), has been already mentioned. 
The charge againft him was, that being the author of farcaftic 
verfes againft the emperor, he produced his poem to a large com¬ 
pany at the table of Oftorius Scapula. For this libel he was ar¬ 
raigned on the law of majefty. The caufe was conduced by 
Coffutianus Capito (b), who had been lately raifed, by the mtere 
of Tigellinus, his father-in-law, to the fenatorian order. e 


» 
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law of majefty had fallen into difufe, and was now revived, for 
the firft time in the reign of Nero, not, as was imagined, to make 

Antiftius feel its feverity, but, in fad, to give the emperor an 

% 

opportunity, after judgment of death was pafled, to interpofe his 

tribunitian (c) authority, and, by preventing the execution, add 
» 

new luftre to his name. Oftorius Scapula was called as a witnefs. 
He remembered nothing of the verfes in queftion. The evidence 
of others was believed, and, thereupon, Junius Marcellus, conful 
eled, moved, that the criminal, diverted in the firft inftance of his 
prsetorlhip, fhould fuffer death according to the laws in force (d)? 

and the pradice under former emperors. The reft of the fenate 

► 

concurring in the fame opinion, Psetus Thrafea rofe to oppofe the 
motion. He began with honourable mention of the prince, nor 
did he take upon him to defend the condud of Antiftius. Onr 
the contrary, he blamed the licentious fpirit of the man in terms 
of feverity ; but under a virtuous emperor, and, in a fenate left 

to ad with independance, the queftion, he faid, was not the 
magnitude of the crime, nor what punilhment the rigour of the 
law would warrant. The executioner, the gibbet, and the halter 
were, for fome time, unknown at Rome. Other pains and penal¬ 
ties were provided by law, and thofe might be inflided, without, 
branding the judges with cruelty, and the age with infamy.. An¬ 
tiftius may be condemned to banifhment; his efieds may be con- 
fifcated. JLet him pafs the remainder of his days in one of the 
illands. His life, in that fituation, will be protraded mifery. 
He will there continue to languifh in exile, a burthen to himfelf, 
yet a living monument of the equity and moderation of the times. 
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XLIX. The firmnefs with which Thrafea delivered his fenti- 
ments infpired the fenate with the fame ardour. The conful 
put the queftion, and the fathers divided (a). The majority 
voted with Thrafea. The dilfentients. were but a final] number., 

Amongfr. 
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Ainongfl them was Aulus Vitcllius (b), .of all the flattering crew, 
the mod corrupt and fcrvile; fluent in invective; eager to attack 
the moft eminent characters, and ever lure, with the confufion 
of a little mind, to Ihrink from the reply. He heard his adver- 
fary with filent patience. The confuls, however, did not pre¬ 
fume to dole the bufinel’s by a decree inform: they chofe to 
make their report to the emperor, and wait his pleafure. Nero, 
for fome time, balanced between fhame and refentment. At 
length, his anfwer was, “ That Antiftius, without provocation, 

« or any caufe of complaint, had diftilled the venom of his pen 
« on the name and charader of his fovereign. The matter had 
“ been referred to the fenate, and juflice required a punilhment 
“ adequate to the crime. Neverthelefs, as it had been from the 
« firft his refolution to mitigate a rigorous fentence, he would 
« n ot now controul the moderation of the fathers. They might 
« cletermine, as to their wifdom fhould feem meet. They were 
« even at liberty to acquit the criminal altogether.” Prom this 
anfwer it was evident, that the condudx of the fenate had given 
offence at court. The confuls, however, were not inclined *o 
alter their report. Thrafea maintained his former opinion, and 
all who had voted with him followed his example. Some were 

unwilling, by a change of fentiment, to expofe the prince to the 
popular odium; others thought themfelves fafe in a large ma¬ 
jority ; and Thrafea, with his ufual elevation of mind, would not 


recede from the dignity pf his chai after. 


L. On a charge of the fame complexion as the former, Fa- 

bricius Veiento (a) was involved in fnnilar danger. In certain 

writings, which he called the last wills of perfons deceafed, 

he had inferred ftrokes of fatire reflecting on feveral members of the 

fenate, and others of the facerdotal order. Talius-Geminus was 

the profecutqr. He added another allegation, charging, that the cri¬ 
minal 
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minal abufed his credit at court, and difpofed of the favours of 
the prince, and the honours of the ftate, by bargain and fale, for 
his own private emolument. This laft article roufed the refent- 
ment of Nero; he removed the caufe to his own tribunal. Veiento 
was banifhed out of Italy. His books were condemned to the 

flames, but eagerly fought, and univerfally read. Men perufed 
with avidity what was procured with danger. When no longer 
prohibited, the work funk into oblivion. 
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LI. Meanwhile, the public grievances went on with increaf- 
ing violence, and the means of redrefs diminifhed every day. 
Burrhus died at this time, whether in the courfe of nature, or by 
poifon, cannot now be known. The general opinion afcribed 
his death to a fit of illnefs. He was feized with a diforder in the 
throat, and the inflammation in the glands fwelling to a prodigi¬ 
ous fize, fuffocation followed. There was, however, a current 
report, that, under a pretence of adminiftering a proper gargle, 
poifon was mixed in the medicine, by order of Nero, and that 
Burrhus, having difcovered the villany, as foon as he perceived 
the prince entering his room, turned from him with averfion, 
and to all enquiries Ihortly anfwered, “ I am well at pr-efent.” 


He 


His 


bered, and long regretted. Nor was the public grief alleviated 
by the two perfons, who fucceeded to his employments, name 1] 


Fenius Rufus and 


Tigellinus (V), the former a man of 


undoubted innocence, but the innocence that proceeds frorr 
want of fpirit. Tigellinus flood diftinguifhed by a life of de¬ 
bauchery, and the infamy of his chara&er. Rufus owed hi: 
advancement to the voice of the people, who were pJeafed with 
his upright management of the public ftores. Tigellinus was t 
favourite of the emperor. The early vices of the man recom¬ 


mended him to notice. 
VOL. II. 


Ff 


guards 

whicl: 
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which had been entrufted to Burrhus only, was granted to thofe 
two by a joint commiffion. The impreffion, which they had 

riven of their charaders, was confirmed by their condud m 


office 


Tio-ellinus gained an abfolute afcendant over the mind of 


elry 


a debauched and profligate emperor. In all fcenes ot re' 
was a conftant companion. Rufus obtained the good-will of the 
foldiers and the people, but his merit ruined him with the prince. 

LIT. XIy the death of Burrhus, Seneca loft the chief fupport of 
his power. The friend of upright meafures was fnatclied away, 
and virtue could no longer make head againft the corruption of 
a court, governed altogether by the vile and profligate. By that 
fet of men Seneca was undermined. They blackened his cha- 
rader, and loaded him with various imputations. “ His wealth 
“ was exorbitant, above the condition of a private citizen; and 
“ yet his unappealable avarice went on without intermiffion, 
“ every day grafping at more. His rage for popularity was no 
« | e f s violent. He courted the affedions of the people, and by 

« the grandeur of his villas, and the beauty of his gardens, hoped 
« to vie with imperial fplendour. In matters of tafte and genius 
« nn rival. He claims the whole province of eloquence 


fhewed 


(a) 


« has his copy of verfes 


« To the other diverfions of the prince, he is an avowed, an 
« cn enem y. The Ikill of the charioteer provokes his raillery; 

« p e f n eers at the management of horfes; and the melody of the 
« prince’s voice is a fubjed for his wit and lidicule. In all, this 
« W hat is his drift ? Why truly, that, in the whole extent of the 
« empire, there fhould be nothing worthy of praife but what 
« flows from his fuperior talents. But Nero is no longer the pu- 

“ pil 
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“ pil of this fubtle philofopher; he has attained the prime feafon 
“ of manhood, and may now difcard his tutor. He has before 
“ his eyes the brighteft model for his conduct, the example of 
“ his own illuftrious anceftors.” 
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LIII. These infidious arts were not unknown to Seneca. There 
were ftill at court a few in the interefts of virtue, and from fuch 
men he received intelligence of all that pafled. Finding that the 
prince had withdrawn his friendfhip, and no longer admitted him 
to his converfation, he demanded an audience, and Ipoke to the 
following effeft: “ It is now, Csefar, the fourteenth year, fince 

“ I was placed near your perfon ; of your reign it is the eighth. 
“ In that fpace of time you have lavifhed upon me both wealth 
“ and honours, with fo liberal an hand, that to complete my 
“ happinefs nothing now is neceffary but moderation and con- 
“ tentment. In the humble requeft, which I prefume to make, 
“ I fhall take the liberty to cite a few examples, far, indeed, above 
“ my condition, but worthy of you. Auguftus, your illuftrious 
“ anceftor, permitted Marcus Agrippa to retire to Mitylene (a); 
“ he allowed Maecenas to live almoft a ftranger in Rome, and in 
“ the heart of the city ^) to dwell as it were in folitude. The 
“ former of thofe illuftrious men had been the companion of his 
“ wars ; the latter fupported the weight of his adminiftration: 
“ both, it is true, received ample rewards, but rewards fairly 
“ earned by great and eminent fervices. For myfelf, if you ex- 
“ cept fome attainments in literature, the fruit of ftudies purfued 
“ in the fhade of retirement, what merit can I afliune ? My feeble 

“ talents are fuppofed to have feafoned your mind with the firft 
“ tin&ure of letters, and that honour is beyond all recompenfe. 

“ But your liberality knows no bounds. You have loaded me 
“ with favours, and with riches. When I reflect on your gene- 

F f 2 “ rofitv, 

* * 
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« rofity, I fay to myfelf, Shall a man of my level, without family 
“ pretenfions, the fon of a fimple knight, bom in a diftant pro- 
« vince (c), prefume to rank with the grandees of Rome ? My 
“ name, the name of a new man, figures among thofe who boaft 
“ a long and fplendid line of anceftors. Where is now the mind, 
«* w hi c h long fince knew, that to be content with little is true happi- 
“ nefs ? The philofopher is employed in laying out gardens (d) i 
« a n.d improving pleafurc-grounds. He delights in the extent of 
« ample villas; he enjoys a large rent-roll, and has fums of 
« money (e) laid out at intereft. I have but one apology ; your 
“ munificence was a command, and it was not for me to 

44 refill. 


LIV. “ Bur the meafure ofgenerofity 


;,ycu 

More 


envy 


(C 


enemies. 


the paffion 


« men • I ana open to their attacks ; I Hand in need of piotedtion. 
« l n a campaign, or on a march, if I found myfelf fatigued and 


fhould not hefitate 


gence. 


w 

Life is a ftate of warfare j it is a long campaign, in 
« which a man in years, finking under a load of cares, and even 

nknnvinTIC TT» 9 CYA V P leave to retire. I am 


made 


“ willing to refign my wealth: let the auditors of the imperial 

“ revenue take the account, and let the whole return to its foun¬ 
ts tain-head. By this aft of felf-denial I {hall not be reduced to 
ii poverty; I {hall part with that fuperfluity which glitters in 
44 the eyes of my enemies; and for the reft, the time, which, is 
44 fpent in the improving of gardens, and the embellilhing of 


{hall transfer to myfelf 

of my mind. You 


day 
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a days; a long train of years lies before you. In full poffeffion of 

u the fovereign power you have learned the art of reigning. Old 
“ age may be permitted to feek repofe. It will, hereafter, be 
tc your glory, that you knew how to choofe men of moderation, 
“ who could defcend from the fummit of fortune, to dwell with 
“ peace and humble content in the vale of life.” 
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LV. Nero replied as follows: “ If I give an immediate anfwer 
to a fpeech of prepared eloquence, the power of doing it I derive 
from you. The faculty of fpeaking, not only when the matter 
has been premeditated, but alfo on fudden occafions, I poffefs 
(if I do poffefs it) by your care and inftrudiom Auguftus, it 
is true, releafed Agrippa and Maecenas from the fatigue of buft- 
nefs j but he did it, at a time, when his authority was eftablilhed 
on the firmeft bafis, and his own experience was equal to the 
cares of government. He did not, however, refume the grants 
which he had made. What thofe eminent citizens obtained, 
they deferved in war and civil commotions ; for in thofe bufy 
fcenes Auguftus paffed his youth. Had my lot been the fame, 
your fword would not have been idle. What the conjunduie 
demanded, you fupplied j you formed my mind to fcience, and 


you affifted me with your wifdom and advice. The advan¬ 
tages which I derive from you are not of a perifhable nature ; 
they will cleave to me through life. As to the favours which 
it was in my power to grant, fuch as houfes, gardens, and fums 
of money, they are precarious gifts, fubjed to accidents and 
the caprice of fortune. Prefents of that kind may feem magni¬ 
ficent ; but they fall Ihort of what I have bellowed on others, 
who had neither your accomplifliments, nor your merit. I 
could mention freedmen, who flourilh in higher fplendour j 
but I blulh to name them. I blulh, that you, who are the firft 
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“ in my efteem, fhould not, at the fame time, be the firft man 
“ in my dominions. 


LVI. “ I grant that you are advanced in years, but the vi- 



•“ bulinefs, and the fruit of your labours you can ftill enjoy. My 
u reign is but j lift begun ; and what, has been my liberality ? Vi- 
tellius was three times conful (ci ), and Claudius was his friend : 
jU are you to be deemed inferior to the former ? and mull I, in 
“ point of munificence, yield to the latter? Volufius (b), by a 
« long life of parfimony, raifed an immoderate fortune; and fhall 


44 not my generality put you on a level with a man of that de- 
“ fcription ? The impetuofity of youth may hurry me beyond the 
“ bounds of prudence : it will then be yours to recal my wander- 
“ ing fteps, and lead me to the paths of honour. You helped to 
“ form my youthful underftanding, and to what you polifhed 
“ you ftill can give life and energy. If you refign your wealth, 
“ can you fuppofe that your moderation will be deemed the 
“ caufe ? If you defert your prince, will your love of quiet be 
“ thought the motive ? Far otherwife : my avarice will be ar- 
44 raigned; my cruelty will be the general topic. The piaife, 
44 indeed, of wifdom may purfue you in your retreat; but will it 
44 be generous to build your fame on the difgrace and ruin of 




friend ?” 


To this flattering fpeech Nero added fond embraces, and all the 

external marks of affedion. Inclined by nature to difguife his 

fentiments, and by habit exercifed in the arts of diflimulation, 

he knew how to hide under the furface of friendfliip the fecret 

malice of his heart. Seneca anfwered in a fubmiflive tone. He 

returned his beft thanks, the ufual clofe of eveiy conference in 

the 


6 
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mode of living: he refigned his power, and retained no ap¬ 
pearance of his former fplendour; the crowd of vifitors no 
longer frequented his houfe ; he difmiffed his train of followers, 
and but rarely appeared abroad, willing to be confidered as an 
infirm old man, obliged to take care of his health at home, or a 
philofopher, abforbed in abftrad fpeculations.. 


LVII 


To ruin the 


ene- 


credit of Fenius Rufus was the next objed.. In this his 
mies found no difficulty. The crime of being attached to < 
Agrippina was fufficient. Tigellinus, in the mean time, rofe to 
the higheft pitch of credit and influence at court. Pofleffing a 

genius for every mifchief, and having no other talents, he re- 
folved to draw the prince into a confederacy in guilt. Conge- 


He found that the 
were Plautus (a) 


nial vices, he had no doubt, would render hin 
his matter. With this view he began to wa 

Nero, and to explore the fecrets of his heart, 
two perfons whom the emperor dreaded mofl 
and Sylla; both lately removed out of Italy; the former into Afia, 
and the latter to Narbon Gaul. Tigellinus began his fecret 
hoftilities againfl them both. He talked of their rank and high 
defcent. Plautus, he obferved, was not far diftant from the ar¬ 
mies in the eaft ; and Sylla was near the legions in Germany. 
For himfelf, he had not, like Burrhus, the art of managing par. 
ties for his own private advantage. The welfare of his fovereign 
was his only objedt. At Rome, he could enfure the fafety of 
the prince. If plots were formed, by vigilance and activity 
they might be crufhed in the bud. But for diftant provinces 
who could anfwer ? The name of Sylla, rendered famous by the 
celebrated dictator of that name, would roufe and animate the 
people of Gaul. In Afia the grandfon of Drufus (b) would 

have 
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have a number of adherents, and might, by confequence, excite 

the nations to a revolt. Sylla, indeed, was indigent and dif- 

t re fled: but his very poverty would be a fource of couiage, a 

motive for vigorous enterprife ; and though he feemed to lan¬ 
guid in rcpofe and indolence, his love of eafe was a cloak to 

cover his ambition. He waited for an opportunity to avow his 
dark deiigns. 

Plautus, on the other hand, poffefled immoderate wealth. To 
lead a fluggiih life was not in his temper or his character: he 
did not even affed it. He copied, with emulation, the manners 
of the ancient Romans, and to his aufterity added the maxims 
of the ftoic fed: a fed at all times fond of public commotions, 
proud, fierce, and turbulent. By this reafoning Nero was con¬ 
vinced. No delay intervened. Affaffins were difpatched. On 
the fixth day they landed at Marfeilles, where, without notice, 
or fo much as a hint to alarm him, Sylla was taken by furpnfe 
at his own table, and inftantly murdered. His head was con¬ 
veyed to Rome. Nero amufed himfelf with the fight; he faw 
that the hairs were grown grey before their time, and in that 
circumftance found a fubjed for mirth and brutal raillery. 

LVIII. The murder of Plautus could not be executed with 
equal fecrecy. His friends were numerous, and his life was va¬ 
luable to many. The place lay remote; a voyage was to be 
performed, and, in the mean time, the plot began to tranfpire. 
A report prevailed at Rome, that Plautus had put himfelf under 
the protedion of Corbulo, who was then at the head of pow¬ 
erful armies ; a man, in that evil period, when merit and inno¬ 
cence were capital crimes, likely to fall a devoted vidim. The 
rumour further added, that in favour of Plautus all Afia was 

up in arms, and that the ruffians fent from Rome had either 

failed 
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had but to exert his raoft ftrenuous efforts, and good men, 
touched with compaffion, would efpoufe his caufe. The bold 
and turbulent would be fure to join him. Nothing fhould be 
left untried. It was only neceffary to defeat fixty men (for that 
was the number employed in this bloody tragedy): before Nero 
could receive intelligence, and difpatch another band of ruffians* 
there would be time to concert bold and vigorous meafures. 
The flame of war might be kindled all over Afia, and, by this 
refolute conduct, he might fave his life. At the worft, by daring 
bravely, his cafe would not be more defperate. Courage might 
fuffer, but it could not fuffer more than cowardice. 



failed in their refolution, or, hot finding themfelves in force, had B K 

gone aver to the oppofite party. The whole ftory was without 

* 

foundation; but, according to cuftom, credulity fwallowed it, and 
idle men added from their own invention. Plautus, in the mean 
time, received intelligence of the defign againft his life by one 
of his freedmen, who, having the advantage of a fair wind, got 
the ftart of the centurions difpatched by Nero. This faithful 
fervant was fent by Lucius Antiftius, his mafter’s father-in-law, 
with advice, that no time was to be loft. In fuch a crifis, floth 
would ill become a man whofe life was in danger. To fall a 
tame and paflive vi&im were to die. an ignominious death. He 


LIX. This fpirited advice had no effedh on Plautus. Ba- 
niftied from his country,, without arms, or any means of defence, 
he faw no gleam of hope, and was, therefore', unwilling to be the 
dupe of vifionary fchemes. Perhaps his affedtion for his wife 

and children foftened and difarmed his mind. The emperor, 

* 

if not exafperated by refiftance, he imagined, would adt with 
lenity towards his unhappy family. According to fome hifto- 

rians, the advice fent by Antiftius was of. a different tendency, 

* 

importing that there was no danger to alarm hi ml We are 
Vol, II, G g further 
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further told, that, by the exhortations of two philofophers, by 
name Cscranus (a), a Greek by birth, and Mufonius, of Tufcan 
origin, he had been taught that, though life is a feries of toil, 
and danger, and calamity, to wait with patience till the ftroke 
of death delivered him from a fcene of mifeiy, would be heroic 
fortitude. Thus much is certain, he was furprifed by the af- 
faflins in the middle of the day, difarmed and naked, attending 

to the refrefhment and exercife of his body. 


In that condition a centurion difpatched him, while Pelagon, 
one of the eunuchs, flood a fpedator of the tragic fcene. This 
wretch was fent by Nero to fuperintend the ruffians, like the 
minifter of a defpotic prince, placed over the guards and tools 
of iniquity to fee his mailer’s orders ftridly executed. The 
head of the deceafed was carried to Rome. At the fight of the 


difmal objed the emperor cried out 



ery 


« Nero, now you may fafely marry Poppaea. What 


u 


account 


very 


often deferred on 

-o-* 

Plautus, and men of his defcription ? 


a 


delay 


of her fa- 


“ true, has been blamelefs, but the imperial name 
“ ther (bJ, and the efteern of the people, have made her in my 
“ eyes an objed of terror and deteftation. Having thus forti¬ 
fied his mind, he difpatched a letter to the fenate, written in 
guarded terms, without fo much as glancing at the murder of 
Sylla and Plautus. He mentioned them both, charging them with 
feditious machinations, by which he himfelf was kept in a con- 


flant alarm, left fome dreadful convulfion Ihould, by their means, 

{hake the empire to its foundation. The fathers decreed public 

vows and fupphcations to the gods. Sylla and Plautus, though 

no longer in being, were expelled the fenate ; and with this 

mockery, 
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mockery, to every good mind more grievous than the worft 
oppreffion, the people were amufed and infulted. 


finding, by the flavifli tenor of the 


fathers were willing: to transform 


o balance 
ility for 


He repudiated Odavia, alleging her fie¬ 
nd immediately married Poppsea. This 


woman, fome time the concubine of the emperor, and now his 
wife, continued to govern him with unbounded fway. Not 
content with her new dignity, fhe fuborned a domeftic fervant 

of Odavia to charge his miftrefs with a difh'onourable intrigue 
with one of her flaves. For this purpofe they chofe for the 


of 


{kill 


The female 


fervants were put to the torture. Some of them 
pain and aeony, confefied whatever was demai 


of 


but the greateft part perfevered, with conftancy, to vindicate the 
honour of their miftrefs. Tigellinus flood near at hand, preffing 
them with queftions. One of them had the fpirit to anfwer, 
“ The perfon of Odavia is freer from pollution than your 
“ mouth.” Sentence was pronounced againft Odavia. With 
no more ceremony than what is ufual among citizens of ordinary 
rank, fhe was difmified from the palace. The houfe of Burrhus, 
and the eftates of Plautus, two fatal prefents ! were allotted for 

her feparate ufe. She was foon after banifhed to Campania, 
under a military guard. Murmurs of difcontent were heard in 
every quarter of Rome. The common people fpoke out with¬ 
out referve. To rules of caution and political wifdom their 
rough manners made them ftrangers, and the meannefs of their 
condition left them nothing to fear. Their clamours were fo 
loud and violent, that Nero gave Orders to recall Odavia, but 
without affedion, and without remorfe. 
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LXI. The populace, tranfported with joy by this event* 


thanks 


A * 

gods. The ftatues of Poppaea were dafhed to the ground, while 
thofe of Odavia, adorned with wreaths of flowers, wete carried 
Tn tr’mmnh on men's fhoulders, and placed in the forum and iii 


IS ♦ 

the temples. The multitude went in a tumultuous body to greet 


defired him 


- A * • 

come forth and receive their congratulations. A band of fol 


rufhed 


« 

perfe. Whatever was pulled down during the riot, was reft or ed 


Poppas 


ppeafed. To inve 


fhe added her dread of a popular infurredion 
of which, Nero might be compelled to renounce 


paflion for her perfon. 


u 


u 


it 


She threw herfelf at his feet: w I am not now, fhe laid, 

% 

in a fituation to contend for our nuptial union, though dearer 
to me than life itfelf. But my life is in danger. The Haves 
and followers of Qdavia, calling their own clamour the voice 


U 


profound 


a 


it 


it 


fhort 


X w 

arms againft their fovereign. 


They are in 
r but a leaden 


and, in civil commotions, that want is foon fupplied. What 


u 


a 


a 


« 


tt 


it 


a 


Campania 

and {hew herfelf to the people of Rome l She, who in her 
abfence can raife a tumult fo fierce and. violent, will foon dis¬ 
cover the extent of her power. But what is my crime ? What 
have I committed? Whom have I offended? The people 
may fee me the mother of legitimate heirs to the houfe of 
Csefar; but, perhaps, they would fain referve the imperial 


U 


of an Egyptian minftrel (a) 


Submit to- 
“ Qdavia,, 


I 
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your 


6t 


«C 


«( 


cc 


may 


the law to their fovereign. You mtift either adopt that mea- 
fure, or, by juft vengeance on the- guilty, provide for your 
own fafety and the public peace. The firft alarm was eafily 


Ct 


fecund infurreftion may prove fatal 


« 


Should the 

of 




find for her another 


“ hufband 
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LXII. This artful fpeech, tending 


fears, had its effed 


Nero 


heard the whole with mixed emotions of rage and terror. That 
O&avia was guilty with one of her Haves, was a device of which 

Kp nn lnncrpr made the duDes. The firmnefs of her 


men 


fervants 
A new ftratagem 


fhadow 


found 


would dare to confefs the guilt; and if the fame perfon 


ith fome colour of probability, be cha 
gainft the ftate, the plot would die 1 
: defign, no one fo fit as Anicetus (a) 
=et at Mifenum, and the murderer of 


For 


ther. This officer, for fome time after that atrocious deed, en¬ 
joyed the fmiles of the emperor, but foon experienced the com¬ 
mon fate of all pernicious mifcreants: he was favoured at firft. 


detefted afterwards. It is i 
* turn is ferved, to confider 


of 


and {landing witneffes againft themfelves. 


Nero fummoned 


him for fervices 


performed. “ By you,” he faid, “ I was delivered from the 

of an ambitious mother. A deed of greater moment 


fnares 
ftill re 


furious 


5 


U 


' perious 
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“ perious wife. To effed this you need not fo much as xaife 
“ your hand. Neither fword nor dagger will be wanted. Con- 
“ fefs yourfelf guilty of adultery with Odavia; I afk no more.” 
He concluded with a promife of ample rewards, to be managed, 
indeed, with fecrecy, but without bound or meafure, and, in 
the end, a fafe retreat in fome delightful country. “ And now,” 
he faid, “ accept the offers which I have made, or certain death 
“ awaits you.” 


Anicetus undertook the bufmefs. Pradifed in guilt, and 
by the fuccefs of his former crimes infpired with courage, he 
went even beyond his commiflion. In the prefence of certain 

cliofen perfons, whom Nero fummoned to a fecret council, he 
told his ftory with circumftances that fhewed he had no need of 
a prompter. He was banifhed to the ifland of Sardinia. At 
that place he continued to live in affluence, and died, at laft, in 
the courfe of nature. 


LX1II. Nero iffued a proclamation, declaring the guilt of 
Odavia, and, in exprefs terms, averring, that, to obtain the com¬ 
mand of the fleet at Mifenum, fhe had proftituted her perfon to 

Anicetus. He added, that, by the ufe of medicines to procure 
abortion, fhe had thrown a veil over her adulterous commerce. 
In this public declaration, the objedion on account of fterility, fo 
lately urged, was no more remembered. The fads, however, 
were faid to be clearly proved. She was banifhed to the ifle of 
Pandataria fa). The public mind was never fo deeply touched 

with compafiion. The banifhment of Agrippina, by order of 

* 

Tiberius, was remembered by many ; and that of Julia (b), in 
the reign of Claudius, was ftill more frefh in the memory of all: 
but thofe two unfortunate exiles had attained the vigour of their 
days, and were, by conference, better enabled to endure the 

ftroke 


* 


* 


* 
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flroke of adverfity 


of 


leaft 


the fenfe of prefent 


To O&avia the 


of 


nuptials was little different from a funeral ceremony. She was led 


fhe 


affliction; her father carried off by poifon (c) 


in a fhort time afterwards, deftroyed by the fame deteftable ma¬ 
chination. She faw herfelf fuperfeded by the allurements of a 
female Have ; fhe faw the affedions of her hufband alienated 
from herfelf, and a marriage, by which her ruin was completed, 
openly celebrated with Poppasa. Above all, fhe underwent a 
cruel accufation, to an ingenuous mind worfe than death. At 

the time when the ftorm burft upon her, fhe was only in the 

twentieth year of her age, and even then, in the bloom of life, 

delivered to the cuftody of centurions and foldiers. Her prefent 
affiidions, fhe plainly faw, were a prelude to her impending fate. 
She was cut off from all the comforts of life; but the tranquillity 
of the grave was ftill denied to her. 
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LXIV. In a few days afterwards fhe received a mandate, 
commanding her to end her days. Alarmed and terrified, fhe 
defcended to fupplications; fhe admitted herfelf to be a widow; 
fhe claimed no higher title than that of the emperor’s fifter (a) ; 
fhe invoked the race of Germanicus, the common anceftors of 

Nero and herfelf, and, in the anguifh of her heart, regretted even 
Agrippina, during whofe life, fhe faid, her marriage would have 
been a ftate of wretchednefs, but would not have brought her to 

an untimely end. Amidft thefe effufions of forrow, the ruffians 

% 

feized her, and, having bound her limbs, opened her veins. Her 
blood was chilled with fear, and did not iflue at the wound. The 
affaffins carried her to a bath of intenfe heat, where fhe was fuf- 
focated by the vapour. To complete the horror of this barbarous 

tragedy, 
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tragedy, her head was cut off, and fent to Rome, to glut the eyes 
ofPopptea. . . 


Such were the tranfa&ions, for which the fathers decreed ob¬ 
lations to the gods. I mention the fad in this place, that the 
reader of this, or any other hidory of thofe difadrous times, m,ay 
know, once for all, that as often as banifhment, or a bloody ex¬ 
ecution was ordered, the fenatc never failed to thank the gods for 
their bounty. Thofe folemn ads, which, in the earlier periods 
of Rome, were the pious gratitude of the people for increafing 
happinefs, were now profanely and abominably converted to 
memorials of horror and public mifery. . This may be received 
as a general truth ; and yet, whenever a decree occurs, remarkable 
either for a new drain of adulation, or the bafe fervility of the 
times, it is my intention not to ! pafs it by in filence. 


LXV. In the courfe of this year, Nero is faid to have dedroyed 
by poifon the mod confiderable of his freedmen. Among thefe, 
Doryphorus had oppofed the marriage with Poppsea, and for that 
crime lod his life. Pallas was in pofieflion of exorbitant wealth ; 
but, living to a great age, he delayed the eager avarice of die 
emperor. He was murdered for his riches (a). Romanus, 
another of the freedmen, endeavoured, by clandedine calumny, 
to accomplifh the ruin of Seneca. He charged the philofopher 
with being an accomplice in the machinations of Caius Pifo ; but 
the blow, warded off by Seneca, recoiled upon the accufer. By 

this incident Pifo was alarmed for his own fafety (b). A dark 

* 

confpiracy followed, big with danger to Nero, but abortive in 
the end. 


THE END OF THE FOURTEENTH BOOK. 
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URING thefe tranfa&ions, Vologefes, king of 
thians. began to raife new commotions in the E 


of 


i his jealoufy; he faw, with wounded 
brother, Tiridates; and, in his room, 
(a), feated on the throne of Armenia. 


nour of the Arfacides was tarnifhed br 
determined to reftore its former luftre 


powerful 
force and long refpeded by- 


But the ftruggle 
Treaties of alliance. 


fufpenfe. By nature anxious and irrefolute, he formed no 
fettled plan. He was at variance with the Hyrcanians, and, 

after a long and obftinate conflict, that brave and powerful nation 

mu 
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ftill made head a gain ft him. While he continued wavering, frefti 
intelligence iired him with indignation. Tigranes marched his 
army into the territory of the Adiabenians, a people bordering on 
Armenia, and laid vafte their country. The enterprife did not 
l-elemble the hidden incurfion of Barbarians roving in queft of 
prey: a regular war feemed to be declared in form. The chiefs 
of the Adiabenians faw, with refentment, their lands made a feene 
of deflation, not by a Roman army, but by a foreigner, a de- 
fpicable hoftage, who for years had lived at Rome undiftinguilhed 

from the common (laves. 


Monobazus, the favereign of the province, inflamed the dis¬ 
contents of the people, and, at the fame time, roufed the pride 
of Vologefes by frequent meflages, importing, that he knew not 
which way to turn, nor from what quarter to expe& relief. 
Armenia, he faid, was loft, and the neighbouring ftates, if not 
reinforced by the Parthians, mu ft be all involved in the fame 

calamity, perhaps, with the confent of the people, as Rome, it 
was well known, made a diftinftion between the nations that 


fell by conqueft, and thofe that fubmitted at diferetion. Tiridates, 
by his behaviour, added force to tliefe complaints. 


Driven from 

filent dignity of diftrefs, or, if 

(hort, and fenten- 


tious. 


Mi 


jhty kingdoms,” he faid, “ are not fupported by in- 
« activity. Men and arms, and warlike preparations are ne- 
“ ceflary. The conqueror has always juftice on his fide.. In a 


U 


of 


u 


preroga 


* — 
“ tive and the glory of kings. 




* 


II. Roused by thefe incentives,Vologefes fummoned a council, 
and, feating Tiridates next himfelf, fpoke in fubftance as follows : 

“ You 






£t You fee before you’a prince defcended from the fame father 
“ with myfelf. Acknowledging the right of primogeniture, he 
u ceded to me the diadem of Parthia : in return I placed him on 
““the throne of Armenia, the third kingdom among the ealtcrn 
“ nations. Media, in fadt, is the fecond, and Pacorus, at that 

“ time, was in pofleflion. By this arrangement, I provided for 

% 

“ my family, and, by the meafure, extinguilhed for ever thole 
u unnatural jealoufies,which formerly envenomed brothers againft 

“ brothers. This fyftem, it feems, has given umbrage to the 
“ Romans; they declare againft it; and though they never 
“ broke with Parthia without paying dearly for their temerity, 
“ they now are willing to provoke a war, and rufh on their 
“ own deftrudtion. Thus much I am willing to declare; the 
“ pofleffions, which have defeended to me from my anceflors, 
“ fhall never be difmembered; but I had rather maintain them. 
“ by the juftice of my caufe, than by the decifion of the lword. 
“ I avow the principle, and if, in confequence of it, I have been 

“ too much inclined to pacific meafures, the vigour of my future 

* 

“ conduct lhall make atonement. The national honour, in the 
“ mean time, has fuffered no diminution. Your glory is unim- 
“ paired, and I have added to it the virtues of moderation ; 
“ virtues, which the gods approve, and which no fovereign, how- 
“ ever great and flourilhing, ought to defpife.” 
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* Having thus delivered' his fentiments, he placed the regal 

diadem on the head of Tiridates, and, at the fame time, gave to 

Monefes, an officer of diftinguifhed rank, the command of the 

cavalry, which, by eftablilhed ufage, is always appointed to 

attend the peribn of the monarch. He added. the auxiliaries 

fent by the Adiabenians, and, with that .force,' ordered him to 

march againft Tigranes, in order to exterminate the ufurper trom 

the throne of Armenia. In the mean time, he propofed to com- 

promife 
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promife the war with the Hyrcanians, and fall with the whole 
w 7 dght of his kingdom oa the Roman provinces. 


of thefe tranfa&ions 
lemons. under the 


of Verulanus Severus and Vettius 


In their pri¬ 


vate 


thofe officers had it in command, to proceed 


defenfive 


operations with too much vigour. A decifive campaign was not 
Corbulo’s plan. 


He 


of 


v ***‘ v ') -- > ----- 

pointing a commander, with a fpecial commiffion to protect 
Armenia, as he forefaw a ftorm gathering in the province 


of 



If Vologefes made an irruption in that quarter 


ful army would be wanted 
of his leeions he formed a 


With the reft 


Euphrates, and, having made a powerful levy of provincial 

forces, he fecured all the paftes againft the inroads of the enemy. 

In order to make fure of water in a country not well fupplied b} 

nature, he erected ftrong caftles near the fprings and fountains; 

and where the ftations -were inconvenient, he choaked up a num- 
' « « • 


her of rivulets with heaps of ft 
fource from the Parthian army. 


IV. While Corbulo was thus concerting meafures for the 

defence of Syria, Monefes advanced by rapid marches, and 

with all his forces entered Armenia. He hoped to out- 
ftrip the fame that flies before an enterprifmg general, and to 

fall upon Tigranes by furprife. That prince, awaie of the 
defign, had thrown himi'elf into the city of Tigranocetfa, a 
place furrounded by high walls (a), and defended by a numer¬ 
ous garrifon. The river Nicephorius (b), with a current fuf- 

„ ficientlf 
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ficiently broad, wafhes a confiderable part of the walls. A 
deep trench inclofed the reft. There was a competent number 
of foldiers to man the works, and provifions had been laid 
in with due precaution. Some of the foraging parties having 
rafhly ventured too far were furrounded by the enemy. This 
check, however, inftead of difheartening the garril'on, ferved 
only to infpire them with a fpirit of revenge. The opera¬ 
tions of a fiege are ill fuited to the genius of the Parthians, 
whofe courage always fails in a clofe engagement. A few arrows 


thrown at random made no impreffion on men fheltered by their 


fortifications 


befieg 


a feeble attack. An attempt was made by the Adiabenians to 
carry the works by aflault. They advanced their fcaling ladders 
and other military engines, but were foon repulfed, and, the 
garrifon fallying out, the whole corps was cut to pieces. 
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V. Corbulo was not of a temper to be elated with fuccefs. 
He chofe to ad with moderation in profperity, and, accordingly, 
difpatched an embafiy to expoftulate with Vologefes on the vio¬ 
lence with which he had invaded a Roman province, and not 
only befieged the cohorts of the empire, but alfo a king in alliance 
with Rome. If the. Parthian prince did not raife the fiege, he 
threatened to advance with the ftrength of his army, and encamp 
in the heart of the country. Cafperius, a centurion, was charged 
with this commiflion. He met the king in the city of Nifibis (a)> 
diftant about feven and thirty miles from Tigranocerta, and 
there delivered his orders in a tone of firmnefs. To avoid a war 
with Rome had been for fome time the fixed refolution of Vo„ 
logefes, and the fuccefs of the prefent enterprife gave him no rea- 
fon to alter his fentiments. 
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a ftrong hold, well garrifoned, and provided 'with ample fupplies 5 
the forces, that attempted to ftorm the works, met with a total 

overthrow j the Roman legions were in poffeffion of Armenia,, 
and others were in readinefs, not only to cover the province of 
Syria, but to pufh the war into the Parthian territories : his ca¬ 
valry fuffered for want of forage, and, all vegetation being 
deflroyed by a fwarm of locufts, neither grafs nor foliage could 
be found. Determined by thefe confiderations, yet difguifmg his- 
fear, Vologefes, with the fpecious appearance of a pacific difpo- 
fition, returned for anfwer to Cafperius, that he fhould fend, 
ambaflfadors to Rome, with inftrujStions to lolicit the ceffion 01. 

Armenia, and the re-eftablilhment of peace between the two na¬ 
tions. Meanwhile, he fent difpatches to Monefes, with orders, 
to abandon the fiege of Tigranocerta, and, without farther delay ? 

returned to his capital.. 


VI. These events,, afcribed by the general voice to the con¬ 
duct of the general, and the terror impreffed on the mind of V0- 
logefes, were extolled in terms of the higheft commendation,. 
And yet malignity was at work. Some would have it, “ That 
u there was at the bottom a fecret compact to make an end of the. 


u 


war. According 


finifter interpretation, it was ftipu 


that Vologefes fhould 


that 


cuated by Tigranes. With what 
1 foldiers withdrawn from Tigra- 
“ nocerta ? Why give up, by an ill-judged peace, what had 


been fo well defended 


Could the army find 


Cappadocia 


« better winter-quarters, than in the capital of a kingdom 


had been, preferred by force 


held 


than a trace, a fufpenfion 


a 


Vologefes may have to contend with 


it 


neral; 


* 
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tl neral, and that Corbulo fhould not be obliged to hazard the 
M great renown, which he had acquired during a fervice of fo 
tc many years.” 


The fad was, Corbulo, as we have ftated 


for 


of Csefennius Psetus was 


menia, and 
announced. 


That officer arrived in a fhort time. 


divifion of 


was allotted to each commander. The fourth and twelfth legions, 
with the fifth lately arrived from Msefia, and a body of auxi¬ 
liaries from Pontus, from Galatia and Cappadocia, were put un¬ 
der the command of Psetus. The third, the fixth, and tenth 
legions, with the forces of Syria, were affigned to Corbulo. Both 
commanders were to ad in concert, or to puffi the war in dif¬ 
ferent quarters, as the occafion might require. But the fpirit of 
Corbulo could not brook a rival, and Paetus, though to be fecond 
in command under fuch a general would have been his higheft 
glory, began to afpire above himfelf. He defpifed the fame ac¬ 
quired by Corbulo, declaring all hiS beft exploits to be no better 
than boafted vidories, without bloodfhed, and without booty; 
mere pretended fieges, in which not a fingle place was carried by 
aflault. For himfelf, he was refolved to carry on the war for more 
fiibftantial purpofes. By impofing tributes and taxes on the 
vanquiffied, he meant to reduce them to fubjedion, and, for the 
fhadow of an oriental king, he would eftablifh the rights of con- 
queft, and the authority of the Roman name. 
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VII. In this jundure, the ambaffadors, who had been fent by 
Vologefes to treat with Nero, returned back to their own country. 
Their negotiation was unfuccefsful, and the Parthians declared 
war. Paetus embraced the opportunity to fignalife his valour. 
He entered Armenia at the head of two legions; the fourth, 

I i 2 commanded 
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Vettonianus 


Sabinus 


His firft 


pitious omens. In palling over a bridge, which lay acrofs the 
Euphrates, the horfe that carried the confular ornaments, taking 
fright without any apparent caufe, broke from the ranks, and 
fled at full fpeed. A vidim, likewiie, intended for facrifice. 

Handing near the uniinifhed fortifications of the winter camp, 
efcaped out of the entrenchments. Nor was this all : the ja¬ 
velins, in the hands of the foldiers, emitted fudden flafhes of 
fire ; and this prodigy was the more alarming as the Parthians. 

brandilh the fame weapon. 


VIII. Portents and prodigies had 


effed 


fortify 


ftore of 


as 


over Mount Taurus, determined, as he gave out, to recover 
Tigranocerta, and lay wafte the country through which Cor- 
bulo had palled with vain parade. In his progrefs fome forts 
and caftles were ftormed, and it is certain that his fhare of 
glory and of booty would have been confiderable, if to enjoy 
the former with moderation, and to fecure the latter, had been 
his talent. Pie over-ran by rapid marches vaft trads of country, 
where no conqueft could be maintained. His provifions, in 
the mean tune, went to decay, and, the winter feafon ap¬ 
proaching fall, he was obliged to return with his army. His 

difpatches to Nero were in a ftyle as grand as if he had ended 
the war, high founding, pompous, full of vain glory, but with¬ 
out any folid advantage. 


ory 


IX. In the 


banks 


of the Euphrates. To his former chain of ports he added new 

Hations; and left the enemy, who fhewed themfelves in de- 

* 

tached 
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tached parties on the oppofite plains, fhould be able to ob- 
ftrudt the building of a bridge over the river, he ordered a num¬ 
ber of veffels of large fize to be braced together with great 
beams, and on that foundation raifed a fuperftru&ure of towers 
armed with flings and warlike engines. From this floating bat. 
tery he annoyed the enemy with a difcharge of ftones and jave¬ 
lins, thrown to fuch a length, that the Parthians could not 
retaliate with their darts. Under this fhelter the bridge was 
finiflied. The allied cohorts palled over to the oppofite hills. 
The legions followed, and pitched their camp. The whole of 
thefe operations was executed with fuch rapidity, and fo formi¬ 
dable a difplay of ftrength, that the Parthians abandoned their 
enterprife, and, without attempting any thing againft the Syrians, 
drew off their forces to the invafion of Armenia. 
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X. PiETUS had fixed his head-quarters in that country, little 
aware of the florin ready to burft upon him, and fo much off his 
guard, that he fullered the fifth legion to remain in Pontus, at a 
confiderable diftance, while he ftill weakened his numbers by 
granting leave of abfence to his foldiers without referve. In 
this fituation he received intelligence of the approach of Vologefes 
with a powerful army. He called the twelfth legion to his aflift- 
ance, and, by the neceflity of that reinforcement, betrayed to the 
enemy the feeble condition of his army. He was, notwithftand- 
ing, fufficiently ftrong to maintain his poll, and baffle all the 
efforts of the Parthians, had it been in the genius of the man 
to purfue with firmnefs either his own idea, or the counfel of 
others. But in prefling exigencies, he no fooner embraced the 
plan recommended by officers of known experience, than his little 
fpirit was flung with jealoufy, and, left he fhould be thought to 

ftand in need of advice, he was lure to adopt very different mea- 
fures, always changing for the worfe. 

On 
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On the firfl: approach of the Parthians, he fallied 
trench ments, determined to hazard a battle. Ditc 


and ram- 


commiffion 


fword 


all 


:any need of that defence : the foldier and the 
he wanted. In this vapouring ftrain he led his legions to the 
field ; but a centurion, and a few foldiers, who had been fent to 
reconnoitre the enemy, being cut off, his courage failed, and he 
founded a retreat. He was no fooner in his camp, than, per¬ 
ceiving that Vologefes had not prefled on the rear, he once 
more grew bold, and, in a fit of valour, ordered three thoufand 
of his beft infantry to take poft on the next eminence of Mount 
Taurus, to difpute the pafs with the Parthian king. The Pan- 
nonians, who formed the ftrength of his cavalry, were drawn up 
on the open plain. He placed his wife and her infant fon in a 
caftle, called Arfamofiita (a), and left a cohort to defend the 


place. 


army, 


ailing with united force, would have been able to repel the at¬ 
tack of a wild and defultory enemy. When prefled by Volo¬ 
gefes, we are told it was with difficulty that he could fubmit to 

That officer did not hurry 


acquaint Corbulo with his fituation. 


glory 


him, he 


was willing to let the danger increafe. In the mean time, he 
ordered a detachment of a thoufand men, drafted from each of 


his three legions, and a body of 


hundred horfe, with an 


equal number from the cohorts, to hold themfelves in readinefs 
for a fudden enterprife. 


XI. Vologeses knew from his fcouts that his paflage over 
Mount Taurus was ohftru&ed by the Roman infantry, and that 
the plain was occupied by the Pannonian horfe ; but the news 
did not deter him from purfuing his march. He fell with im¬ 
petuous fury on the cavalry, who fled with precipitation. The 

6 legionary 
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lonary 


commanded 


manner, abandoned their port'. A 


- — * 
only place that held out. That officer made feveral Tallies with 

fuccefs, routing fuch of the enemy as dared to approach the 


walls, and purfuing the run-aways with' great daughter ; till by 
a volley of combuftibles, thrown in by the befiegers, the works, 
were fet on firei The gallant centurion periffied in the flames. 

Some of the g-arrifon efcaned unhurt, and made the heft nf fh^iY 


way to diftant wilds. The wounded returned to the camp, and 

there related wonders, magnifying, beyond all bounds, the valour 

of the Parthian king, the number of his troops, and their ferocity 


in battle, 
themfelves 


the 


Men 


felt the preflure of his misfortunes 


all that was laid with eafy credulity,,. 


He leemed to refig 


the command, unable to ftruggle with adverfity. 
to Corbulo, with earneft prayers entreating: him 


He 


agles, with the ftandards of an unfortunate army 


army ltlelr, from impe 
men would hold out t 
fervice of their country 


In the mean time, he and his 
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firm and collected in the. moment of 
:dition. Having left a fufficient force to 
of the Euphrates, he moved forward 


towards Armenia, taking the Ihorteft 


and next through Cappadocia, both fertile countries, and capable. 


furnilhing fuppli 


Befides the ufual 


tending on a march, he took with him a number of camels, 


loaded with grain, 


anfwer the double purpofe 


ing the want of provifions, and of ftriking 


unufual 


( a )t was the firft from the vanquilhed 


pnn 


countered 


\ 
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tiie annals 

countered Corbulo on his march. Tire common men came up 


foon alter, all endeavouring by 


va 


rious excufes to palliate their 


dilgrace. The general ordered them to join their colours, and 
try to gain their pardon from Pxtus. The merciful difpofition 
of that officer might incline him to forgive ; but, for himfelf, he 

- - .ft 1 ▼ T . 1 1 


ifiting 


zeal and ardour. He 


to mind their paft exploits,- and 

opened to their view a new held of glory. “ It is not, he 
faid, “ the towns and villages of Armenia that now demand 
« om - fwords : a Roman camp invokes our aid, and two legions 
« loo i, t o us for relief. Their delivery from the Barbarians will 
tl be the reward of victory. If to a piivate foldiei the 

ft ^ 


civic 


(b) 


* 

for the life of a citizen faved 


“ will be the glory of the prefent enterprife, in which the num- 
“ ber of the diftreffed is equal to thofe who bring relief, and, by 
« confequence, every foldier in this army may fave his man 1” 
By this difeourfe one general fpirit was diffufed through the 
ranks. The men had private motives to inflame their courage ; 
they felt for their brothers; they wiffied to fuccour their rela¬ 
tions, and, without halting night or day, purfued their march 

with alacrity and vigour. 


XIII. Meanwhile Vologefes prefled on the flege. He 

aflaulted the entrenchments; he endeavoured to ftorm a caftle, 
where the weaker fex, the aged, and infirm were lodged for 
fecurity. In thefe feveral attacks, he came to a clofer engage¬ 
ment than ufually confifts with the military genius of his 
country. By a ffiow of temerity he hoped to bring on a deciflve 
adion. The Romans remained clofe in their tents, content with 

a fafe poll within their entrenchments; fome in deference to the 

orders 
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of 


by Corbulo 


If. 


of fpirit, tamely 
mean time, the 


enemy overpowered them, they called to mind, by way of con- 
folation, the example of two Roman armies that parted under 
the yoke; one at Caudium (aJ, and the other at Numantia. By 
thofe two events fubmiflion, in their prefent diftrefs, would be 
fully juftified, fince neither the Samnites, nor the Carthaginians, 

thole famous rivals of the Roman republic, could be compared 


extenfive 


power of the Parthian empire: and 


over, the boafted virtue of the ancient Romans, however deco¬ 
rated by the praifes of pofterity, was always pliant in misfortune, 
and willing to make terms with the conqueror. By this unwar¬ 
like fpirit of his army Partus was driven to defpair. He wrote 
to Vologefes. His letter was more in the ftyle of reproach than the 


,iage of a fuppliant. “ Hoftilities 


he faid 


“ menced by the Parthians to wreft the kingdom of 


“ from the 


n alway 
inverted 


of 


* - o 

“ diadem. Peace is equally the intereft of both nations. From the 


U 


fince the whole 


.gain ft 


“ bas it ftill in her power to arm in her caufe the remaining na- 
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“ tions of the world. 
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XIV. Vologeses, without entering into the queftion of right, 
returned for anfwer, “ That he muft wait for his two brothers, 
Pacorus and Tiridates; when they arrived, a convention 
“ might be held, and there the rights of Armenia would be ad- 


“ J ufted - T be gods would then decide the fate of the Roman 
“ legions.” Pst us fent another embaffy, requefting an interview. 

The king fent Vafaces, his general of the cavalry, to ad in the 
royal name. At that meeting Partus cited a number of an- 
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dent precedents. He talked of Lucullus, Pompey, and the 
emperors of Rome, who had dealt out the fceptre of Arme¬ 
nia. Vafaces coolly anfwered, that fome Ihadow of right muft 
be allowed to have been claimed by the Romans.; but the fub- 
Pantial power was always veiled in the Parthian kings, After 
much debate, it was agreed, that on the next day, Monobazus, 
the Adiabenian, Ihould attend as a witnefs to the compad. In 

his prefence it was agreed that, the fiege being raifed, the Ro¬ 
man legions Ihould forthwith evacuate Armenia ; that the 
Prong holds, with their Pores and magazines, Ihould be de¬ 
livered up to the Parthians ; and, thefe conditions duly per¬ 
formed, Vologefes was to be at liberty, by his ambaffadors, 

to negociate with Nero. 


XV. These preliminaries being fettled, Paetus ordered a biidge 
to be built over the Arfanias (a j, a river that Powed by the fide 
of his camp. For this work his pretext was, that it would be 

convenient to his army, when the march began: but the fad 
was, the Parthians, knowing the utility of a bridge, had made it 
an article of the treaty, intending, at the fame time, that it Ihould 
remain a monument of their vidory. The Roman troops, in- 
Pead of ufing the bridge, filed off another way. A report (b) 
was fpread abroad, that the legions had pafied under the yoke, 
and, in addition to that difgrace, fuffered all the humiliating cir- 
cumPances, which ufually attend the overthrow of an army. The 
Armenians gave fome colour to the report.! Before the Romans 
marched out, they entered the entrenchments, and formed a line 
on each fide, in order to fix on the Paves and beaPs of burthen 
that formerly belonged to themfelves. Not content with feizing 

what they called their own property, they laid violent hands on 
the apparel of the foldiers, who yielded, with fear and trembling, 

to avoid a new caufe of quarrel. 

Vologefes, 
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Vologefes, as a monument of his vidtory, raifed a pile of book 
dead ^bodies, and arms taken from the enemy; but declined to 
be a fpedator of the legions in their flight. He firft indulged 
his pride, and then fought the fame of moderation. 


He 


acrofs the Arfanias, mounted on an elephant, while his train 
and his near relations followed him on horfeback. The reafon 
was, a report prevailed, that, by the fraudulent contrivance of the 
builders, the whole fabric of the bridge would give way at once • 
but by thofe, who made the experiment, it was found to be a 
firm and folid flrudture. 



XVI 


o- 

in fuch abundance, that, on their departure, they burned their 
magazines; and, on the other hand, by the account given by 
Corbulo, it appears, that the Parthians, having confumed their 
whole flock of provifions, were on the point of raifing the fiege, 
at the very time when he was within three days march of the 


place 


Up 


fandtion 


upon 


% * • 

and in the prefence of witneffes fent by Vologefes, took 
him to engage, that no Roman fhoiild fet his foot with 

9 

territories.of Armenia, till Nero’s pleafure touching the terms c 
the treaty fhould arrive from Rome. Thefe affertions, it may b 
laid, were fuggefled by malignity, to aggravate the infamy of an 

* fc I . W 9 t 4 


unwarlike officer; but it is now I 


wri, beyond the poffibility 


' ' - J 

of a doubt, that Paztus made a forced march of no lefs than forty 
miles in one day ; leaving behind him the lick and wounded, and 
flying, with as much diforder and confufion, as if he had been 
routed in the field of battle. Corbulo met the fugitives on the 

banks of the Euphrates. He received them without parade, and 
without that difplay of military pomp which might feem a tri¬ 


fate 


Hi 


K k 2 


beheld with 

regret 


/ 
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regret the difgvace of their fellow-foldieis, and teais gullied iiom 

every eye. The ufual forms of military Mutation were fup- 
prefi'ed by the general condolence. The prnlc of courage and 
the l'enfe of glory, which, in the day of profperity, are natural 
paffions, were now converted into grief and fympathy. The lower 
the condition of the foldier, the more fmccre his forrow. _ In 
that clafs of men the honeft emotions of the heart appeared with- 

out difguife. 


XVII. The conference between the two commanders was 
fhort, add without ceremony. Corbulo complained that all his 
labours were rendered abortive, whereas the war might have been 
terminated by the total overthrow of the Parthians. Pactus ob- 
ferved in reply, that all things were ftill in the fame condition. 
He propofed to turn the eagles again(1 the enemy, and, fmee Vo- 
logefes had withdrawn his forces, by their joint force Armenia 
would be eafily reduced. Corbulo rejected the offer. He had 
no fuch orders from the emperor. It was the danger, in which 
the legions were involved that drew him out of his province, 
and, fince it was uncertain-where the Parthians would make t err 
next attempt, he was determined to return into Syria with his 
army ; and if his infantry, haraffed out with fatiguing marches, 
could keep pace with the Parthian cavalry, who with their ufual 

velocity could traverfe the open plains, he Ihould hold him e 
indebted to his own good fortune for fo fignal an event P*tu« 
fixed his winter-quarters in Cappadocia. Vologefes fent di - 
patches to Corbulo, requiring, that the ftrong holds and for- 
treffes on the banks of the Euphrates Ihould be rafed to tne ground, 
and the river left, as heretofore, the common boundary of the 
two empires. Corbulo had no objedion, provided both parties 
withdrew their garrifons, and left Armenia a free and mde- 

pendant country. The Parthian monarch, after fome Station 
r acceded 
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acceded to the terms. The caftles ereded, by Corbulo’s order, 
on the banks of the Euphrates, were all demolilhed, and the 

Armenians were left to their natural liberty. 


XVIII. Meanwhile 


of 


ereded at 


the 


This 


ftill dependin 


was the work difcontinued, when the event was known. The 
public eye was amufed at the expence of truth. To add to the 
impofition, and to appear free from all folicitude about foreign 
affairs, Nero ordered all the damaged grain, that lay in the public 
(lores, to be thrown into the Tiber. By this ad of oftentation 
an idea of great abundance was to be impreffed on the minds of 
the people. Nor did he fuffer the price of corn to be raifed, 
though near two hundred veffels, loaded with grain, were loft 
in the harbour by the violence of a ftorm, and a hundred more, 
working their way up the Tiber, were deftroyed by the accident 
of fire. At the fame time Nero committed the care of the public 
imports to three men of confular rank, namely, Lucius Pifo, Du~ 
cennius Geminus, and Pompeius Paullinus. In making this ar¬ 
rangement he animadverted with feverity on the condud of 
former emperors, whofe extravagance made heavy anticipations 
of the revenue; whereas he himfelf, by his frugality, paid annually 
into the treafury, for the exigencies of the ftate, fix millions of 
fefterces. 
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XIX. A custom, highly unjuft and prejudicial to the rights 
of others, was, at this time, in general vogue. When the time 
drew near for the eledion of magiftrates, or the allotment of 
provinces, it was the pradice of men, who had no ifliie (a), to 
become fathers by adoption. Having ferved their turn in a con- 
teft with real parents for the pnetorlhip, and the adminiftration 
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of provinces, they emancipated their pretended Tons, and refumed 
their former ftate. Againft this abufe warm remonftrances were 
made to the fenatc. The complainants uiged the lights of nature, 
the care and expcnce of rearing children, while the compenfation 
by law eftablilhed (b) was wrefted from them by fraud, by arti¬ 
fice, .and the facility of feigned adoptions. It was furely a 
fufficicnt advantage to fuch as had no childien, that they could 
live free from all charge and folicitude, without leaving the road 
to favour, to preferment, and honours open to them in common 
with men who are of fervice to the community. Real parents 
are taught by the laws to exped the reward due to ufeful mem¬ 
bers of the community; but the laws are eluded, and the pro- 
miied reward is fnatched away, if fuch, as have railed no heirs 

to themfelves, are allowed to become parents without paternal 
affedion, and childlefs again without regret. The deception of 
a moment ferves to counterbalance whole years of expedation, 
and the true father fees all his hopes defeated. The fenate paffed 


.a decree, by which it was provided, that in all cafes, either of 
eledion to the magiftracy, or fuccelfion by tcftament, no regard 

fhould be paid to adoptions merely colourable. 


♦ 


XX. Claudius Timarchus, a native of Crete, was cited to 

anfwer a profecution commenced againft him. Befides the alle¬ 
gations ufuallv laid to the charge of fuch as rife in the provinces 

to overgrown wealth, and become the oppreuors of their inferior 
neighbours, an expreffion, that fell from him, excited the indig¬ 
nation of the fenate. This man, it feems, had made it his boaft, 
that addreffes of public thanks to the proconfular governors of 
Crete depended entirely on his weight and influence. Paetus 

Thrafca feized this opportunity to convert the incident to the pub¬ 
lic good. He gave his opinion that the offender ought to be 

hanifhed from the ifle of Crete, and proceeded as follows: “ Ex- 

2 “ perience 
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3 taught us, confcript fathers, that the w 
: examples of virtue owe their origin to t! 
of crimes and mifdemeanours. Men of 


CC 


make it their ftudy, oi 

% 

evil. To the corrupt 


ft 

occafions 
:es of nr 


we are m- 


(C 


a 


CC 


ci'an law (a), and for the Julian 

* 

of the candidates for public 1 
tions (b) were produced by t 


The 


CC 


CC 




Ct 


u 


rapacity of the magiftrates. Guilt muft precede the piinifh- 


We 


tyrants 


To 


CC 


check the mifchief, let us come to a refolution, confiftent with 
good faith, and worthy of the Roman name. Protection is due 


our 


(C 


we 


fellow 


foreig 


Our. 
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and 
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ovinces. Men who 

commiffioned to vifit 


CC 


CC 


CC 


CC 


remoteft colonies, in order to report the condition of each, and 
the temper with which the people fubmitted to the authority of 

government. By the judgment of individuals whole nations 
were kept in awe. What is our pra&ice now ? 


We 


^ CC 


CC 


CC 


to the colonies; we flatter the provinces, and, by the influence 

ot fome powerful leader, we receive public thanks for our ad- 
miniftration. In like manner, accufations are framed at the 


of fome 


CC 


CC 


CC 


CC 


overgrown provincial. Let the right 

of complaining ftill remain ; and, by exercifing that right, let 
the provinces fhew their importance ; but let them not, by falfe 
encomiums, impofe upon our judgment. The praife, that fprings 


from cabal and faction 


“ cruelty. 
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crueltv. 


juppreffed 


More mifchief is done 



a 


a 


a 


fhew 


of 


u 


44 


u 


44 


the governor who wifhes to oblige, than by 
himfelf not afraid of offending. It is the mil 
virtues to provoke ill will. In that clafs may be reckoned in¬ 
flexible feverity, and the firmnefs that never yields to intrigue, 
or the arts of defigning men. Hence it happens, that every 
new governor opens a promifmg fcene, but the laft ad feldom 
correfponds with the outfet. In the end we fee an humble cam 


44 


fu ffrages of the 


Remove the evil, and 


44 


44 


44 


44 


4C 


government, in every quarter, will be more upright, more juft, 
more uniform. By profecutions avarice and rapine have re¬ 
ceived a check. Abolifh the cuftom of giving public thanks, 
and you fupprefs the pitiful ambition which, for vain applaufe, 


compliances 


XXII. This fpeech was received with the unanimous afient 
of the fathers. The propofition, notwithftanding, could not be 
formed into a decree, the confuls refufmg to make then* report. 
The prince interpofed in the bufmefs, and, with his authority, a 
law was pafled, forbidding any perfon whatever to move in a 
provincial aflembly (a) for a vote of thanks to the proconful or 
pnetor, or to fend a deputation to Rome for that purpofe. Dur¬ 
ing the fame confulfhip, the gymnafmm, or place of athletic 
exercifes, was ftruck with lightning, and burnt to the ground. 
Theftatue of Nero was found in the ruins, melted down to a 
fhapelefs mafs. The celebrated city of Pompeii (b) in Campania 
W as overthrown by an earthquake, and well nigh. demohfhed. 
Lrelia, the veftal virgin, departed this life; and Cornelia, defcended 
from the family of the Coffi, fucceeded to the vacant office. 


A. U. C. 
816. 
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XXIII. During the confulfhip of Memmius Regulus and 

Verffinius Rufus, Poppsea was 1 delivered of a daughter. The ex- 

ultation 
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of Nero was 


He 


bom infant Augufta, and gave the fame title to her mother. The 
child was brought into the world at Antium, where Nero him- 
felf was born. The fen ate, before the birth, had offered vows to 


for the fafe delivery of 


They fulfilled 


obligations, and voted additional honours. Days of fupplication 
were appointed: a temple was voted to the goddefs of fecundity; 
athletic fports were inftituted on the model of the religious games 
pra&ifed at Antium; golden ftatues to the two goddeffes of for- 


(a) were to be ereded on the throne of J 


families (b) 


of the 
Julian 


race. 


of fhort 


lefs than four months, and the monuments of human 


faded away. 


% 

flattery were foon difplayed 


the child was canonized for a goddefs; a temple was decreed to 
her, with an altar, a bed of ftate, a priefl, and religious cere¬ 


monies. 
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Nero’s grief, like his joy at the birth, was without bounds or 
meafure. At the time when the fenate went in crowds to An¬ 
tium, to congratulate the prince on the delivery of Popp a: a, a 

circumfiance occurred worthy of notice. Psetus Thrafca was or¬ 
dered by Nero not to appear upon that occafion. The affront 
was deemed a prelude to the ruin of that eminent citizen. He 
received the mandate with his ufual firmnefs, calm and undif- 
mayed. A report prevailed foon after, that Nero, in converfation 
with Seneca, made it his boaft, that he was reconciled to Thrafca, 
and in return the philofopher wifhed him joy. In confequence 
of this incident the glory of thofe excellent men rofe to the highefl 
pitch ; but their danger kept pace with their glory. 
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ambaffadors from Vo 


logefes arrived at Rome, with letters from the king, their mailer, 
in fubftance declaring, “ that he would not revive the queftior 


in fubftance declaring, “ that he would not revive the queftion 
« of right, fo often urged and fully difeuffed, ftnce the gods, the 
“ fovereign arbiters of nations, had delivered Armenia into the 
“ hands of the Parthians, not without difgrace to the Roman 
“ name. Tigranes had been hemmed in by a clofe blockade; 


U 


Psetus 


U 


U 


in the moment when deftru&ion hung over them, the whole 
army was differed to decamp. The Parthians diiplayed at 


11 once their fuperior valour and their moderation. But even. in. 
“ the prefent juncture Tiridates had no objebhon to a long 
“ journey to Rome, in order to be there invefted with the fo- 
« vereignty; but, being of the order of the Magi, the duties of 
“ the facerdotal fun&ion (a) required his perfonal attendance. 


( a) 


He 


and the images 


prefence of the leg 


XXV. The ftyle of this letter differed effentially from the 

account tranfmitted by Psetus, who reprefented the affairs of the 
eaft in a flourifhing fttuation. To afeertain the truth, a centurion* 

wlio had travelled with the ambaffadors, was interrogated con-r 
cerning the ftate of Armenia. The Romans, he replied, have- 
evacuated the country. Nero felt the infulting mockery of being 

afked to yield what the Barbarians had feized by force. He 
Summoned a council of the leading men at Rome, to determine, 
by their advice, which was moft eligible, a difficult and laborious 
war,, or an. ignominious peace. All declared for war.. The con-r 
du£t of it was committed- to Corbulo, who, by the experience of 
1b many years, knew both the temper of the Roman army, and 

the genius of the enemy. The mifeonduft of Paetus had brought 

a difgrace.- 
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The Parthian deputies'received their anfwer,but were difmiffed 
with handfome prefents, leaving them room to infer from the mild 

behaviour of the emperor, that Tiridates, if he made the requeft 
in perfon, might fucceed to the extent of his wifhes. The civil 
adminiftration of Syria was committed to Ceflius, but the whole 
military authority was affigned to Corbulo. The fifteenth legion, 

then in Pannonia under the command 
ordered to join the army. Directions were alfo given to the 
kings and tetrarchs of the eaft, as alfo to the governors and im¬ 
perial procurators of the feveral provinces in thofe parts, to fubmit 
trr. ou-ai-tt ftilno- m rhp rnmmander in chief. Corbulo was now 


of Mar 


in veiled with powers little Ihort of what the Roman people com¬ 


mitted to Pompey (a) 
the mean time, retun 


of being 


a fevere 
fallies ol 


Pastus, in 

ot without apprehenfionS 
Nero appealed his fears, 
•idicule. His words were. 


U 


44 


a 


u 


I make hafte to pardon you, left a ftate of fufpenfe Ihould 
injure a man of your fenfibility. Since you are fo apt to take 
fright, delay on my part might hurt your nerves, and bring on 

a lit of illnefs ” 
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XXVI. Corbulo expe&ed no advantage to the fervice from 
the fourth and twelfth legions, the braveft of their men being all 
cut off, and the furvivors ftill remaining covered with confterna- 
tion. He removed them into Syria; and, in exchange, rein¬ 
forced himfelf with the ftxth legion, and the third; both in full 
vigour, inured to hardlhip, and no lefs diftinguilhed by their 
fuccefs than by their valour. To thefe he added the fifth legion, 
which happened to be quartered in Pontus, and, by confequence, 

L 1 2 had 
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had not fuffered in the late defeat. The fifteenth legion had 


from 


n and iEgypt, with the c; 
by the confederate king 


force affembled at 
dIs the Euphrates. 


Melitene (a) y where Corbulo propofed to crols the 

His firft care was to purify his army by a folemn luftration (b). 
Thofe rites performed, he called his men to a meeting, and in a 


forth 


reigning prince; he mentioned his own exploits, and imputed 
to the imbecility of PaXus all the difafters that happened. The 
whole of his difcourfe was delivered in a ftyle of authority, the 
true eloquence of a foldier. 


XXVII. He 


an 


and chofe the 


by Lucullus (a J, having firft given orders 
pafles, and remove the obftrudions, with 


which time and lone; difufe had choaked up part of the 


He 


of 


Vologefes were ad- 
12 ; no inclination to 


forward 


inftrudions 


ftill 


“ that the mifunderftanding between the two nations might 
“ be compromifed, without proceeding to the decifion of the 
‘‘ fvvord. Both armies had fought with alternate viciffitudes of 
“ fortune, in fome inftances favourable to the Romans, in others 
“ to the Parthians; and from thofe events both Tides might derive 
“ a leffon againft the pride and infolence bf vidory. It was the 
“ intereft of Tiridates to receive, at the hands of the Roman em- 


a 


peror 


flourifhing 


armies 


V ologefes 


ntage, as well as that of his people, by preferring the friend- 
of Rome to wild ambition and the havoc of a deftrudive 


« 


war, 
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u war. The internal diflenfions that diftradt the kingd 


of 


that Vologefes 


“ Parthia are too well known. It is alfo known, 

“ has for his fubjedts fierce and barbarous nations, whom no law 
tc can check, no government can controul. Nero, on the con- 


“ trary, fees a fettled calm throughout the Roman world, and, 
“ except the rupture with Parthia, has no other war upon his 

s anfwer. To give it weight, he 


u hands. 


Such 


added the terrors of the fword. 


grandees 


had been the firft to revolt, were driven out of their pofleflions, 
and their caftles were levelled to the ground. Between the 
weak, who made no refiftance, and the brave and refolute, no 
diftindtion was made. All were involved in one common danger ; 


the 


plain were filled with confirmation. 


BOOK 

XV. 



XXVIII. The name of Corbulo was not, as is ufual among 

adverfe nations, hated by the enemy. He was, on the contrary, 
held in high efteem, and, by confequence, his advice had great 

weight with the Barbarians. Vologefes did not wifh for a 

general war. He defired a truce in favour of fome particular 
provinces. Tiridates propofed an interview with the Roman 
general. An early day was appointed. The place for the con- 
grefs was chofen by the prince on the very Ipot where Partus 
and his legions were invefted. The fcene of their late victory 
flattered the pride of the Barbarians. Corbulo did not decline the 
meeting. The face of things he knew was changed, and the 
reverfe of fortune was glorious to himfelf. The difgrace of Partus 

gave him no anxiety. Having refolved to pay the laft funeral 

rites to the flaughtered foldiers, whofe bodies lay weltering on 
the field, he chofe, for that purpofe, the fon of the vanquilhed 
general, then a military tribune, and ordered him to march at 
the head of the companies appointed to perform that melancholy 
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duty. On the day fixed for the convention (hy/, Tiberius Alex¬ 
ander, a Roman knight, who had been fent by Nero to fuper- 
intend the operations of the campaign, and with him Vivianus 
Annius, fon-in-law to Corbulo, but not yet of fenatorian ag e(6), 
though, in the abfence of his fuperior officer, he was appointed 
to command the fifth legion, arrived in the camp of Tiridates, in 
the character of hoftages, chofen, not only to remove from the 
mind of the prince all fufpicion, but at the fame time to do him 
honour. The Parthian and the Roman general proceeded to 
the interview, each attended by twenty horfemen. As foon as 

they drew near, Tiridates leaped 
turned the compliment. They advanced on foot, and took each 

other by the hand. 


from 


Corbulo re- 


XXIX. The Roman general addreffed the prince. 


He 


prefer 


pacific meafures to the calamities of war. Tiridates expatiated 
on the fplendour of -his illuftrious line, and then taking a milder 
tone, agreed to fet out on a journey to Rome. In a jun&ure 


of 


defeended 


himfelf before 


peror, would prefent to the Roman people a new feene of glory. 
It was then fettled as a preliminary article, that Tiridates fhould 
lay down the regal diadem at the foot of Nero’s ftatue, and never 
again refume it, till delivered to him by the hand of the emperor. 
The parties embraced each other, and the convention ended. 


In a few days afterwards the two armies were drawn out with 
great military pomp. On one fide flood the Parthian cavalry, 
ranged in battalions, with all the pride of eaftern magnificence. 
The Roman legions appeared on the oppofite ground, the eagles 

to the eye, the banners difplayed, and the images of 

the' 




TACITUS. 





centre flood a tribunal, and upon it a currule chair fupporting 
the ftatue of Nero. Tiridates approached. Having immolated 
vi&ims with the ufual rites, he took the diadem from his brow, 



and laid it at the foot of the ftatue. The fpedtators gazed with 
earned: ardour, and every bofom heaved with mixed emotions. 
The place where the legions were befieged and forced to capi¬ 
tulate was before the eye, and the fame fpot exhibited a reverfe 
of fortune. They faw Tiridates on the point of letting out for 
Rome, a fpecftacle to the nations through which he was to pafs, 
and to exhibit, in the prefence of Nero, the humble condition of 


a fuppliant prince; 


how little better than a captive 1 


XXX. To the glory refulting from thefe events Corbulo added 
the graceful qualities of affability and condefcenfion. He invited 

Tiridates to a banquet. The prince was ftruck with the novelty 
of Roman manners. Every objedt awakened his curiofity. He 
defired to know' the reafon of all that he obferved. When the 

0 

watch (a) was ftationed, why was it announced by a centurion ? 
Why did the company, when the banquet clofed, rife from 
table tit the found of a trumpet l And w T hy was the fire on 
the augural altar lighted with a torch ? The Roman general an- 
fwered all enquiries, not without partiality for his country. He 

aggrandized every thing, and gave the Parthian the nobleft idea 

of the manners and inftitutions of the ancient Romans. On the 

► 


following day Tiridates defired reafonable time to prepare for fo 
long a journey, and,, before he undertook it, defired that he might 

be at liberty to vifit his mother and his brothers. His requeft 


was granted. The prince delivered up his daughter, as a hoftage,, 


and- difpaxched letters to Nero in terms of fubmiflion. 


XXXI.. He met his two brothers, Pacorus in 'Media, and. 

Vologefes. 


v 
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B 0 0 K Vologefes at Ecbatana (a). The Parthian king was not inatten- 
l j tive to the intereft of Tiridates. He had already fent difpatches 

^ VJ c 

816. ’ to Corbulo, requefting that his brother fhould not be difgraced by 
6 3 .‘ any circumftance that looked like a badge of llavery;. that he 

fhould not be obliged to furrender his fword ; that the honour of 
embracing the governors (b) of the feveral provinces fhould not 
be denied to him; that he fhould not undergo the humiliating 
affront of waiting at their gates, or in their antichambers 5 and 
that at Rome he fhould be treated with all the marks of diftinc- 
tion ufually paid to the confuls. The truth is, the Parthian king, 
trained up in all the pride of defpotifm, knew but little of the 
Romans. He was not informed, that it is the chara&er and policy 
of that people to maintain, with zeal, the fubftantial interefts of 
the empire, without any regard to petty formalities, the mere 
fhadow of dominion. 


XXXII. In the courfe of the year Nero granted the rights and 
privileges of Latium to the maritime nations (a) at the foot of 
the Alps. He likewife affigned to the Roman knights diftindt 
teats in the circus, advancing them before the fpace allotted to 
the populace. Till this regulation took place, the knights were 
mixed indifcriminately with the multitude, the Rofcian law (b) 
extending to no more than fourteen rows of the theatre. A fpec- 
tacle of gladiators was exhibited this year, in nothing inferior 
to the magnificence difplayed on former occafions; but a num¬ 
ber Of fenators, and women of illuftrious rank, defcended into 
the arena (c J, and, by exhibiting their perfons in the lifts, brought 
difgrace on themfelves and their families. 


a. r. c. 

& 17. 

A. D. 
fc.>. 


XXXIII. In the confullhip of Caius Lascanius and Marcus 
Licinius, Nero’s paffion for theatrical fame broke out with a de¬ 
gree of vehemence not to be refilled. He had hitherto performed 

c in 
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ill private only, during the fports of the Roman youth, called 
the juvenal 1 A ; but, upon thofe occafions, he was confined to 
his own palace or his gardens ; a fphere too limited for fuch 
bright ambition, and lb fine a voice. He glowed with impa¬ 
tience to prelent himlelf before the public eye, but had.not yet 
the courage to make his firft appearance at Rome. Naples was 
deemed a Greek city, and, for that reafon, a proper place to 
begin his career of glory. With the laurels, which he was there 
to acquire, he might pafs over into Greece, and after gaining, 
by victory in fong, the glorious crown which antiquity confi- 
dered as a facred prize, he might return to Rome, with his ho¬ 
nours blooming round him, and by his celebrity inflame the 
curiofity of the populace. With this idea he purfued his plan. 
The theatre at Naples was crowded with Ipe&ators. Not only 
the inhabitants of the city, but a prodigious multitude from all 
the municipal towns and colonies in the neighbourhood, flocked 
together, .attraded by the novelty of a fpedacle fo very extraor¬ 
dinary. All who followed the prince, to pay their court, or 

as perfons belonging to his train, attended on the occafion. The 
menial fervants, and even the common foldiers, were admitted 
to enjoy the pleafures of the day. 


BOOK 

xv. 



A. U. C. 

8I7. 

A. IX 



XXXIV. The theatre, of courfe, was crowded. An accident 

happened, which men in general confidered as an evil omen: 
with the emperor it pafled for a certain fign of the favour and 
prote&ion of the gods. As foon as the audience difperfed, the 
theatre tumbled to pieces. No other mifchief followed. Nero 
feized the opportunity to compofe hymns of gratitude. He lung 
them himfelf, celebrating with melodious airs his happy efcape 

from the ruin. Being now determined to crofs the Adriatic, he 
ftopt at. Beneventum. At that place Vatinius entertained him 

with a Ihew of gladiators. Of all the deteftable charaders that 

I 

Vol. II. Mm difgraced 
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difgraced the court of Nero, this man was the mod pernicious. 
He was bred up in a {hoe-makers ftall. Deformed in his perfon, 
he poffeffed a vein of ribaldry and vulgar humour, which quali¬ 
fied him to fucceed as buffoon. In the character of a jefter he 
recommended himfelf to notice, but foon forfook his fcurrility 
for the trade of an informer; and having by the ruin of the wor- 
thiefl citizens arrived at eminence in guilt, he rofe to wealth and 
power, the mod dangerous mifcreant of that evil period ! 


XXXV. Nero was a conftant fpedator of the fports exhi¬ 
bited at Beneventum; but even amidft his diverfions his heart 
knew no paufe from cruelty. He compelled Torquatus Silanus 
to put an end to his life, for no other reafon, than becaufe he 
united to the fplendor of the Junian family the honour of being 
great grandfon to Auguftus (a). The profecutors, fuborned for 
the bufinefs, alleged againft him, that, having prodigally wafted 
his fortune in gifts and largeffes, he had no refource left but war 
and civil commotion. With that defign he retained about his 
perfon men of rank and diftindion, employed in various offices: 
he had his fecretaries, his treafurers, and paymafters, all in the 
ftyle of imperial dignity, even then anticipating what his ambi¬ 
tion aimed at. This charge being made in form, fuch of his 
freedmen as were known to be in the confidence oftheii mafter 
were feized, and loaded with fetters. Silanus faw that his doom 
was impending, and, to prevent the fentence of condemnation, 
opened the veins of both his arms. Nero, according to his cuf- 
tom, expreffed himfelf in terms of lenity. “ The guilt of Silanus,” 
he faid, “ was manifeft ; and, though, by an ad of defpair, he 
“ ffiewed that his crimes admitted no defence, his life would 
“ have been fpared, had he thought proper to truft to the cle- 

11 mency of his judge.” 

XXXVI. In 
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XXXVI. In a fhort time after, Nero, for reafons not fuffi- 

♦ 

ciently explained, refolved to defer his expedition into Greece. He 
returned to Rome, cherifhing in imagination a new defign to 
vifit the eaftern nations, and -/Egypt in particular. This projed 
had been for fome time fettled in his mind. He announced it 
by a proclamation, in which he allured the people, that his 
abfence would be of Ihort duration, and, in the interval, the 
peace and good order of the commonwealth would be in no kind 
of danger. For the fuccefs of his voyage he went to offer up 
prayers in the capitol. He proceeded thence to the temple of 
Vefta. Being there feized with a fudden tremor in every joint, 
ariling either from a fuperftitious fear of the goddefs, or from a 
troubled confcience, which never ceafed to goad and perfecute 
him, he renounced his enterprife altogether, artfully pretending 
that the love of his country, which he felt warm at his heart, was 
dearer to him than all other confiderations. “ I have feen,” he 
faid, “ the dejedted looks of the people; I have heard the mur- 
“ murs of complaint: the idea of fo long a voyage affli&s the 

“ citizens; and, indeed, how fhould it be otherwife, when the 
“ fhorteft excurfion I could make was always fure to deprefs 
“ their fpirits ? The fight of their prince has, at all times, been 
“ their comfort and their beft fupport. In private families the 
“ pleges of natural affedtion can foften the refolutions of a father, 
“ and mould him to their purpofe: the people of Rome have the 
<{ fame afcendant over the mind of their fovereign. I feel their 
<c influence ; I yield to their wiflies.” With thefe and fuch like 
expreflions he amufed the multitude. Their love of public fpec- 
tacles made them eager for his prefence, and, above all, they 
dreaded, if he left the capitol, a dearth of provifions. The fenate 
and the leading men looked on with indifference, unable to de¬ 
cide which was moil to be dreaded, his prefence in the city, or 

his tyranny at a diftance. They agreed at length (as in alarm- 
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B 0 0 K ’mg cafes fear is always in hafle to conclude) that what happened 
-- v —> was the worft evil that could befall them. 

A. U. C. 

817. 

XXXVII. Nero wifhed it to be believed that Rome was 

the place in which he moll delighted. To diffufe this opinion,, 
he eftablilhed convivial meetings in all the fquares and public 
places (a). The whole city feemed to be his houfe. Of the vari¬ 
ous feafts given upon this occafion, that, which was prepared for 
the prince by Tigellinus, exceeded in profufion and luxury every 
thing of the kind. I fhall here give a defcription of this cele¬ 
brated entertainment, that the reader,, from one example, may 
form his idea of the prodigality of the times, and that hiftory 
may not be encumbered with a repetition of the fame enormities. 
Tigellinus gave his banquet on the lake of Agrippa (b), on a 
platform of prodigious fize (c), built for the reception of the 

guefts. 

To move this magnificent edifice to and fro on the water, he 
prepared a numberof boats fuperbly decorated with gold and ivory. 
The rowers were a band of Pathics. Each had his ftation, ac¬ 
cording to his age, or his fkill in the fcience of debauchery. The 
country round was ranfacked for game and animals of the chafe; 

Fifh was brought from every fea, and even from the ocean (b). On 
the borders of the lake brothels were ere&ed, and filled with 
women of illuftrious rank. On the oppofite bank was feen a 
band of harlots, who made no fecret of their vices, or their per- 
fons. In wanton dance and lafcivious attitudes they difplayed 

a 

their naked charms. When night came on, a fudden illumina¬ 
tion from the adjacent groves and buildings blazed over the lake. 

A concert of mufic, vocal and inftrumental, enlivened the fcene. 

* 

Nero- rioted in all kinds of lafcivious pleafure. Between law¬ 
ful and unlawful gratifications he made no diftin&ion. Cor¬ 
ruption 
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ruption Teemed to be at a ftand, if, at the end of a few days, he 
had not devifed a new abomination to fill the meafure of his 
crimes. He perfonated a woman, and in that character was 
given in marriage to one of his infamous herd, a Pathic, named 
Pythagoras ( 4 ). The emperor of Rome, with the affected airs 
of female delicacy, put on the nuptial veil. The augurs afiifted 

at the ceremony} the portion of the bride was openly paidfe,) j 
the genial bed was difplayed to view; nuptial torches were 

up; 

dearments which, in a natural marriage, decency referves for the 
{hades of night. 



the whole was public, not even excepting the en- 
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XXXVIII. A dreadful calamity followed in a Ihort time 

after, by Tome afcribed to chance, and by others (a) to the execra¬ 
ble wickednefs of Nero. The authority of hiftorians is on both 
fides, and which preponderates it is not eafy to determine. It is, 
however, certain, that of all the difafters that ever befel the city 
of Rome from the rage of fire, this was the worft, the moft vio¬ 
lent, and deftrudive. The flame broke out in that part of the 
circus which adjoins, on one fide, to mount Palatine, and, on the 
other, to mount Cadius. It caught a number of {hops ftored 
with combuftible goods, and, gathering force from the winds, 
fpread with rapidity from one end of the circus to the other. Nei¬ 
ther the thick walls of houfes, nor the inclofure of temples, nor 
any other building, could check the rapid progrefs of the flames. 
A dreadful conflagration followed. The level parts of the city 
were deftroyed. The fire communicated to the higher build¬ 
ings, and, again laying hold of inferior places, fpread with a de¬ 
gree of velocity that nothing could refill. The form of the 
ftreets, long and narrow, with frequent windings, and no regular 

♦ 

opening, according to the plan of ancient Romef^, contributed 

to 
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to increafe the rnifchief. The fhrieks and lamentations of women, 
the infirmities of age, and the weaknefs of the young and tender, 
added mifery to the dreadful fcene. Some endeavoured to pro¬ 
vide for themfelves, others to fave their friends, in one pait diag- 
ging along the lame and impotent, in another waiting to receive 

the tardy, or expeding relief themfelves ; they hurried, they lin¬ 
gered, they obftruded one another; they looked behind, and 
the fire broke out in front; they efcaped from the flames, and in 
their place of refuge found no fafety; the fire raged in every 
quarter; all were involved in one general conflagration. 


The unhappy wretches fled to places remote, and thought 
themfelves fecure, but foon perceived the flames raging round 
them. Which way to turn, what to avoid, or what to feek, no 

one could tell. They crowded the ftreets; they fell proftrate on 
the ground; they lay ftretched in the fields, in confternation and 
d if may refigned to their fate. Number's loft their whole fub- 
ftance, even the tools and implements by which they gained 
their livelihood, and, in that diftrefe, did not wifh to furvive. 
Others, wild with affliction for their friends and relations whom 
they could not fave, embraced a voluntary death, and perifhed 

in the flames. During the whole of this difmal fcene no man 

dared to attempt any thing that might check the violence of the 
dreadful calamity. A crew of mcendiaiies flood near at hand 
denouncing vengeance on all who offered to interfere. Some 
were fo abandoned as to heap fuel on the flames. They threw 
in firebrands and flaming torches, proclaiming aloud, that they 


had authority for what they did. 
received fuch horrible orders, or, 


Whether, in fad, they had 
under that device, meant to 


plunder with greater licentioufnefs, cannot now be known. 


XXXIX. During the whole of this terrible conflagration 

Nero 


* 
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Nero remained at Antium, without a thought of returning to 
the city, till the fire approached the building by which he had 
communicated the gardens of Maecenas (a) with the imperial 
alace. All help, however, was too late. The palace, the con- 


P 


every 


To relieve the unhappy people, wandering in diftrefs without a 

place of fhelter, he opened the field of Mars, as alfo the magni¬ 
ficent buildings raifed by Agrippa (b), and even his own imperial 
gardens (c). He ordered a number of fheds to be thrown up 

with all poffible difpatch, for the ufe of the populace. Houfehold 
utenfils and all kinds of neceflary implements were brought 


Oftia, and other cities in the 


of 


grain was reduced to three fefterces. For aCts like thefe, muni¬ 
ficent and well-timed, Nero might hope for a return of popular 
favour ; but his expectations were in vain; no man was touched 


with gratitude. 


(d) 


Nero 


deftruCtion of Troy, as a happy allufion 


the prefent misfortune. 

XL. On the fixth day the fire was fubdued at the foot of 
mount Efquiline. 


This was effected, by demolifhing a number 

buildings, and thereby leaving a void fpace, where for want 
materials the flame expired. The minds of men had fcarce 
to recover from their confirmation, when the fire broke 


fury 


This happened, 


more 


* . 

but the temples of the gods, the porticos, and buildings raifed for 
the decoration of the city, were levelled to the ground. The po¬ 
pular odium was now more inflamed than ever, as this fecond 


iEmilius 


formerly 

► 

fufpicion prevailed, that to build a new city 


of 


Of the four 
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teen quarters, into which Rome was divided, four only were left 

entire, three were reduced to allies, and the remaining feven 

* ^ 

prefented nothing better than a heap of lhattered houfes, half in 
ruins. 


XLI. The number of houfes, temples, and infulated man- 
fions deftroyed by the fire cannot be afcertained. But the molt 

venerable monuments of antiquity, which the worlhip of age s 
had rendered facred, were laid in ruins: a man git thefe were the 
temple dedicated to the moon by Servius Tullius; the fane and 

the great altar confecrated by Evander, the Arcadian, to Her¬ 
cules, his vifitor and his gueft (a) ; the chapel of Jupiter 


Stator (b) t built by Romulus ; the palace of 
temple of Vella (c), with the tutelar gods of Roi 


With 


confumed the trophies of fo many vi&ories, the inimitable 


works of the Grecian artifts, with the precious monuments of 


literature and ancient genius, all at prefent remembered by men 
advanced in years, but irrecoverably loft. Not even the fplen- 
dour, with which the new city rofe out of the ruins of the old, 
could compenfate for that lamented difafter. It did not efcapc 
©bfervation, that the fire broke out on the fourteenth before the 
calends of July (X), a day remarkable for the conflagration kindled 

by the Senones, when thofe Barbarians took the city of Rome by 
ftorm, and burnt it to the ground. Men of refle&ion, who re¬ 
fined on every thing with minute curiofity, calculated the num¬ 
ber of years, months and days, from the foundation of Rome to 
the firing of It by the Gauls ; and from that calamity to the pre¬ 
fent they found the interval of time precifely the fame. 


XLII. Nero did. not blulh to convert to his own ufe the 
public ruins of his country. He built a magnificent palace (aj t 
in which the objects that excited admiration were neither gold 

5 


nor 
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ft ones 


fince 


ferent fpecies 
lakes and fiel 


gnificence 


hackneyed 


A dif- 


now confulted : expanfive 


extent were intermixed with pleafmg 


forefts 


prefenting gloom and folitude amidft feenes of open 
the eve wandered with furo 


furvey 


: wandered with furprife over an unbounded- profpeft. 

rodigious plan was carried on under the direction of two 
>rs, whofe names were Severus and- Celer. Bold and ori¬ 
ginal in. their projects, thefe men undertook to conquer nature, 

and to perform wonders even beyond the imagination and the 
riches of the prince. They promifed to form a navigable canal 


from 


(b) 


The 


experiment, like the genius of the men, was bold and grand; but 


of barren land, and, in fome 


country 


was 


fpot, except the Pompti- 


plaees, through oppofing mountains, 
parched and dry, without one humid 
nian marftr (c), from which water cm 
fo vaft could not be accomplished without immoderate labour, 
and, if practicable, the end was in no proportion to the expence 
and labour. But the prodigious and; almoft' impoffible had 
charms for the enterprifmg fpirit of Nero. He began to hew a 
paflage through the hills that furround the lake Avernus, and 
fome traces of his deluded hopes are vifible at this day. 


NLIII. The ground, which, after marking out his own do- 
main, Nero left to the public, was not laid' out for the new city 
in. a hurry and without judgment, as was the cafe after the irrup- 

A regular plan was formed ; the ftreets were 


Gauls 


made wide and long; the elevation (a) 




and adorn the front. The expence of the porticos Nero under- 


Vo l. II. 


N 


took 
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took to defray out of his own revenue. He promifed, befides, a& 
foon as the work was finifhed, to clear the ground, and leave a 
clear fpace to every houfe, without any charge to the occupiei. 
In order to excite a fpirit of induftry and emulation, he held forth 
rewards proportioned to the rank of each individual, provided 
the buildings were finiihed in a limited time. The mbbifh, by 
his order, was removed to the marlhes of Oftia^ and the {hips 
that brought corn up the river were to return loaded with the 
refufe of the workmen. Add to- all this, the feveral houfes, built 


m a new principle, were to be raffed to a certain elevation, with 
.... 1.,.—„ work, on arches of ftone from the quarrie 


( c ) 


L nature to refill the force of fire. The fprings of water, which 
lad been before that time intercepted by individuals for their, 
eparate ufe, were no longer buffered to be diverted from them 

ihannel, but left to the care 


of 


of fire, have a refervoir 


mifcliief, 


It was alfo fettled, that the houfes Ihould no longer be conti¬ 
guous, with flight party-walls to divide them (d ); but every 
houfe was to Hand detached, furrounded and infulated by its own. 
inclofure. Thefe regulations, it mult be admitted,,were of pub-- 
lie utility, and added much to the. embellilhment of the new city. 
But Hill the old plan of Rome was not without its advocates. It 
was thought more conducive to the health (e) of the inhabitants.. 
The narrownefs of the flreets and the elevation of the buildings 
ferved to exclude the rays of the fun; whereas the more open, 
fpace, having neither lhade nor fhelter, left men expofed to the 

intenfe heat of the day* 


XLIV. These feveral regulations were, no doubt, the bell 

that 
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former, one of Nero’s freedmen, of a genius ready for any black 

I 

defign ; the latter, a man of literature, with the Greek philofophy 
fluent in his mouth, and not one virtue at his heart. It was a 
report current at the time, that Seneca, wifhing to throw from 

for thefe impious a£ts, defired leave to 
Italy. Not being able to fucceed in his 
vous diforder. and never ftirred out of 


himlelf all refponfibil 
retire to fome part 
requeft, he feigned a 


of 


his room. 


writers 


.him 


gation of Nero. The philofopher, however, warned by the fame 
fervant, whofe courage failed him, or, perhaps, fhielded from 
danger by his own wary difpofition, efcaped the fnare. He lived 
at that very time on the moft Ample diet: wild apples, that grew 

; and water from the clear purling 




food 


ftream ferved to quench his thirft. 
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XL VI. About the fame time a body of gladiators, detained 
in cuftody at Pramefle (a), made an attempt to recover their 
liberty. The military guard was called out, arid the tumult died 


away 


memory 


cus (b). The calamities, that followed the daring enter- 
prife of that adventurer, became the general topic, and Ailed the 

minds of all with' dreadful apprehenfions. Such is the genius of 

• • 4 

the populace, ever prone to' fudden iiinovatioris, yet terrifled at 
the approach of danger. In a few days after, advice was received, 


fi 


This was not'an 


event of war, for there never was a period of fuch profound tran- 


fhip 


a ftated day, to 


aflemble on the coaft of Campania. The dangers of the fea 


His 


The pilots, to mark their' zeal ‘ fef fail in tempeftuous weather 


(cJ. While 


4 


double 
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double the cape of Mifenum, a fquall of wind from the fouth 
threw them on the coaft of C<uma, where a numbei of the laiger 



and aim oft all the fmaller veflelsj were dafhed to pieces. 


XLVIL Towards the clofe of the year omens and prodigies 

filled the minds of the people with apprehenfions of impending 
mifehief. Such dreadful peals of thunder were never known. 
A comet appeared, and that phenomenon was a certain prelude 
to fomc bloody aCt to be committed by Nero. Monftrous births, 
fuch as men and beads with double heads, were feen in the ftreets 


and public ways; and in the midfl of facrifices, which required 
victims big with young, the like conceptions fell from the entrails 
of animals flam at the altar. In the territory of Placentia (a) 
a calf was dropped with its head growing at the extreme part of 
the leg. The conftruCtion of the foothfayers was, that another 
head was preparing for the government of the world, but would 
prove weak, infufficient, and be foon detected, like the monftrous 


productions, which did not reft concealed in the womb, but came 
before their time, and lay expofed to public view near the high 

road. 


&. v. c. 

.SiB. 

A. P. 
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XLVIIL Silius Nerva and Atticus Veftinus 


con 


In that juncture a deep confpiracy was formed, and 


rprife, that in the moment of 


its birth it was almoft ripe for execution. Senators, Roman 
knights, military men, and even women gave in their names 
with emulation, all incited by their zeal for Caius Pifo, and their 
deteftation of Nero. Pifo was defeended from the houfe of Cal- 


firft 


His 


him the idol of the people. An orator of high diftinCtion, he 


employed 


defence of his fellow 


2 


poflefled 
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poflefled of great wealth, he was generous to his friends j by 
nature courteous, he was affable and polite to all. To thefe ac- 
eomplifhments he united a graceful figure and an engaging 
countenance. In his moral condud neither ftrid nor regular, 
he led a life of voluptuous eafe,. fond of pomp and fplendour, 
and, at times, free and luxurious in his pleafures. His irregula¬ 
rities ferved to -grace his charader. At a time when vice had 
charms for all orders of men, it was not expeded, that the fove- 
reign fhould lead a. life of aufterity and felf-denial.. 
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XT, IX. The confpiracy did not originate from the ambition 
of Pifo. Among fo many bold and generous fpirits it is not eafy 
to name the perfon who firft fet the whole in motion. Subrius 
Flavius, a tribune of the praetorian guards, and Sulpicius Afper } 
were the adive leaders. The firmnefs with which they after¬ 
wards met their fate fufficiently marks their charaders. Annaeus 
Lucan, the celebrated poet, and Plautius Lateranus, conful eled, 
entered into the plot with ardour and inflamed refentment. 
Lucan had perfonal provocations : Nero was an enemy to his rifing 

I 

fame: not being able to vie with that eminent genius, he ordered 
him not to make his verfes public, determined to filence what 
he vainly ftrove to emulate. Lateranus brought with him no 
private animofity : he aded on nobler principles ; the love of his 
country infpired him, and he knew no other motive. Flavius 
Scevinus and Afranius Quindianus, both of fenatorian rank, flood 
forward to guide the enterprife with a degree of ipirit little ex¬ 
peded from the tenour of their lives. Scevinus,. addided to his 
pleafures,.paffed his days in luxury, floth, and languor. Quine- 
tianus was decried for the effeminacy of his manners. Nero had 


of 


injury Quindianus 


L. The 
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frequent 


They inveighed 


forth 


brought 


brink of 


fucceffor 


talk 


in the interval, enlifted in their confederacy feveral Roman 
knights, namely, Tullius Senecio, Cervarius Pi oculus, Vulcatius 

Araricus, Julius Tugurinus, Munatius Gratus, Antonius Natalis, 
and Martius Feftus, Senecio, the firft in the lift, had lived in 
the clofeft intimacy with the prince, and, being ftill obliged to 
wear the maflt, he found the interval big with anxiety, miftruft, 
and danger. Antonius Natalis was the bofom-friend and confi¬ 
dential agent of Pifo : the reft had their feparate views, and in. a 
revolution hoped to find their private advantage. There were, 
befides Subrius Flavius and Sulpicius Afper already mentioned, 
a number of military men ready to draw their fwords in the caufe. 
In this clafs were Granius Silvanus and Statius Proximus, both 
tribunes of the praetorian bands ; Maximus Scaurus and Venetus 

Pauli us, two centurions. But the main ftrength and pillar of the 
party was Fenius Rufus (a J, commander in chief of the Piaetonan 

guards; a man of principle, and for the integrity of. his condud 
efteemed and honoured by. the people. But Tigellinus ftood in 

higher favour vyith the prince, and. by his cruel devices no lef$ 
than by his tafte for riot and debauchery, fo ingratiated himfelf, 
that he was able to fupplant.the praetorian pnefed, and by fecret 


life 


He reprefented him, 

(b), ftill cherifttinc 


a regard 


for her memory, and lying in wait for an opportunity to revenge 


her wrongs. 


Rufus inclined 


difcontented party, and, at lepgtfg 


dared 
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dared hlmfelf willing to aflift their enterprife. Encouraged by 
this acceflion of ftrength, the confpirators began to think of the 
decifive blow, and to deliberate about the time and place. We 
are told that Subrius Flavius refolved to take to himfelf the glory 
of the deed. Two different fchemes occurred to him. One was, 
while the prince was finging on the ftage, to difpatch him in 
fight of the whole theatre. His fecond projedt was, while Nero 
was,rambling abroad in his midnight frolics, to fet fire to the 
palace, and, in the tumult, to take him by furprife, unattended by 
his guards. The laft learned to be the fafeft meafure. The ty¬ 
rant, unfeen and unaffifted, would fall a devoted vidtim, and die 
in folitude. On the other hand, the idea of a brave exploit, per¬ 
formed in the prefence of applauding numbers, fired the generous 
ardour of that heroic mind. But prudential 


confider 


too much weight. 


He 


thought of his own perfonal fafety ; a tame reflection, always 
adverfe to every great and noble enterprife. 
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LI. While the confpirators lingered in fulpenfe, prolonging 
the awful period of their hopes and fears, a woman, of the name 
of Epicharis, appriled of the plot (by what means is ftill a myf- 
tery), began to animate their drooping fpirit, and to blame their 
cold delay. What made her condudt fingular on this occafiou 

wras, that, before this time, not one great or honourable fenti- 
ment was ever known to have entered her heart. Seeing the 
bufinefs languifh, fhe retired in difguft, and went into Campania. 
But a fpirit like hers could not be at reft. She endeavoured to 
feduce the officers of die fleet then lying at Milenum. She began 
her approaches to Volulius Proculus, an officer who had under 
his command a thoufand marines. He was one of the aftaflins 

•employed in the tragic cataflrophe of Nero’s mother. His re¬ 
ward, he thought, was in no proportion to the magnitude of the 


¥ol 


0 0 


crime. 
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B o 0 K crime. Being known to Epicharis, or having then contraded a 
XV ‘ r e C ent friendfhip, he began to difclofe the fecrcts of his heart. 

He enumerated his. exploits in Nero’s fervice, and complained of 
the ingratitude with which he was ill recruited 5 avowing, at the 
fame time, a fixed refolution to revenge himfelf, whenever an op¬ 
portunity offered. The woman, from this dilcourfe, conceived 
hopes of gaining a profelyte, and by his means a number of 

others. She faw that a revolt in the fleet would be of the greateft 
moment. Nero was fond of failing parties on the coaft of Mi- 

fenum and Puteoli, and would, by confequence, put himfelf in 
the power of the mariners. 

Epicharis entered into clofe conference with Preculm j fhe re¬ 
capitulated the various ads of cruelty committed by Nero. The 
fathers, fhe faid, had no doubt remaining; they were of one mind; 
all agreed, that a tyrant, who overturned the laws and confti- 
tution of his country, ought to fall a facrifice to an injured people. 
She added, that PrOculus would do well to co-operate with the 
friends of liberty. If he kindled the fame fpirit in the minds of 
the foldiers, a fure reward would wait him. In the fervour of her 
zeal, fhe had the prudence to conceal the names of the confpira- 
tors. That precaution ferved to fereen her afterwards, when the 
marine officer turned informer, and betrayed the whole to Nero. 
She was cited to anfwer, and confronted with her accufer ; but 
the charge, retting entirely on the evidence of one man, without 
a circumftance to fupport it, was eafily eluded. Epicharis, not- 
withftanding, was detained in cuftody. Nero’s fufpicions were 
not to be removed. The accufation was deftitute of proof, but 
he was not the lefs inclined to believe the worft. 

LII. The undaunted firmnefs of Epicharis did not quiet the 

* 

apprehenfions of the confpirators. Die&ding a difeovery, they 

deter* 
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-determined to execute their purpofe without delay. The place 
they fixed upon was a villa belonging to Pifo, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Baia?, where the emperor, attracted by the beauties of 
that delightful fpot, Was ufed to enjoy the pleafure of bathing, 
and his convivial parties, diverted of his guards, and unincum¬ 
bered by the parade of ftate. Pifo objeded to the meafure. 
“ What would the world fay, if his table were imbrued with 
“ blood, and the gods of hofpitality violated by the murder of a 
« prince, however detefted for his atrocious deeds ? Rome was 
“ the proper theatre for fuch a cataftrophe. The fcene fliould be 
« in his own palace, that haughty manfion built with the fpoiU 
« of plundered citizens. The blow for liberty would be ftdl 
« more noble before an affembly of the people. The adions of 
« men, who dared nobly for the public, fhould be feen by the 

“ public eye.” 
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Such were the objections advanced by Pifo in the prefence of 
the confpirators : in his heart he had other reafons. He dreaded 
Lucius Silanus (a), knowing his high defcent, and the rare accom- 
plirtiments which he had acquired under the care of Caius Caf- 
fius (b), who had trained him from his youth, and formed his mind 
to every thing great and honourable. A man thus diftinguifhed 
might -ftfpire to the imperial dignity. All who Rood aloof from 
the confpiracy would be ready to fecond his ambition, and, moil 

probably, would be joined by others, whom the fate of a devoted 

prince, cut off by treachery, might touch with companion. Pifo 
was fuppofed to have another fecrct motive: he knew the genius 

and the ardent fpirit of Veftinus, the conful. A man of his cha¬ 
racter might think of reftoring the old republic, or be for chooiing 
another emperor, to ihew mankind that the fbvereign power was 
a gift to be difpofed of according to his will and pleafure. Vef- 
finus in fad, had no fhare in the confpiracy, though lie was 

’ O 0 2 after- 
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afterwards charged as an accomplice, and, under that 


ruelty 


Nero. 


IHII. Ar length the confpirators fixed their day. Theychofe 
the time of the public games, which were loon to be performed 
in the circus, according to eftablifhed ufage, in honour of Ceres. 
During that feftival, the emperor, who rarely fhewed himfelf 
to the people, but remained fequeftered in his palace or his gar¬ 
dens, would not fail to attend his favourite diverfionsj and, in that 
fcene of gaiety, accefs to his perfon would not be difficult. The 
affault was to be made in the following manner. Lateranus, a 
man of undaunted refolution, and an athletic form, was to 
approach the prince, wich an humble air of fupplication, as if to 
entreat relief for himfelf and family ; and, in the aft of falling at 
his feet, to overthrow him by fome fudden exertion, and by 
his weight keep him ftretched on the ground. In that condition 

the tribunes, the centurions, and the reft of the confpirators, as 

% 

the opportunity offered, and as courage prompted, were to fall 

on, and facrifice their vidim to the juft refentments of the- 

¥ 

people. 


Scevinus claimed the honour of being the lirft to ftrike. For 
this purpofe, he had taken a dagger from the temple of Health, in 
Etruria, or, as fome writers will have it, from the temple of For¬ 
tune, in the city of Ferentum. This inftrumenthe carried conftantly 
about him, as a facred weapon, dedicated to the caufe of liberty. It 
was further fettled, that, during the tumult, Pifo was to take his poll 
in the temple of Ceres, and there remain till fuch time as Fenius 
and his confederates ffiould call him forth, and condud him to 
the camp. To conciliate the favour of the people, Antonia, the 
daughter of the late emperor, was to appear in the cavalcade* 

c ' This-. 
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This laft circumftance, fince it is related by Pliny, tfmft reft upon 

his authority. If it came from a lefs refpedable quarter, I fhould 
not think myfelf at liberty to fupprefs it; but it may be proper to 
alk, Is it probable that Antonia would hazard her reputation, 
and even her life, in a projed fo uncertain, and fo big with dan¬ 
ger ? Is it probable that Pifo, diftinguifhed by his conjugal affec¬ 
tion, could agree at once to abandon a wife whom he loved, and 
marry another to gratify his own wild ambition? But it may befaid, 
of all the paffions that inflame the human mind, ambition is the 
moft fierce and ardent, of power to extinguifh every other fen- 

timenL 
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P 00r 


r . In a confpiracy like the prefent, fo widely diffufed among 

s of different ages, rank, fex, and condition, fome of them- 

and others rich, it may well be matter of wonder, that 

from 


once 


nothing tranfpired, till the difcovery burft out at 
the houfe of Scevinus. This adive partifan, on the day pre¬ 
ceding the intended execution of the plot, had a long confer¬ 


ence 


with Antonius Natalis ; after which he returned home, 
and, having fealed his will, unfheathed his facred daggei, al¬ 
ready mentioned. Finding it blunted by long difufe, he gave 
it to Milichus, his freedman, to be well whetted, and lharpened 


at the point.. 


In the mean time, he went to his meal, more 


To his favourite 
= reft diftributed 


fumptuoufly ferved than had been his cuftom. 

Haves he granted their freedom, and among tl 
fums of money.. He affeded an air of gaiety he talked of in¬ 
different things, with counterfeited cheerfulnefs; but a cloud hung 
over him, and too plainly {hewed, that fome grand defign was 
labouring in his bread. He defired the fame Milichus to pre¬ 
pare bandages for the bracing of wounds, and applications to 
flop the effufion of blood. If this man was, before that time, 

anprifed of the plot, he had till then aded with integrity ; but 

‘ the 
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the more probable opinion is, that 


trtifted. and 


from 


The reward of treachery no fooner prefented itfelf to the fer-. 
vile mind of an enfranchifed flave, than he faw wealth and power 
inviting him to betray his matter. The temptation was bright 
and dazzling ; every principle gave way ; the life of his patron 

was fet at nought; and for the gift of freedom no fenfe of gra¬ 
titude remained. He advifed with his wife, and female advice 
was the wortt he could take. The woman, with all the ait and 
malice of her fex, alarmed his fears. Other tlaves, the faid, and 
other freedmen had an eye on all that paffed. The filence of 
one could be of no ufe. The whole would be brought to light; 


firft made the difcovery 


to the 


reward. 


LV. At the dawn of day Milichus made the heft of his way 
to the gardens of Servilius. Being refufed admittance, he de-' 
dared that he had bufinefs of the firft importance, nothing leis 
than the difcovery of a dark and dangerous confpiracy. The 
porter conduced him to Epaphroditus, one of Nero’s freedmen, 
who introduced him to the prefence of his mafter. Milichus 
informed the emperor of his danger, and laid open the machina¬ 
tions of his enemies, with all that he knew and all that he con¬ 
jectured. He produced the dagger, deftined to give the mortal 
ftab, and defined to be confronted with the criminal. 


Scevinus was feized by the foldiers, and dragged in cuftody to 
anfwer the charge. “The dagger,” he faid, “ was a facred re- 
« He, left to him by his anceftors. He had preferved it with 

u veneration, and kept it fafe in his chamber, till the perfidy of 

« a flave furreptitioufly conveyed it away. As to his will, he 

- “ had 
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« had often changed it, often figned and fealed a new one, with- B ° ° K 
« out ‘any diftindion- of days. He had been always generous to 
« his dorueftics; nor was it now for the firft time that he hau- 
« given freedom to fome, and to others liberal donations. If m 
$ the laft inftance his bounty exceeded the former meafure, the 
« reafon was, that being reduced in his circumftances, and prefled 
u h y his debts, he was afraid that his will would be declared void 
“ in favour of his creditors. With regard to his table, it was well 

« known that his ftyle of living had ever been elegant, and even' 

« profufe, to a degree that drew upon him thtr cenfure of rigid 
« moralifts. To the preparation of bandages and ftyptics he was 
« an utter ftranger. None were made by his order. The whole 
« was t ]je invention of a vile informer, who found himfelf defti- 
« tute of proof, and, to prop his infamous calumny, dared to 

« fabricate a new charge, at once the author and the witnefs of 
«c a he.” This defence was uttered by Scevinus in a tone of 

firmnefs, and the intrepidity of his manner gave it ftrength and 
credit. He pronounced the informer a notorious profligate, and, 
by confequence, an incompetent witnefs. This he urged with 
fuch an air of confidence, and with fo much energy, that the in- . 
formation would have fallen to the ground, if the wife of Mili- 
chus had not obferved, in the prefence of her hufband, that a long 
and fecret interview had taken place between the prifoner and 
Natalis, both conneded in the clofeft friendlhip with Caius Pdo, 

LVI. Natalis was cited to appear. Scevinus and he were 

examined apart, touching their late meeting. What was then 
bufinefs? and what was the converfation that palled between 

them ? Their anfwers did not agree. Frelh fufpicions arofe, and 

both were loaded with irons. At the fight of the rack, their 

refolution failed. Natalis was the firft to confefs the guilt. He 

knew all the particulars of the confpiracy, and was, by confe¬ 
quence, 
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quence, able to fupport his information. He named Caius Pifo, 
and proceeded next to Seneca. He had, probably, been employed 
as a meflenger between Seneca and Pifo; or, knowing the 
inveterate rancour with which Nero fought the deftruhtion 
of his tutor, he intended by that charge, however falfe, to make* 
terms for himfelf. Scevinus, as loon as he heard that Natalis 
had made a difeovery, faw the inutility of remaining iilent. 
Thinking the whole confpiracy detefted, he yielded to his fears ; 
and, following a mean example of pulillanimity, dilcovered his 
accomplices. Three of the number, namely, Lucan, Quindlianus, 
and Senecio, periifted for fome time to deny the whole with 
undaunted nrmnefs, till induced, at length, by a promife of par¬ 
don, they thought they could not do enough to atone for their 
obftinacy. Lucan did not icruple to impeach (a) his own mother, 
vvhofe name was Acilia. QmnQianus gave information againlt 
Glicius Galius, his deareft friend ; and Senecio, in like manner, 

betrayed Annius Pollio. 


LVII. Nero did not forget that Epicharis was Hill detained 

in cuftodv, on the evidence of Volufius Proculus. The weak- 

# * 

nefs of a female frame, he imagined, would not be able to endure 
the pangs of the rack. He therefore ordered her to be put to the 
molt exquifite torture. But neither ftripes, nor fire, nor the 
brutal rage of the executioners, who were determined not to be 
baffled by a woman, could fubdue a mind like hers, firm, con- 
ftant, and undaunted to the laft. Not a word was extorted from 

her. Her mifery ended for that day. On the next, the fame 
cruelty was prepared. Epicharis had no ttrength left. Her limbs 
were rent and diflocated. The executioners provided a chair to 

M 

convey her to the place of torture. While they were conducing 
her, flic took from her bread the girdle that braced her garment, 

and, having fattened one end of it to the top of the chair, made 

a noofe 
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3. noofe for her neck, and, throwing herfelf from her feat, hung 
fufpended with the whole weight of her body. In her mangled 


the remains of life 


Such was the fate of this magnanimous 


woman. She left be- 
conftancy, the more 
an enfranchifed Have, 


of men. in no 


unknown. With heroic fortitude fhe endured the word: that 
malice could inflidt, at a time when men of illuftrious birth, 
when officers, Roman knights and fenators, untried by the pangs 
of torture, betrayed, with a kind of emulation, their friends, their 
relations, and all that was dear to them. Quin&ianus, Senecio, 


continued to give in the names of the 


tors. 


Every new 


ery 


filled Nero with confternation. 


had doubled his guard and taken every precaution 


fecure his nerfon. 


BOOK 

xv. 



mm 

LVIII. Parties of foldiers under arms were ftationed in 


coaft 


of the 
town. 


Tiber. The city prefented the appearance of a 
The forum and the open fquares were filled 
with cohorts of horfe and foot. The neighbouring villages and 

4 

the country round were invefted. Even private houfes were 
fecured. The German foldiers, ordered out on duty, mixed with 
the reft .of the army. Being foreigners, Nero depended on their 


fidelity 


nfpirators were led forth 


of 


the prince. They flood in crowds at his garden- 
gate, waiting their turn to be fummoned before him. In regular 
fucceffion they were admitted to an audience, and every trifle was 
magnified into a crime. A finite, a look, a whifper, a cafual 
meeting at a convivial party, or a public fhow, was evi 
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treafon. Nor was it fufficient that Nero and Tigellinus were 
keen and vehement in their enquiries: Fenius Rufus took an 
adive part. Having hitherto efcaped detection, he thou^ 


Ikreen 


himfelf. 


them 


Subrius Flavius, the praetorian tribune, by figns and tokens, fig¬ 
ged to him his intention to cut off the tyrant in the midft of 
the examination. He had his hand on the hilt of his fword, when 

Rufus checked the brave defign. 


LIX. On the firft detection of the plot, while Milichus was 

giving his evidence, and Scevinus was ftill wavering and irrefo- 
lute, fome of the confpirators exhorted Pifo to fhew himfelf in 

the camp, or to mount the public roftra, in order to gain the 
affections of the army and the people. “ Let your friends,” they 


them 


and they will be joined by numbers. The fame of an impend- 
u ing revolution would excite a general fpirit; and fame in gieat 
u undertakings has been often known to decide the event. Nero 
“ will be taken by furprife; on Ijis part no meafures are con- 

« certed. In fudden commotions the braveft are often ftruek 


“ with terror; and if courage may be 


rpowered 


« w iH be the cafe of a theatrical emperor, a fcenic performer, a 
vile comedian, affifted by Tigellinus and his band of harlots ? 


U 


great 


and 


“ minds; but the brave 
« conquer. In a plot, in which numbers were embarked, the 

“ hlence of all could not be expeded. The mind will waver, 


body will Ihrink 


There is no fecret fo 


it 


w 

deeply laid but bribery will draw it forth, or cruelty can ex- 


u 


tort it. 


fhort 


ignominious death 


How much 


it 


*••1 *f a 
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«■ rious to fall bravely in the caufe of liberty! to die fword in 

“ hand, vindicating the rights of freeborn men 
« army and the people to their own juft defence! The foldiers 
« may refufe to join, and the people may be'guilty of treachery 
“ to themfelves; but, even in that cafe, how noble to clofe the 


, and roufing the 
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Thefe exhortations made no impreftion on Pifo. He 


could 


fortified 
of foldi 


recruits 


the fervice, but preferred by Nero to the veterans, whom he fuf- 
peded of difaffedion. Pifo ordered the veins of both his arms to be 
opened, and expired : his will was a difgrace to his memory. It was 


ft rain of fulfome flattery 
that ad of meannefs bv 


He 


4 

woman deftitute of merit, who had great elegance of form 
nothing elfe to recommend her 


Her name was Arria Galla 


'She had been married to Domitius Silius, and from him feduced 
by Pifo. The paflive fpirit of the injured hufband and the wan- 


an 


the name of Pifo. 


LX. Plautitjs Lateranus, conful eled, was the next 
vidim. He was feized, and dragged to inftant death j no time 
allowed to take the laft farewell of his children, nor even the 
ufual liberty of choofing his own mode of dying. He was hurried 
to the place of .execution ufually allotted to flaves, and there dif- 
patched by the hand of Statius, a military tribune. He met his 
Site with a noble and determined file nee, not fo much as con- 
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defeending 
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defending 

fpiracy. 


executioner 


in the con 


The next exploit of Nero was the death of Seneca. Againft that 
eminent man no proof of guilt appeared j but the emperor thirfted 
for his blood, and what poifon had not accomplilhed he was. 


determined 


Natalis was the only perfon 

who had mentioned his name. The chief head of his accufation 
was, “ That he himfelf had been fent on a vifit to Seneca, then. 

«■ confined by illnefs, with inftru&ions to mention to him, that 
« p;fr, nft-pn railed at his houfe. but never could grain admittance. 


both 


friendlhip 




Seneca 


terviews could be of no fervice to either; but ftill his happinefs> 


grafted on the fafety of Pifo 




Granius Silvanus 


with 


tions to let him 


gainft 


to 


ftated 


with die anfwers given by himfelf. Seneca, by defign or acci- 


return 


(a) 


He ftopt 
T owards 


the dole of day the tribune arrived, and befet the houfe with a 
band of foldiers. Seneca was at fupper with his wife Pompeia 
Paulina, and two of his friends, when Silvanus entered the room* 
cind rennrfp.d the orders of the emperor. 


LXI. Seneca did not hefitate to acknowledge that Natalis, 
had been at his houfe, with a complaint that Pifo’s vifits were 

not received. His apology, he faid 
want of health, the love of eafe, an 


imported no more than 


and 


U 


That he fhould prefer the 


intereli 


t 
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abfurd 


“ to be believed. He 


« a compliment to any man: adulation was no part of his cha- 

This is a truth well known to Nero himfelf: he can 


“ rafter. 


4 t 




occafions, he found in Seneca 


who fpoke his mind with freedom, and difdained the arts of 

* _ _ -r ▼ r i ^ 


fervile flattery 




Silvanus returned to Rome. He 


company 


cruelty 


as often 
In their 


meffenge 


afked 


He 


uCUCtd -- J ' - • 

«Shewed,” faid the tribune, “ nofymptom of fear, no token of iorrow, 
“ no dejected paflion : his words and looks befpoke a mind ferene, 
“ ereft and firm.” “Return,” faid Nero, “ and tell him, he muft 
« refo i ve to die.” Silvanus, according to the account of Fabius 


chofe to go back by a different road. He 


Rufus, to advife 


fhould 


Rufus told him 


that he muft obey. Such was the degenerate fpirit of the times. 
A general panic took poffeffion of every mind. This very Sil¬ 
vanus was one of the confpirators, and yet was bafe enough to 
be an inftrument of the cruelty which he had combined to re- 

had, however, the decency to avoid the fhock of 
feeing Seneca, and of delivering in perfon the fatal meflage. Fie 


venge 


He 
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compofure. He 


sailed for his will, and being deprived of that right of a Roman 
citizen by the centurion, he turned to his friends, and “ You fee, 
he faid, “ that I am not at liberty to requite your fervices with 
« the laft marks of my efteem. One thing, however, ftill remains. 

.. i n_! _ 


you the example of my life, the belt 


5 


“ legacy 


* 
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leg 


memory, and 


“ you will gain at once the applaufe due to virtue, and the fame 
“ of a fincere and generous friendfhip.” All who were prefent 
melted into tears. He endeayoured to affuage their forrows; 
he offered his advice with mild perfuafion; he ufed the tone of 
authority. “ Where,” he faid, “ are the precepts of philofophy, 


and 


tUrds 


“ us to meet the calamities of life with firmnefs and a well pre- 
“ pared fpirit ? Was the cruelty of Nero unknown to any of us ? 
“ He murdered his mother; he deftroyed his brother; and, after 
“ thofe deeds of horror, what remains to fill the meafure of his 

“ guilt but the death of his guardian and his tutor ?” 

* 

LXIII. Having delivered himfelf in thefe pathetic terms, he 
directed his attention to his wife. He clafped her in his arms, 
and in that fond embrace yielded for a while to the tendernefs of 
his nature. Recovering his refolution, he entreated her to ap- 
peafe her grief, and bear in mind that his life was fpent in a -con- 
ftant courfe of honour and of virtue. That confideration would 
ferve to heal afflidion, and fweeten all her forrows. Paulina 
was ftill inconfolable. She was determined to die with her huf- 
band; fhe invoked the aid of the executioners, .and begged to 
end her wretched being. Seneca faw that fhe was animated by 
■the love of glory, and that generous principle he thought ought 
not to be reftrained. The idea of leaving a beloved obiefl- ev. 


malice 


to 


pierced him to the quick. “ It has been my care,” he'faid, 41 
“ inftrud you in that beft philofophy., the art of mitigating the 
il ills of life ; but you prefer an honourable death. I will not 
envy you the vaft renown that muff attend your fall. Since 

you will have it fo, we will die together. We will leave behind 

% 

us an example of equal conftancy; but the glory will be all 

your own.” 


fit 


<C 


% 


Thefe 
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Thefe words were no fooner uttered, than the veins of both B ° ® K 
their arms were opened. At Seneca’s time of life the blood was — v - * 

TJ« Oi 

flow and languid. The decay of nature, and the impoveriftfing Si8. 

A* Da 

diet (a) to which he had ufed himfelf, left him in a feeble 65. 
condition. He ordered the vefiels of his legs and joints to be 
pundured. After that operation, he began to labour with ex¬ 
cruciating pains. Left his fufferings fhould overpower the con- 
ftancy of his wife, or the fight of her afflidions prove too much 
for his own fenfibility, he perfuaded her to retire into another 
room. His eloquence ftill continued to flow with its ufual purity. 

He called for his fecretaries, and didated, while life was ebbing 
away, that farewell difcourfe, which has been publifhed, and is 
in every body’s hands. I will not injure his laft words by giving 
the fubftance in another form. 


LXIV. Nero had conceived no antipathy to Paulina. If flie 
perilhed with her hufband, he began to dread the public execra¬ 
tion. That he might not multiply, the horrors of his prefent 
cruelty, he fent orders to exempt Paulina from the ftroke of 
death. The flaves and freedmen, by the direction of the foldiers, 
bound up her arm, and flopped the effufion of blood. This, it 
is faid, was done without her knowledge, as fhe lay in a ftate of 
languor. The fad, however, cannot be known with certainty. 
Vulgar malignity, which is ever ready to detrad from exalted 


virtue, fpread a report, that, as long as fhe had reafon to think 
that the rage of Nero was implacable, fhe had the ambition to 
fhare the glory of her hufband’s fate ; but a milder profped be¬ 
ing unexpectedly prefented, the charms of life gained admiflion 
to her heart, and triumphed over her conftancy. She lived a few 


years longer, in fond regret, to the end of her days, revering the 
memory of her hufband. The weaknefs of her whole frame, 

and 
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and the fickly languor of her countenance, plainly fliewed that 
(he had been reduced to the laft extremity. 


Seneca lingered In pain. The • approach of death was flow, 
and he wilhed for his diflblution. Fatigued with pain, worn out 
and exhaufted, he requefted his friend, Statius Annaeus, whofc 
fidelity and medical Ikill he had often experienced, to admi- 

nifter a draught of that fwiftSpeeding poifon (a.), ufually given at 

Athens to the criminals adjudged to death. He fwallowed the 
potion, but without any immediate effed. His limbs were chilled.: 
the veffels of his body were clofed, and the ingredients, though 
keen and lubtle, could not arreft the principles of life. He defired 
to be placed in a warm bath. Eeing conveyed according to his 
defire, he fprinkled his Haves with the water, and “ Thus,” he faid, 

“ I MAJCE LIBATION TO JUPITER TIIE DELIVERER. The va¬ 
pour foon overpowered him, and he breathed his laft. His body, 
without any funeral pomp, was committed to the flames. He had 
given diredions for that purpofe in his laft will, made at a time 
when he was in the zenith of power, and even then looked for¬ 
ward to the dofe of his days. 


^ report was at that time current at Rome, that 

Subrius Flavius and feveral centurions held a private meeting, with 
the knowledge and confent of Seneca, and there refolved to open a 
new and unexpeded feene. The blow for liberty was to be 


freed 


lUUCJV JLll -- 7 

from the tyranny of Nero, Pifo was to be the next vidim, in 
order to make way for Seneca, who, for his virtues, was to be 
raifed to the higheft elevation, with an air of innocence, and of 

imrnnfcious of the plot. The very words of Flavius were 


ported 


He is fuppofed to have faid, “ What 
3 depofe a minstrel, if 


tc 


JL 
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« tragedian in his room ?” The fad was, Nero played on his 
guitar, and Pifo trod the ftage in the bulk in of tragedy. 

LXVI. The part, which the military men had taken in the 
confpiracy, did not long remain a fecret. The double game 
played by Fenius Rufus, at firft a confederate in the plot, and 
then a judge pronouncing fentence on his accomplices, provoked 

the indignation of all. In the examination of Scevinus that 
officer prefled his interrogatories with over-a&ed zeal, and by 
menaces endeavoured to extort a confeffion. Scevinus anfwered 
with a fmile, “ No man knows the particulars better than your- 
« felf. You now may {hew your gratitude to fo good a prince.” 
Rufus was covered with' confufion. To fpeak was not in his 
power, and to remain filent was dangerous. He trembled, faul- 
tered, and hefltated an anfwer. His embarraflinent betrayed his 
guilt. The reft of the confpirators, with Cervarius Proculus, a 

Roman knight, at their head, were eager to depofe againft him. 
At length a foldier of the name of Caffius, remarkable for his 
robuft ftature, and for that reafon ordered to attend, laid hold of 
Rufus by the emperor’s order, and loaded him with irons. 


Hook 

xv. 
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65. 


LXVII. The fame witneffes gave evidence againft Subrius 
Flavius. In anfwer to the charge, he relied much on his courfe 
of life, and the diffimilitude of manners between himfelf and his 
accufers. “Was it probable that a foldier, inured to the profeffion 
« 0 f arms, would aflociate with an effeminate fet of men, ftrang- 
«ers to danger and to manly enterprife!” Finding himfelt 
preffed by the weight of evidence, he changed his tone, and 
with heroic fortitude avowed the part he had aded. Being 
alked by Nero, what could induce him to forget the folemn ob¬ 
ligation of his oath ? “ Becaufe,” he faid, “ I hated, I detefted 
« you. There was a time when no foldier in your army was 

Vol. 11. CLq 


more 
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your fervice 


long 


you 


« deferved the efieem of mankind. I began to hate you when 

guilty of parricide; when you murdered your 


you 


was 


deflroyed 


<C 


man, a comedian, and an incendiary. 


59 


4 

I have given the very 


words of this intrepid confpirator, hecaufe they, were not, like 
thofe of Seneca, publifhed to the world ; and the rough lentiments 
of a foldier, in his own plain, but vigorous language, merit the 

attention of pofterity. 


of 


deep 


impreffion on the mind of Nero. Though his heart nevei knew 

remorfe for the worft of crimes, his ear, unaccuftomed to the 

voice of truth, Ihrunk from the found of freedom, and ftartled at 

reproach. Flavius was ordered for execution, 
one of the tribunes, led him to the next field, and there directed 

- - S* *1 

a trench to be opened. The prifoner 

4 


Veianius 


furveyed 


and, 


{kill 


finding it neither wide nor deep enougn, turneu w 
the foldiers, and “ This,” he faid, “ {hews no military 
defired him to extend his neck with courage: “ Strike,’ faid 

Flavius,. M and prove your courage equal to mine.” The tn- 

9 • T T _ J A 1 _ __ 


every joint 


head at two blo ws, and made a merit of it with Nero, giving 
the name of cruelty to his want of firmnefs 


He 


boaft, that, by repeating the ftroke, he made him die twice. 
LXVIIL Sulpicius Asper, the centurion, gave the next 


afked 


example of magnanimity. Being 
i’pircd againft his life ? he anfwered ihortl)', “ 1 knew no other 

“ relief from your flagitious deeds. 


He 


death. 


fate 


died worthy of their chara&ers. Fenius Rufus had not equal 

conftancy. 
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conftancy. He betrayed an abjed fpirit, and even in his v 
was weak enough to bewail his unhappy fate. Nero lived 


Veftinus, 
der of the 


He 


4 

bitious, and fufpeded of difaffedion. The confpirators, how¬ 


ever, had no communication of 


giftrate. Some declined him on account of former animofities, 


him ralh 


intimate friendlhip. In that 


very 


rancour grew out of a clofe and 

familiar intercourfe Veftinus fav 
prince, and defpifed him for his vices. Nero fhrunk from a 

man, who had the fpirit to fpeak his mind with freedom, and, 

in his farcaftic vein, had often made the prince the fubjed of his 

raillery; and raillery, when feafoned with truth, never fails to 


leave a fting that fellers in the memory. A recent incident gave 
an edge to Nero's refentment. Veftinus married Statilia Mefla- 


(a) 


witnefs appeared againft Veftinus 


laid to his charge, and, by confequence, no proceeding could be 

of law. But. the will of the tyrant ftill remained. 


form 


He 


with orders fo to take his meafures, that the conful might not be 


rpofc 


, T es, in 


his houfc, which, like a proud citadel, overlooked the forum, 
and contained a numerous train of young and hardy flat; 
the nature of a garrifon. Veftinus had that very day difchargcd 
all the fundions of his confular office. He was at table with his 
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gaiety, when the foldiers entered, and informed him that the tri¬ 
bune had important buftnefs with him. He rofe and left the 

The fcene of death was inftantly laid. He w r as fliut up 

Qjl 2 


room. 


in 
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in a chamber; a phyfician attended; his veins were opened ; he 
was conducted to a warm bath, and, being put into the water, 
expired without a complaint, and without a groan. His guefts, 
in the mean time, remained in the banqueting room, imprifoned 
by the guards. It was late at night before they were releafed. 
Nero heard the account with pleafure. He faw, in the fport of 
his imagination, a fet of men affembled at a convivial party, and 
every moment expecting their final doom. He laughed at their 
diftrefs, and faid facetioufly, “ They have paid for their confular 

“ fupper.” 


LXX. Lucan, the famous poet, was the next facrifice to the 
vengeance of Nero. His blood flowed freely from him, and be¬ 
ing foon well nigh exhaufted, he perceived that the vital heat had 
left the extremities of his limbs. His hands and feet were chilled,, 
but, the warmth retiring to his heart, he ftill retained his fenfes 
and the vigour of his mind. The lines in his poem, which 
defcribe a foldier dying in the fame condition (a), occurred to his 
memory. He repeated the paflage, and expired. His own verfes 
were the laft words- he uttered. Senecio, Quindianus, and See- 
vinus, differed in a fhort time after. The diffolute foftnefs of 
their lives did not difgrace them in their end. They met their fate 
with refolution. The reft of the confpirators were led to execu¬ 
tion. In their deaths there was nothing that merits particular 

notice.. 


n . whi 

darkened 


of blood, 


fu 


with victims flaughtered On the occalion. One had loft a fon y 


friend 


every 


offering thanks to the gods j they adorned the prince 


'itn 
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with laurel (a) *, they fell at the tyrant’s feet; they clafped his 
knees, and printed kiffes on his hand. Nero received this vile 
adulation as the token of real joy. In order to make fure of the 
people, he fhewed his clemency to Antonins Natalis and Cerva- 

rius Proculus, whofe merit confifted altogether in their treachery 
to their friends. To Milichus he granted a rich and ample re- 
compenfe, and moreover added the honourable appellation of a_ 

Greek name, importing the conservator. Granins Silvanus, 
one of the tribunes engaged in the confpiracy, received a free 
pardon; but, difdaining to enjoy it, he died by his own hand. Sta¬ 
tius Proximus had the vanity to follow his example. Pompeius, 
Cornelius Martialis, Flavius Nepos, and Statius Domitius were 
all degraded from their tribunitian rank, not as men condemned, 

but fufpeded of difaffedion. Novius Prifcus, Glitius Gallus, and 
Annius Pollio were ordered into exile; the firft on account of 
his known- intimacy with Seneca; and the two laft, to difgrace 
them, though not convided of any crime. Antonia Flaccilla, 
the wife of Novius Prifcus, followed her hufband into banilliment.. 
Egnatia Maximilla, at that time poffeffed of great wealth, had 
the fpirit, in like manner, to adhere to Glitius Gallus. Fler 
fortune was foon after taken from her by the hand of power.. 
Her condud, both in affluence and poverty, did honour to her 
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charader.. 


banilhed 


niffled a pretext, but his having been married to Poppasa was the 


ruin 


(b) and Mufoniu 


Rufus (c) 


the former trained the Roman youth to eloquence, and the latter 
formed their minds by his ledures on wrfdom and philofophy; 


At one fweep, Cluvidienus Quietus, Julius Agrippa, Blitius Ca~ 

tulinus, Petronius Prifcus, and Julius Altinus, like a. colony of 

2 criminals^ 
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criminals, were fent to iflands in the iEgean fea. Cadicia, the 
wife of Scevinus, and Csefonius Maximus vtfere oideied out of 
Italy, without being heard in their defence. The fentence of 
condemnation was the firft notice of any crime alleged againft 
them. Acilia, the mother of Lucan, was neither pardoned, nor 
condemned. She was fuffered to live in filent obfcurity. 

j^XXII. Having performed thefe dreadful exploits, Neio 
called an aflembly of the foldiers, and, after a fpecious harangue, 

ordered a largefs of a thoufand fefterces to be paid to each man, 
and the corn, which they had been ufed to purchafe at the mar¬ 
ket-price, to be diftributed as the bounty of the prince. He then 
ordered the fenate to be convened, with as much importance as 
if the events of war and fplendid victories occasioned the meet- 

He granted triumphal ornaments to N Petronius Turpili- 


mg. 


3 (a), of confular rank, to C.occeius Nerva (b) 
and Tigellinus, commander of the prretorian guards. 

^ • r* i i*i n 


The two 


of the 


tion. 


Not content with eroding their ftatues in the forum, 


adorned with triumphal decorations, he placed them alfo in the 
imperial palace. Nymphidius (c) was honoured with the enligns 
of confular dignity Of this man, who now occurs for the firft 

time fince he is to figure hereafter on the ftage of public bufinefs, 

' » — 

it may be proper in this place to fay a few words. 

He was the fon of an enfranchifed female nave, diftinguifhed 
by her beauty, and the eafe with which ihe granted her favours 
to the* Haves as well as the freedmen about the court. Nymphi¬ 
dius, however, pretended to be of higher origin. He called 
himfelf the fon of Caligula. His large ftature, and tne ftern caft 
of his countenance, bore fome relemblance to that empeior ; and, 


b 


of 


6 


treffes, 
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it is poffible that he might, on fome occafion, indulge his paffion 
with the mother of Nymphidius, 

LXXIII. The fenate being affembled, Nero delivered a fpeech 
on the fubjed of the late tranfadions, and, for the information 
of the people, iffued a proclamation, with a ftatement ofjthe 
evidence againft the confpirators, and theii own conleffion. 
clamours of the public made this expedient neceflary. 
executions were going on, the public voice was loud and violent 

^ - i r • r* • 


The 


While 


daily facrificing 


7 - / 

his cruelty, or his fears, the lives of innocent and illuftrious men. 
That a plot was adually formed; that it was conduded with 


who 


refolution, and in the end was totally deieated, no man, 
made it his bufinefs to inveftigate the truth, entertained a doubt 
at the time; and frnce the death of Nero, the acknowledgment 
of all, who returned from banifhment, eftablifhed the fad beyond 
a controverfy. Nero was received by the fenate with the bafeft 
flattery. In that afiembly, the men, who had the grcateft reafon 
to be overwhelmed with grief, were the molt forward to offer 
incenfe to the emperor. Junius Gallio (a), the brother of Se¬ 
neca, was,- by the lofs of that excellent man, fo flruck with ter¬ 
ror, that to fave his own life he defcended to humble fupplica- 

Salienus Clemens rofe to oppofe him, as a parricide and 

- - • ^ • « 1 l l 

an enemy to the (late. 

fathers checked his violence. It was not now, they faid, a time 
to gratify perfonal animofity, under an appearance of zeal for the 
public good; nor would it become any man to open again the 
wounds which the clemency of the prince had doled for e\ei. 

LXXIV. Oblations and public thankfgivmgs were decreed 
to all the gods, and particularly to the Sun, in whole temple, 

^ a « 1 


tions. 


He continued his invedtive till the 
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Htuated in the forum, the murder was to have been perpetrated, 
if that god had not difpeiled the clouds that hung over the ma¬ 
chinations of evil minded men, and brought their dark proceed¬ 
ings into open day-light. It was further ordered, that the fports 
of the circus, in honour of Ceres, fhould be celebrated with an 
additional number of chariot-races ; that the month of April (a) 
fhould be flyled after the name of Nero ; and that, on the fpot, 
where Scevinus fumifhed himfelf with a dagger, a temple fhould 
be eredted to the goddess of safety. The dagger itfelf was 
dedicated in the capitol, with an infeription to the avenging god, 
called Jupiter Vindex. The infeription, at that time, had no 
equivocal meaning; but foon after, when Julius Vindex (b) 

excited a revolt in Gaul, it was confidered as an omen of impend¬ 
ing vengeance. 


In the journals of the fenate I find an entry, by which it ap¬ 
pears, that Cerealis Anicius, conful eledt, moved in his place, 

that a temple fhould be raifed, at the public expence, to the dei¬ 
fied Nero, who, in his opinion, had rifen above the condition 
of human nature, and was, therefore, entitled to religious worfhip. 
This motion was afterwards underflood to portend nothing lefs 
than the death of Nero ; fmee it was a fettled rule, that divine 
honours fhould never be paid to the emperor, till he ceafed to 
be mortal (c). 


THE END OF THE FIFTEENTH BOOK. 
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' 1 , Tl TERO, in confequence of his own credulity, became in 

a Ihort time afterwards the fport of fortune, and a 
fubjed of public derifion. He believed the vifionary fchemes of 
Cefellius Baflus, a native of Carthage, of a crazed imagination, 
who relied on whatever occurred to him in his diftempered 
dreams. This man arrived at Rome, and, by the influence of 
money well applied, gained admiflion to the prefence of the em¬ 
peror. The fecret, which he had to communicate, was, that on 
his own eftate he had found a cavern of aftonifhing depth, in 
which were contained immenfe ftores of gold, not wrought into 
the form of coin, but in rude and fhapelefs ingots, fuch as were 
in ufe in the early ages of the world. In one part of the cave 
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were to be feen vaft mafly heaps, and in other places columns of 
gold towering to a prodigious height; the whole an immenfe 
treafure, rcferved in obfcurity to add to the fplendour of Ne¬ 
ro’s reign. To give probability to his ftory, he pretended, that 

Dido, the Phamician (a), when {he fled from Tyre, and founded 
the city of Carthage, depofited her whole flock in the bowels of 
the earth, that fo much wealth might neither prove the bane of a 
new colony, nor excite the avarice of the Numidian princes (b) t 
of themfelves already hoftile to her infant ftate. 


of 


circumftances of fo wild a report. He had not even the precau- 

^ i _JnfArm tBpirifpIves on the foot. He 


The 


_fend 

helped to fpread the report; he began to count his riches, awd 
difpatched his agents to tranfport the treafure to Rome. rpL ~ 
light galleys were equipped with expedition, and a chofen band 
of mariners fent on board. Rome, in the mean time, was dif- 
traCled with hope and fear, with doubt and expectation. No 
other fubjed was talked of. The common people, with their 
ufual facility, believed eveiy thing ; while men of refledion ar¬ 
gued in a different manner. It happened that the quinquennial 


( a) 


During 


that feftival, the expeded treafure was the fubjedt on which the 

orators expatiated, and the poets exhaufled their invention. In 

their flights of fancy, the earth was no longer content with 

pouring forth fruit and grain, and producing metals intermixed 

with veins of preewus ore ; the prefent fecundity {hewed that the 

o-ods were working miracles to blefs the reign of Nero. Thefe 

were the bright conceits, which flattery difplayed with rapture, 

and eloquence adorned with her richeft colouring. While the 

pafhons of Nero flood ready to receive every new device, fiction 
^ paffed 
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patted, for truth, and nothing was too hyperbolical for the cre¬ 
dulity of the prince. 

III. With fuch immoderate riches in view, no wonder that 
Nero launched out into greater profufion than ever. Deluded 
by his hopes, and fure of a fupply for years to come, he ex- 
haufted his treafury (a), and began to anticipate his imaginary 
funds. He made affignments on the property, and granted with 
generofity what was not in his pofleffion. The expectation of 
enormous wealth made him the bubble of a madman, and im- . 
poverilhed the public. In the mean time Bafius, the grand pro¬ 
jector, arrived at Carthage. In the prefenee of a number of 
- foldiers, and a large body of peafants employed as labourers, he 
dug up his grounds, and made his experiment in the adjacent 
fields, difappointed in one place, fure of fuccefs in another, {till 
confident, and (till mifcarrying ; till at length, finding no fubter- 
raneous cave, and weary of the fruitlefs fearch, he abandoned 
his chimerical hopes, coining gradually to his fenfes, yet wonder¬ 
ing, that, of all his dreams, the laft fhould be the only one that 
deceived him. Covered with fhame, and dreading the refent- 
ment of the emperor, he delivered himfelf from all his troubles 
by a voluntary death. According to fome writers, he was in- 
ftantly feized, and loaded with irons, till Nero ordered him to 
be releafed, but feized his effects, determined to enjoy the for¬ 
tunes of a wild adventurer, fince he could not obtain the wealth 
of Dido. 
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IV. The time of contending for the prizes in the quinquen¬ 
nial games being near at hand, the fenate, with intent to ward 
■ off from the emperor (a) the difgrace of being a candidate, of¬ 
fered to adjudge, in his favour, the victory in fong, and the 
crown of eloquence. The fathers hoped, that honours freely 

granted 
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granted would fatisfy the prince, and prevent a nd hcdom dtfp y 
of theatrical talents. Nero returned for anfwer, that he ftoo 
no need of favour or protean. He depended on htmfelf alone, 

and would fairly enter the lifts with his competitors. The equity 
of the judges was to decide, and by that tell he was willing to 
(land or fall. With that fpirit he entered the fcene, and rec. e 


a poem of his own compofition. 
entreaty, prayed that he would let them tafte the fupreme dehgh 

of hearing and enjoying all his divine accomp hlhments. Su 

was the language of the populace. In compliance w, h then 

willies, he mounted the public ftage, conforming m all thing 


The people, with earneft 


to the*rules of the orcheftra, where no performer was to ht 

down, nor to wipe the fweat from his face with any thing but 

his own garment, and never to fpit -or clear his noftnls in fight 

0 the audience. Having exhibited his fkill, he went down on 

his knee, and (Wring forth his hands with pretended agita- 

’ . ^ VmmKIp. nofture for the 


chorus 


befel 


tions of hope and tear, waited in mat —- r- 
decilion of the j udges. The populace, accuftomed to apptad 
the notes and gefticulations of the common players, pat 
tribute of admiration to the prince, with meafured cadence in 
one regular chorus of applaufe. You would have thought their 

Joy fincere, and, perhaps, it was fo in faS: the rabble wiflied 
to be diverted at any rate, and for the difgrace that befel the 

ftate vulgar minds felt no concern. 

1 

V. THINk.Ng men were affeded in a very different manner. 
All who came from the municipal towns, or the more lemot 

parts of Italy, where feme tinanre of ancient “ “ - 
mained ; and a confiderable number, befides who — 


yet firangers 


on puDiic uuwiitio, ui — A 

to vice, and undebauched by luxury, beheld t e 

heavinefs of heart. A fpedacle, in which the prince 


pofed 
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xpofed 


frivolous talents, gave them the higheft difguft. 


They thought the applaufe dilhoneft, but they were obliged to 
' concur with the reft. They a&ed their part with warm, but 
aukward zeal. Their unpra&ifed hands were eafily tired ; they 
were not able to keep time in the grand concert, and, exerting 
themfelves without fkill, they difturbed the general harmony. 
For every blunder they were chaftifed by the foldiers, who were 
ftationed at their polls, with orders to take care, that the applaufe 
fhould be kept up with fpirit, without an interval of reft, or 
filence. It is a certain fad, that feveral Roman knights, endea¬ 
vouring to make their way through the crowd, were crufhed t© 
death in the narrow pafles (a)\ and that others, who kept their 
feats in the theatre day and night, fell dangerouflv ill. The 
dread of being abfent from fuch a performance was more alarm¬ 
ing than the worft ficknefs that could happen. Befides the fol¬ 


diers 


known that a number of 


the names of 
note every fyi 


fpedators 


Offenders of mean 


the 


Men 


condition were punilhed on 
overlooked with an air of calm negled, but refentment was only 
fmothered for a time, to break out afterwards with deadly hate. 
We are told, that Vefpafian, for the crime of being ready to fall 
afleep, was obliged to endure the infulting language of one Phoe¬ 
bus, an imperial freedman, and was faved from harlher treatment 
hv the interceflion of men of rank and influence. The offence, 


however, was not entirely forgi 

future vengeance ; but Vefpafian 
deftinv. for the higheft elevation 


I 


it remained in ftore for 
1 

eferved, by his fuperior 
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followed by the death of Pop- 


:a (a) 
VOL. 


She died of a kick on her womb, which Nero gave 


S 


her 
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fhe was then advanced 


pregnancy 


off 


dofe of poiion; but they affert 


DY il UU1C - J . c _; 1 

Nero was defirous of having iffue, and he loved his wi e 

_ . TT ■»»»n nnf nprnrrlinp* tO the Roman 


fincere affedtion. 


(b), committed 


Julia 


(c■), and 

ceremony 


depomeu hi - ^ , r 

was performed with great pomp, and Nero pronounced the fu 

* . • • r_ Koanhr • sitin tn 


neral oration. He 


(d) 


7 «*e on which he dwelt with pieafure. 
amu & & ’ . • —i^ftent-pc he made 


find 


VII. The 


of Poppsea 


occafioned a general face of 

mourning, but no real grief. Men remembered her loofe in¬ 
continence, and, having felt her cruelty, rejoiced m fecret at an 
event that freed the world from a woman of a detefted charade. 
Nero laboured under a load of reproach, and the public refent- 
ment rofe dill higher, when it was known that, by his ciders, 
Caffius did not attend the funeral. That illuftrious Roman un- 


ruin. In faft, his doom was 
Silanus was devoted with him. 


- 

fixed in a ffiort time after, and 
The crime of Caffius (a) was 


QllcHlUO vvao — - # j 

the fplendid fortune which he inherited from h.s anceftors and 
the aufterity of his manners. Silanus offended by the nobility 
of his birth, and his modeft merit. Nero fent a letter to t e 
fenate, Hating in ftrong terms the neceffity of removing them 
both from all civil offices. To Caffius he objeded, that, among 
the images of his anceftors he preferred, with veneration, the 

O . - 4 « • r • , * _ „ . #T 1 TTT 


famous 
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leader of the PARTY. That circumfl.an.ce plainly fhewed 
the fullen fpirit of a man brooding mifchief; a fierce republican, 
who meditated another civil war, and a revolt from the houfe of 
Csefar. But to revive the name of a daring fa&ious chief was not 
fufficient for the purpofes of a turbulent incendiary: he was 
charged with feducing Lucius Silanus, a youth defcended from an 
illuftrious line, bold, ambitious, enterprifing, and in the hands of 

ill defigning men a fit tool to fpread the flame of rebellion. 
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VIII. Silanus (a) 


lefs an objed of Nero’s hatred. 


It was urged againft him, as had been formerly done in the cafe 
of his uncle Torquatus, that he affeded the ftyle of imperial dig¬ 
nity, and had in his houfehold train his mock-treafurers, his audi¬ 
tors of accounts, and his fecretaries of ftate. Nothing could be 
more deftitute of all foundation. Silanus faw the tyranny of 
thofe difaftrous times, and from the fate of his uncle received a 


leflfon of prude 


Lepida (b J, the wife of Caflius, and aunt of 


Silanus, was alfo doomed to fall a facrifice to the unrelenting fury 
of the prince. Informers were fuborned to accufe her of inceft 
with her nephew ; and, to fwell the charge, they imputed to her 
impious facrifices, magic rites, and horrible incantations, 
catius Tullinus, and Marcellus Cornelius (c), of fenatoria 
with Calpurnius Fabatus, a Roman knight, were involved in the 


Vul 


profecution 


They appealed-- to the tribunal of the emperor, 


and, by removing the caufe, prevented a final fentence. Nero 
was at that time, brooding over crimes of the deepeft dye, and 
having nobler game in view, he difdained to ftoop to an inferior 
quarry. The three laft were faved by their want of importance. 


IX. Cassius and Silanus were banifhed by a decree of the 

fenate. The cafe of Lepida was referred to the prince. Caflius, 

in a fhort time after, was tranfported to the ifland of Sardinia, 

S s 2 where 
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book where Nero was content to leave him to old age and the decay 
KVL , 0 f nature. Silanus was conveyed to Oftia, there, as was pre- 
a ' 8 Vs. c * tended, to embark for the ifle of Naxos. He never reached that 
A i?’ place. Barium (a), a municipal city of Apulia, was the laft 

ftage of his journey. He there fupported life with a temper 
that gave dignity to undeferved misfortune, till a centurion, 
employed to commit the murder, rufhed upon hnn abruptly. 
That officer advifed him to open his veins. “ Death,” faid Si¬ 
lanus, “ has been familiar to my thoughts, but the honour of 

« prefcribing to me I ffiall not allow to a ruffian and a murderer.” 

The centurion, feeing that he had to do with a man, unarmed 
indeed, but robuft and vigorous, not a lymptom of fear in his 
countenance, but, on the contrary, an eye that fparkled with 
indignation, gave orders to his foldiers to feize their pnfoner. 
Silanus flood on the defenfive: what man could do without a 
weapon he bravely dared, ftruggling, and dealing his blows 
about him, till he fell by the fword of the centurion, like a gal¬ 
lant officer, receiving honourable wounds, and facing his enemy 

to the laft.' 

X Lucius Vetus, and Sextia his mother-in-law, with 

Pollutia his daughter, died with equal fortitude. Nero thought 
them a living reproach to himfelf for the murder of Rubellius 

Plautus (a), the fon-in-law of Lucius Vetus. The root of 
bitternefs rankled in Nero’s heart, till Fortunatus, one of the 
manumitted flaves of Vetus, gave him an opportunity to wreak 
his vengeance on the whole family. The freedman had been 
employed by Vetus in the management of his affairs, and having 
defrauded his mafter, he thought it time to add treachery to pe¬ 
culation, and give evidence againft his patron. In this black 
defign he affociated with himfelf one Claudius Demianus, a fellow 

of an abandoned charader, who had been charged in Afia, while 

V etus 
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Vetus was proconful of the province, with various crimes, and 
fent to Rome in fetters. To forward the profecution, Nero fet 

him at liberty. 
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Vetus 


was received againft the life of his patron, and retired to his coun¬ 
try-feat in the neighbourhood of Formise. A band of foldiers 
followed him, and befet his houfe. His daughter was then 


him. 


former injuries 


She 


huffiand 


ruffians. Up 


oppofed her perfon to the 


affaffins ftroke: die clung to her hufband’s bleeding neck, and 
preferred the garment ftained with his blood. From that time 


ffie 


grief, 


for the fupport of 


In the prefent diftrefs, by her 


father’s advice, ffie fet off for Naples, where Nero then refided. 


Not being admitted to his prefence, ffie watched the palace-gates, 
and, as foon as he came forth, ffie cried aloud, “ Hear my fa- 
“ ther, hear an innocent man ; he was your colleague (b) in the 
« confulffiip; extend your mercy, nor let him fall a facrifice to 
« the pernicious arts of a vile abandoned Have.” She perfifted, 
as often as Nero paffed, to renew her application, fometimes in 
tears and mifery of heart; often in a tone of vehemence, roufed 
by her fufferings above the weaknefs of her fex. But neither tears 
nor reproaches had any effect on the cruelty of Nero : infenfible 
to both, and heedlefs of the popular hatred, he remained obdu¬ 
rate and implacable. 


XI. Pollutia returned to her father, 


fince 


fate 


fpirit. 


hudligence arrived at the fame time, that preparations 


for 
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and that the fenate 


tor the trial wcic 1 ' r . 

(hewed a difpof.tion to pronounce the ievereft fen ence 

/» _ mnn flint" fnP 


Among 


friends of Caffius feme were of 


" art of his fortune for his grand-children, would be b y 

1 1 P 1 „: r ; n rliief He reiefted that advice as 

111 diking 1 _ *r t ■ „ Uic rlo-irc With a lmi'lt 


die with honour. He 


ferve 


unworthy of his character. 

Of independance be ref^e^ to ^ on Ws fl avcs , and 

^" /o love for Lr own of. 

could be carried off, with an exception of 

as funeral bods for himfelf and his family. 

They retired to die together. In the fame chamber, and whit 
the fame inftrument. the father, the mother-in-law, and the 
daughter opened their veins, and, without any other covering, 
than fuch as decency required, were concluded to a warm bath ; 
he father with his eyes fixed upon his daughter; the grandmo¬ 
ther gazing on the fame objed ; and Ihe, in return looking with 
tender affedion on both her parents; each of them wi ring o 

avoid the pain of feeing the others m the pangs of death, ant 

Exit's* .w. .«•. 

Act deceafe, a profecu.ion was carried on m due form of law, 
and all three were adjudged to capital pumfhment. Nero o at 
oppofed the fentence, as to give them the i erty o c oo mg 
thetr mode of dying. When the tragedy was already performed, 


fuch 


XII. 


Publius Gallus, a Roman knight, for no other 


freed man 


(a) 

L IUS Ultimo/ - 

th Vetus, was interdicted from fire 
ofYetus, who betrayed his mailer 


The 
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who undertook the condud of the profecution, obtained, to re- B ° y ° K 
ward their villany, a feat in the theatre among the officers who ' 

follow in the train of the tribunes. The month of April wa s J l8 D , 
already ftyled by the name of Nero (b), and, in like manner, , 5• 

May was changed to that of Claudius, and June to Germamcus. 

Cornelius Orfitus was the author of this innovation. His reafon 
for the laft was, becaufe the two Torquati (c) fuffered in the 
month of June, and that inaufpicious name ought, therefore, to 

be aboliffied from the calendar. 


XIII. To the blood and horror, that made this year for ever 

. tt" 1 i_1 


memorable, we may add th 


Heaven 


diforders 


A violent hurri- 


lLUIlllo anvi - 7 - 1 _ 1 

cane made the country of Campania a fcene of defolation ; whole 

i , 1 __ 


hopes of the year deftroyed 


were tom up by the roots, 
The fury of the florm was 


felt in the neighbourhood of Rome, where, without any ap¬ 
parent caufe in the atmofphere, a contagious diftemper broke out, 
and fwept away a vaft number of the inhabitants. The houfes 
were filled with dead bodies, and the ftreets with funeral pro- 

/» -i m _1 _In 


ceffions 


Slaves and men of in¬ 


genuous birth were carried off, without diftindion, amidft the 
ffirieks and lamentations of their wives and children. Numbers, 
while they affifted their expiring friends, or bewailed their lofs, 
were fuddenly feized, and burnt on the fame funeral pile. The 


fenators fuffered 


- r 1 4 

lity ; but death delivered them from the.power of the tyrant, and, 


for that reafon, they 


In the courfe of the year new levies were made m Narbon 

. -I a r • • *-r\ ro^ri f Tl P 


Gaul, and likewife in Afia 


time 


of 
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of fuch as by age or infirmity were rendered unfit for fcrviee. 
The city of Lyons having before this time fuffered a dreadful 
dilafter (a) } Nero, to relieve the inhabitants, ordered a remit¬ 
tance of forty thoufand fefterces, being the amount of what that 
city granted (b) to the treafury of Rome in a period of diftrac- 
tion and public diftrefs. 


a. v. c 

ft t 9. 

A. U 
l>b. 


XIV. Caius Suetonius and Lucius Telcfinus entered on 

the confulfhip. During their adminiftration, Antiftius Solianus, 
formerly banifhed (a), as has been mentioned, for a fatirical 
poem againft Nero, began to think of regaining his liberty. He 
heard of the high eftimation in which informers were held at 
Rome, and the bias of Nero’s nature to ads of cruelty. A bold 
and reftlefs fpirit like his was ready for any projed, and he 


poflefled a promptitude of 


quickly faw how to feize 


his opportunity. There was, at that time, an exile in the fame 
place, famous for his fkill in the arts of Chaldean aftrology, and, 
on that account, intimate with feveral families. His name was 
Pammenes. Antiftius entered into a league of friendfhip with 
him. Their mutual fufferings endeared them to each other. 
The aftrologer had frequent confutations, and meflengers were 
every day crowding to his houfe. Antiftius judged that fuch a 
concourfe could not be without reafons of important confequence. 
He found that Pammenes received an annual penfion from An- 
teius; a man, on account of his attachment to Agrippina, 
obnoxious to the emperor, and by his riches likely to tempt the 


off 


opulent and illuftrious men in Rome. 


Antiftius kept a watchful eye upon his new friend. He inter¬ 
cepted letters from Anteius, and gained accefs to other fecret pa¬ 
pers, in which was contained a calculation of the nativity of 

Anteius, 
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Anteius, with many particulars relating to the birth and future 
fortune'of Oftorius Scapula (b). Armed with theft materials, 
lie- reprefented, by letters to Nero, that he had difcoveries of the 
fir ft importance, involving even the fafety of the prince, and, if 
he might revifit Rome for a few days, the whole fhould be 
brought to light, with all the machinations of Anteius and Ofto¬ 
rius Scapula, who, beyond all doubt, were engaged in a treasonable 
defign, and had been prying into their own deftiny, and that of 
the imperial houfe. In confequence of thefe letters, a light galley 
was difpatched, and Antiftius was conveyed to Rome. His 
arrival, and the bufinefs on which he came, were no fooner 
known, than Anteius and Oftorius were confidered as devoted 
vidtims, infomuch that the former could not find a friend bold 


to fettle his affairs 


11 co 

of ti 


finding 


Anteius fwallowed a 


exiftence 
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XV. Ostorius, at this time, was at a diftance from Rome, 
amufing himfelf on his own eftate near the confines of Liguria. 
A centurion was fent with orders to difpatch him. Nero had 
his reafons for defiling this bufinefs to be done with expedition. 
He knew the military character of Oftorius, and the high repu¬ 
tation, with which he had gained the civic crown in Britain (a). 
He dreaded a man renowned in arms, remarkable for his bodily 
vigour, and a thorough mafter of the art of war. From a 
general of his experience he lived in fear of a fudden attack, and 
the late confpiracy kept him in a conftant alarm. The centurion 
obeyed his orders, and having firft fecured all the avenues round 
the houfe, communicated the emperor’s orders. Oftorius turned 
againft himfelf that courage which had often made the enemy 
fly before him. He opened his veins, but, though the incifion 

Vol. II. T t 


was 
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was large, the blood flowed with, languor. He called a flave 
to his afliftance, and having direded him to hold a poniard with 
a firm and fteady hand, he laid hold of the man’s arm, and ap¬ 
plying his throat to the point, rufhed on certain death. 


XVI. If the narrative, in which I am engaged, prefented a 
detail of foreign wars, and a regifter of men, who died with- 
honour in the fervice of their country, even in that cafe, a con- 
tinued train of diafters, crowding faft upon one another, would- 
fatigue the writer, and make the reader turn, with difguft, from 
fo many tragic iflues, honourable indeed, but dain., melancholy,, 
and too much of a colour. How much more muft the uni¬ 
formity of the prefent fubjed be found irkfome, and even re- 
pulfive! We have nothing before us but tame fervility, and a 
deluge of blood fpilt by a tyrant in the hour of peace. The 
heart recoils from the difmal ftory.. But let it be remembered 


thofe, who may hereafter think thefe events worthy of thei 


if. 


in relating the fate of fo many eminent citizens, who refigned; 
their lives to the will of one man, I mingle tears with indignation,. 


feel for the unhappy 


truth 


Heaven 


The cala¬ 


mities that followed cannot, like the flaughter of an army, or 
the facking of a city, be painted forth in one general draught. 

Repeated murders muft be given in fucceffion; and, if the re¬ 


mains^. of illuftrious 


diftinguilhed by their 


the mafs of the people, may it not be confidered as a 
tribute due to their memory, that, in like manner, their deaths 
Ihould be fnatched from oblivion, and that hiftory, in deferring 
the laft ad of their lives, fhould give to each his diftind and 

proper charader, for the information of pofterity ? 

XVII. I PRO* 


*♦ 
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XVII. I proceed to add to the lift of murdered citizens, 


Mela 


few 


one blow. Mela and Crifpinus were no higher than Roman 

* 

knights; but in fame and dignity of character equal to the rnoft 
diftinguifhed fenators. Crifpinus, at one time, commanded the 
praetorian bands; he was afterwards inverted with the confular 
ornaments, but lately charged as an accomplice in the confpiracy, 
and banifhed to the ill and of Sardinia (a). At that place he re¬ 
ceived the emperor’s mandate, and died by his own hand. 
Mela (b) was brother to Seneca and Gallio. He abftained 
through life from the purfuit of civil honours, vainly flattering 
himfelf, that a Ample knight could rife to the higheft fplendour, 

and tower above the confular dignity. By remaining in his rank, 
he was qualified to ad in the adminiftration of the imperial reve¬ 
nue, and that employment he thought the fhorteft road to immn. 


When 


derate riches. He was the father of Luc 
fuch a fon (c) derived additional luftre. 
more, Mela endeavoured to recover the whole of his property (d); 
but proceeding with too much eagernefs, he provoked the enmity 
of Fabius Romanus, one of the poet’s intimate friends. This 


man framed a charge againft the father. He 


of 


being engaged with his fon in the late confpiracy, and, for that 
purpofe, forged feveral letters in the name of Lucan. 


BOOK 

XVI. 



Nero was eager to feize his prey: he panted for his riches, 
and with that view fent the letters as evidence of his guilt. Mela 
liad recourfe to the mode of death, at that time deemed the eafieft, 
and, for that reafon, moft in vogue. He opened his veins, and 
expired. By his will he bequeathed a large fum to Tigellinus, 
and to his fon-in-law, Cofliitianus Capito, hoping by that bequeft 

to fecure the remainder for bis family. A claufe, it has been 


Tt 2 


fa id 
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faid, was added to the will, aflferting the innocence of the deceafed, 

and the flagrant injuftice of cutting him off, while fuch men as 
Rufius Crifpinus and Anicius Cerealis were fuffered to live in 
fecurity, though they were both envenomed enemies of the 

The claufe, however, was thought to be fabricated, with 


prince 


j uftify 


already 


perpetrated, and to haften the fentence then in agitation againft 
Cerealis, who, in a few days afterwards, difpatched himfelf. 
He fell unlamented. The public remembered that he formerly 
difcovered a confpiracy (c) to Caligula, and, foi that reafon, no 
man regretted him in his end. 


(a) 


courfe of life, and the Angularity of his manners feem to merit 

particular attention. He paffed his days in fleep, and his nights 

revelrv. Indolence was at once his 


and 


paffion, and his road to fame. What others did by vigour and 
induftry, he accomplifhed by his love of pleafure and luxurious, 
eafe. Unlike the men who profefs to underhand focial enjoy¬ 
ment, and ruin their fortunes, he led a life of expence, without 

; an epicure, yet not a prodigal; addi&ed to his- 
appetites, but with, tafte and judgment; a refined and elegant 


profufion 


Gay and airy in his converfation, he charmed by a 
certain graceful negligence, the more engaging as it flowed 


nary 


franknefs of 


With all this deli¬ 


cacy, and carelefs eafe, he fhewed, when he was governor of 
Bithynia, and, afterwards, in the year of his confullhip, that 
vigour of mind and foftnefs of manners may well unite in the 


fame perfon. 
bufinefs. F 


pofiefled 
returned to his ufual 


tifications, fond of vice, or of pleafures that bordered upon it 


His sraiety recommended 


Being 


'L 


Ilk 
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in favour at court, and cherilhed as the companion of Nero in 
all his feled parties, he was allowed to be the arbiter of tafte and 
elegance. Without the fan&ion of Petronius nothing was ex- 
quifite, nothing rare or delicious. 
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Hence the jealoufy of Tigellinus, who dreaded a rival, in the 
good graces of the emperor almoft his equal; in the fcience of 
luxury his fuperior. Tigellinus determined to work his down¬ 
fall ; and, accordingly, addrefled himfelf to the cruelty of the 

A 

prince j that mafter-paffion, to which all other affedions and 
every motive were lure to give way. He charged Petronius with 
having lived in clofe intimacy with Scevinus (b), the confpira- 
tor; and, to give colour to that aflertion, he bribed a flave to 
turn informer againft his mafter. The reft of the domeftics were 
loaded with irons. Nor was Petronius fuffered to make his 
defence. 


XIX. Nero, at that time, happened to be on one of his ex- 
curfions into Campania. Petronius had followed him as far as 
Cuma, but was not allowed to proceed further than that place. 
He fcorned to linger in doubt and fear, and yet was not in a 

hurry to leave a world which he loved. He opened his veins,, 
and clofed them again, at intervals lofing a fmall quantity of 
blood, then binding up the orifice, as his own inclination prompted*. 

He converfed during the whole time with his ufual gaiety, never 

< 

changing his habitual manner, nor talking fentences to Ihew his 
contempt of death. He liftened to his friends, who endeavoured 
to entertain him, not with grave difcourfes on the immortality 
of the foul, or the moral wifdom of philofophers, but with ftrains 
of poetry, and verfes of a gay and natural turn. He diftributed 
prefents to fome of his fervants, and ordered others to be chaftifed®. 

He walked out for his amufement, and even lay down to deep® 


* 


> 
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In this lail fcene of his life he aded with fuch calm tranquillity, 
that his death, though an ad of neceflity, feemed no more than the 
decline of nature. In his will he fcorned to follow the example 
of others, who, like himfelf, died under the tyrant s ftroke: he 
neither flattered the emperor, nor Tigellinus, nor any of the 
creatures of the court; but having written, under the fiditious 
‘names of profligate men and women, a narrative of Nero’s de- 


(a) 


fpirit to 


fend to the emperor that fatirical romance, fealed with his own 
feal, which he took care to break, that, after his death, it might 
nnt he ufed for the deftrudion of any perfon whatever. 


XX. Nero faw, with furprife, his clandeftine paflions, and 
the fecrets of his midnight revels, laid open to the world. To 
whom the difcovery was to be imputed ftill remained a doubt. 
Amid ft his conjedures, Silia, who by her marriage with a fenator 


had rifen into notice, occurred to his memory. This woman 
had often procured for the libidinous pleafures of the prince, 
and lived, befides, in clofe intimacy with Petronius. Nero con¬ 
cluded that Ihe had betrayed him, and for that offence ordered 
her into banifhment. Having made that facrifice to his own 
refentment, he gave another vidim to glut the rage of Tigellinus, 
namely, Numicius Thermus, a man of praetorian rank. An 

accufation preferred againft the favourite, by a flave enfranchifed 

by Thermus, was the caufe that provoked the vengeance of 
Tigellinus. For that daring attempt againft a man in power the 
informer differed on the rack, and his patron, who had no con¬ 
cern in the bufinefs, was put to death. 


XXI. Nero had not yet fatiated his vindidive fury. He 

had fpilt the beft blood in Rome, and now, in the perfons of 

Paetus Thrafea and Bareas Soranus, he hoped to deftroy virtue 

itfelfl 
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ftfelf, His rancour to thofe two illuftrious 


t t 


had been 


% 

long working in his heart. Thrafea, in particular, was the 
devoted objedt, and various motives confpired againft him. 
When the bufinefs of Agrippina (a) was brought before the fe- 

nate, it will be in the memory of the reader, that Thrafea with¬ 
drew from the debate. Afterwards,, in the youthful fports, called 
juvenales, he feldom attended, and never with the alacrity 
which was expedted. This cold indifference was the. more grat> 
ing to the prince, as Thrafea, at Padua, his native city, not only 
affifted at the games of the cestus, originally inftituted by An- 


fug 


from Troy, but alfo performed 


of a tragedian. It was further remembered, that, when Anti- 
ftius, the praetor, was in danger of being capitally condemned 
for his verfes levelled at Nero, Thrafea was the author of a milder 
fentence (b). There was ftill another circumftancewhen 


himfelf. nor did 


afterwards 


) Poppaea, he wilfully abfented 
attend her funeral. Thefe of¬ 
fences were not fuffered to fink into oblivion. The whole was 
treafured up by Colfutianus Capito (c) y a. man, who to a bad heart 
and talents for every fpecies of iniquity united motives of per- 
fonal ill-will, to Thrafea, which he nourifhed in fecret, ever fince 
the vidtory obtained over him in a charge of extortion condudted' 

by the deputies from Cilicia, and fupported with alL the credit and: 
eloquence of Thrafea.. 


XXII. The fertile genius of the profecutor was not at 
for new allegations... The heads of his charge were, “ 

11 Thrafea made it a point to avoid renewing the oatlr of fidelity 


That 


year (a) 


quindecemviral 


never affifted at the cere- 


fafety 


M 


preferv 


giftrate formerly- 
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of unremitting affiduity, he took a part in every debate, fup- 
porting or oppofing the moil trifling motions ; and now what 
is his condud ? For three years together he has not fo much 
as entered the fenate^J. Even on a late occabon, when the 
bufinefs relating to Silanus and Vetus drew the fathers to a 
crowded meeting, Thrafea was not at leiture; the affairs of 
his clients engrolfed his attention, and the patriot was detained 
from the fenate by his own petty concerns. What is this but 
a public feceflion! He is at the head of a hidion, and if his 
partifans take fire from his example, a civil war muff be the 
confequence. (Mar and Cato were the names that formerly 
kept the world awake ; at prefent, in a city ever rent by dif- 
cord, Nero and Thrafea engage the public mind. 


« The popular demagogue has his fedaries and his followeis; 

« a fet of men not yet, like their matter, ambitioufly fententious, 
but, in imitation of his mien and manners, futlen, gloomy, and 
« difcontented. By the formalities of their rigid dilcipline they 
“ hope to throw difgrace on the gay and elegant manners of their 
« fovereign. Your prefervation, Nero, is of no moment to 

« Thrafea: he difregards your fafety; he defpifes your accom- 
« plifhments. Are your affairs in a train of profperity ? he is 
« pm dejeded. Has any untoward event difturbed your peace 

m of mind? he enjoys your diftrefs, and in fecret pampers him- 
« felf with your afflidion. The fame fpirit, that refufed to 
« fwear on the ads of Julius CMar and Auguftus, denies the di¬ 
et v inity of Poppsea. He turns religion to a jeft, and fets the 
« laws at defiance. The journals of the Roman people (e) were 
« never read by the provinces and the armies with fo much avi- 
u dity, as in the prefent jundure ; and the reafon is, the hiftory 

« of the times is the hiftory of Thrafea s contumacy. 
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“ If the fyftem of this wife philofopher and profound poli- 
“ tician merits attention, let us, at once, embrace his dodrine; 
w if otherwife, let us take from the friends of innovation their 
“ leader and their oracle. The fed:, whofe precepts he affedis to 
K admire, has ever been proud and dogmatical, bufy, bold, and 

w turbulent. It was that ftoic fchool that formed the Tuberos (d) 

* 

“ and the Favonii; names detefted even by the old republic. And 
“ what is now the principle of the whole fad ion ? To fubvert 
M the fabric ofagreat empire they hold forth the name of liberty ; 
u if they fucceed, they will deftroy even liberty itfelf. Of what 
¥ ufe can it be to Nero, that he has banifhed a Caflius, if the 
“ followers of Brutus are ftill allowed to flourifh, and multiply 
“ their numbers ? Upon the whole, you have no occafion, Cadar, 
“ to write to the fenate; you need not mention Thrafea to that 
“ affembly: leave him to our management, and the judgment of 

“ the fathers.” Nero praifed the zeal of Coffutianus, and added 
fury to a mind already bent on mifchief. To forward his villany, 
he gave him for a coadjutor Eprius Marcellus, an orator of a 
turbulent fpirit and overbearing eloquence* 
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XXIII. The profecution againft Bareas Soranus was already 
in the hands of Oftorius Sabinus, a Roman knight. Soranus 
was returned from his proconfular government of Afia. His 
condud: in the province flood diftinguifhed by juftice and the 
redlitude of his meafures ; but by the jealoufy of Nero the virtues 
of the minifler were converted into crimes. He had opened the 
port of Ephefus, and left unpunifhed the obftinate refiftance of 
the people of Pergamus, who refufed to let Acratus (a)^ one of 
the emperor’s freedmen, carry off the flatues and pictures that 
adorned their city. This meritorious condud: was an offence not 
to be forgiven ; but conftrudive crimes were to be held forth to 
ihe public. The heads of the accufatiou were, that Soranus had 
Yol. II. U u contracted 
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contracted a clofe and intimate friendfhip with Plautus (b% and 

had-endeavoured by popular* arts to incite the eaftern provinces 
to a revolt. To decide the fate of two-'upright citizens, Nero 
chofe a jundure favourable to his dark defign. Tiridates was On 
his way to Rome, to receive the diadem of Armenia from the 
hands of the emperor. He thought it probable, that, in the 
fplendour of that magnificent fcene, the horrors of domeftic cruelty" 
would be loft : perhaps, it feemed a fair opportunity to difplay to 
a foreign prince the grandeur of a Roman emperor, and con¬ 
vince him, by the murder of two eminent citizens, that the im¬ 
perial power was nothing fhort of oriental defpotifm. 




A 

XXIV. Tiie city went forth 
peror (ci)., and gaze at the eaftei 


in 


crowds to meet the em- 
onarch. Thrafea received 


orders not to appear on the occafion. A mind like his was not 
to be difconcerted. With his ufual fortitude he fent a memorial 
to the prince, requeuing to know by what act of his life he had 

r 1 __ - -r-r- • ’Air :r „ 


defended 


fair hearing were granted, to confute his enemies, and place his 
innocence in the cleared light. Nero received the memorial 


- - ^ 

with eager curiofity, expe&ing to find that Thrafea, under the 
operation of fear, had defcended to the language of flattery, and 
tarnifhed his own honour by magnifying the glory of the prince. 
Stung by difappointment, he refufed to grant an audience. The 
light of that illuftrious citizen, the countenance, the fpirit, and 
the virtue of the man, were too much to encounter. He ordered 

* . t 

the fenate to be convened, 
with his friends, which would be moft advifable, to enter at 

large into his defence, or to behave with filent indignation. They 
were divided in their opinions. 


Thrafea 
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his enemies in the prefence of that aflembly. “ Of his conftancy 
“ no doubt could be entertained; they knew that nothing could 
“ fall from him unworthy of himfelf. Every word from his lips 
“ would tend to augment his glory. When danger threatened, 
“ to take fhelter in the fhade of obfcurity, were the ad of a de- 
“ generate fpirit.■ For him, he ought to have the people round 
u him to behold the fcene; a great man advancing bravely to 
“ meet his fate, would be a fpedade worthy of their applaufe. 
<c The fenate would hear with aftonifhment the energy of truth, 
sc and the fublime of virtue. Every fentiment from the mouth 
“ of Thrafea would rife fuperior to humanity, and found to.the 
“ fathers as if fome god addreffed them. Even the heart of 
“ Nero might for once relent. Should it happen otherwifc ; 
“ fhould his obdurate nature ftill. perfift, pofterity would crown 
“ with, immortal glory the undaunted citizen, who diftinguifhed, 
“ himfelf from thofe unhappy vidims, who bowed their necks. 

“ to the tyrant’s ftroke, and crept in filence to their graves.” 
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XXVI. Others were of a different opinion, convinced that, 
his befl plan would be to wait the iffue at his own houfe. They 
fpoke of Thrafea himfelf and the dignity of his charader in the 
higheft terms, but they dreaded that his adverfaries would pour 
forth a torrent of infolence and opprobrious language. “ They 
“ defired that he would not fuffer his ear to be wounded with 
“ fcurrility and vile abufe. GoiTutianus and. Eprius Marcellus 
“ were not the only enemies of virtue : there were others, whofe 
brutal rage might incite them to outrage, and even violence to 
“ his perfon. The cruelty of Nero left none at liberty. In a-. 
“ general panic good men might follow the worft example. It 
“ would become the charader of Thrafea to refeue from infamy 
“ that auguft aflembly, which his prefence had fo long adorned., 
u If he did not attend the meeting, the part, which, after hearing 

U 11 2 “ Thrafea 
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“ Thrafea in his own defence, the fathers might have aded, wilt 
“ remain problematical j and by that uncertainty the honour of 
“ the fenate may be faved. To hope that Nero would bluih for 
“ his crimes, were to mifunderftand his charader. His unrelent- 
“ in- cruelty would moft probably fall on Thrafea’s wife, on his 
<* whole family, and all that were dear to him. For thefe rea- 
« fons, an eminent citizen, who had ever fupported the honour 
“ of his name, and ftill flourifhed with unblemilhed integrity, 
« would do well to remember who were the teachers of wifdom, 
«that fumiflied the principles and the model of his condud. 
“ Since he had crowded into his life ail their virtues, it would be- 
“ come him to emulate their glory in his fall.” 


Arulenus Ruftictis (a) affifted at this confultation. He was, at 


of the people; a young man of 


eager to be in adion, and warm with the love 


of 


He 


irpoie 


“ Forbear,” 


faid 


authority, to prevent 3 
Thrafea, “and learn, 


ueeicc vji tin- .— « 

« young man, to reftrain this impetuous ardour. By a ralh op- 
“ uofition you cannot fave your friend, and you may bring down 
.. ruin on yourfelf. For me, I have lived my days ; my courfe 
« is well nigh finilhed; it now remains, that I reach the goal 
.< v ,ith undiminilhed honour. As to you, my friend you have 

T - r - - before 


” but lately emc» w -- y ... 

“ you, and you have not as yet pledged yourfelf to the public. 
« lire you take a decided part, it will behove you to coniider 
« well the times upon which you are fallen, and the principles 

It T T • l.l_. ^ arl 1 li'ie fpnfi_ 

« which you mean to avow. 

ft • 


Having 


” WUlUl yuu nxwcc** — - - • r • 

ments, he gave no opinion concerning the propriety of appearing 

0 . ^ i .i . r* Vnc nwn nnvate 


m 


referred the queftion for his own private 


meditation. 


XXVII. On 
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XXVII. On the followiiig day two praetorian cohorts, under¬ 
arms, furrounded the temple of Venus. A body of citizens, with 
fwords ill concealed beneath their gowns, inverted all the avenues. 
In the forum, the open fquares, and round the adjoining temples, 
bands of foldiers took their ftation, and through that military 
array the fenators were obliged to pafs, furrounded by foldiers and 
praetorian guards. The affembly was opened by Nero’s quae- 
ftor Ca), with a fpeech in the name of the prince, complaining, 
“ That the fathers” (no particular name was mentioned) 44 de- 
44 ferted the public intereft, and by their example taught the 
44 Roman knights to loiter away their time in doth, and inatten- 
€i tion to the welfare of the ftate. Nor could it be matter of 
44 wonder, that the fenators from the dirtant provinces no longer 
44 attended their duty, when men of confular rank, and even of 
“ facerdotal dignity, thought of nothing but the embellifhment 
44 of their villas, and the beauty of their gardens and pleafure- 
“ grounds.” This meflage was intended to be a weapon in the 
hands of the accufers, and their malice knew how to ufe it. 
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XXVIII. Cossutianus took the lead. Eprius Marcellus 
followed him, with more force and acrimony. “ The common- 
“ wealth,” he faid, “ is on the brink of ruin. Certain turbulent 
44 fpirits rear their creft fo high., that no room is left for the 
44 milder virtues of the prince. The fenate for fome time part 
44 has been negligent, tame, and paflive. Your lenity, confcript 
44 fathers, your lenity has given encouragement to fcdition. It 
44 is in confequence of your indulgence that Thrafea prefumes 
44 to trample on the laws; that his fon-in-law, Helvidius Pril'- 
44 cus (a) % adopts the fame pernicious principles ; that Paconius 
44 Agrippinu 6 (b), with the inveterate hatred towards the houfe 
44 of Casfar,* which he inherits from his father, declares open 

I 

44 hoftility; and that Curtius Montanus (c) } in feditious verfes, 

44 fpreads 

4 



f 
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book 
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annals 



« fpreads abroad the venom of his pen. Where is Thrafea now ? 

« I want to fee the man of confular rank in his place ; 1 want to 
“ fee' the facerdotal dignitary offering up vows for the emperor.; 
“ I want to fee the citizen taking the oaths of fidelity. Perhaps 
“ that haughty fpirit towers above the laws and the religion o 

“ our anceftors; perhaps he means to throw off the 

“ own himfelf a traitor and an enemy to his country. 

in this affembly ; let the patriot come ; let the leader 

J r 1 _ J a. 1_ 


Let him 


“ appear 

« of fadion fliew himfelf; the man 
“ orator in this affembly, and t 
“ terate enemies of the prince. 


who l'o often played the 


What 


of govern- 
?s does he 


Iclt UWV^U " * w 

eform ? If he came every day with objedions, the 




fs 


« lls . but now his fullen filence is worfe; it condemns every 
“ thing in the grofs. And why all this difcontent ? A fettled 
“ peace prevails in every quarter of the empire : does that afflid 
“ him? Our armies, without the effufion of Roman blood, have 
“ been vidorious : is that the caufe of his difaftedion ? He 
tt fickens in the mid’ft of profperity; he repines at the flounfhmg 

^ ' r* 1 _! ^ 


no better 


Hate of his country ; he deferts the forum; he avoids the 
« theatre, and the temples of the city ; he threatens to abjure 
“ his country, and retire into voluntary banifliment; he acknow- 

“ ledges none of your laws ; your decrees are to him 
“ than mockery; he owns no magiftrates, and Rome to him is 

“ no longer Rome. Let him therefore be cut off at once from a 
“ city, where he has long lived an alien; the love of his country 
« {Ynm bis heart, and the people odious to his light.” 


of 


t 

XXIX. Marcellus delivered this invedive 
vehemence, that gave additional terror to the natural ieiocity 


of a Hern and favage countenance. 

* * 

7 


grew" louder, 

his 


* 
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features more enlarged, and his eyes;flafhed with fire 


The 

fettled 


melancholy, which that black period made habitual, gave way 

t 

to ftronger feelings. They faw a band of foldiers round them, 
and they debated in the midft of fwords and javelins. Thrafea 
was abfent, but the venerable figure of the'man prefented itfelf 

t A 


to every imagination 


Helvidius 


do'omed to fuffer, not for imputed guilt, but becaufe he was allied 


l # 

to an innocent and virtdous citizen. What 


of 


Agrippinus ? The misfortunes of his father, cut off by the cru¬ 
elty of Tiberius, rofe in judgment againft the fon. The cafe 


of 


and oppreflive. His 


Montanus (a) was .thought hard 

. • 

was a proof of genius, not of malice j and yet, for a. pretended 
libel on the prince, a youth of expectation was to -be. driven from 
his country. . 


XXX. Amidst the tumult and diftradtion which this bufi- 
nefs excited, Oftorius Sabinus, the accufer of Bareas Soranus, 
entered the fenate. He opened at once, and charged as. a crime, 
the friendfhip that fubfifted between Soranus and Rubellius 

Plautus. He added, that the whole tenour of his adminifiration 

• % 

in Afia was directed, not for the public good, but to promote his 


own popularity, and to fpread a 



of fedition through tli 


rx 


provinces. Thefe accufations had been long fmce fabricated, and 

9 * 

were then grown threadbare 5 but the profecutor was ready with 
a new allegation, which involved Servilia, the daughter of Soranus, 
in her father’s danger. The charge againft her was, that fhe 

had diftributed fums of money among men {killed in judicial 

* ^ ’ ’ 

aftrology. The fa£t was, Se-rvilia, with no other motives than 

• *■ 

thofe of filial piety, had the imprudence, natural at her time of 
life, to apply to a fet, of fortune-tellers, in order to fatisfy her 
mind about the fate of her family, and to learn whether Nero’s 

refentment 


* * 
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refentment was by any poffibility to be appeafed, and what would 
be the iffue of the bufmefs in the fenate. 

She was cited to appear in the fenate before the tribunal of the 
confuls. On one fide flood the aged father; on the other his 
daughter, in the bloom, of life,.not having yet completed her 
twentieth year, but even then in a ftate of deftitution, Hill lament¬ 
ing the fate of her hufband, Annius Pollio, lately torn from her, 
and condemned to banifhment. She flood in filent forrow, not 
daring to lift .her eyes to her father, whom by her imprudent zeal 

flie had involved in new misfortunes. 


XXXI. The accufer prefled 


He defired 


to know, whether five had not fold her bridal ornaments, her 
jewels and her necklace, to fupply herfelf with money for magic 
facrifices ? She fell proflrate on the ground, and wept in bitter- 
nefs of heart. Her forrows were too big for utterance. 


She 


mence, 


1 the altars, and rifing fuddenly, exclan 
« I have invoked no infernal gods ; I 


no 


« unhallowed rites, no magic, no incantations. My unhappy 
« prayers afked no more than that you, Cazfar, arid you, .con- 
« fcript fathers, would extend your protedion to this bell of 

“ men, this moft affedionate parent. For him I fold my jewels; 
“ for him I difpofed of my bridal ornaments, and for him I 
« g ave up the garments fuited to my rank. In the fame, caufe 
“ I was willing to facrifice my life : the blood in my vfeins was 
« at his fervice;- The men whom I confulted wer'e all flrangers 
« to me ; I had no knowledge of them. They bell can tell who 
« they are, and what they profefs. The name of the prince was 

u never mentioned by me but with that refped, which 

- . . . 1 

“ to the gods. 


pay 


my 


my unhappy father, knew nothing of it. If any 


u been committed, he is innocent : I, and I alone am guilty. 

vrtr trrr f 1 _. -_ 
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XXXII. Soranus could no longer reftrain himfelf. He 

interrupted his daughter, crying aloud, “ She was not with me 
u in Aha ; Ihe is too young to have any knowledge of Rubellius 
“ Plautus. In the accufation againft her hufband Ihe was not 
<{ involved ; her filial piety is her only crime. Diftinguifh her 
“ cafe from mine; refpe<ft the caufe of innocence, and on my 
“ head let your worft vengeance fall. I am ready to meet my 
“ fate.” With tliefe words, he rufhed to embrace his child ; 

fhe advanced to meet him, but the lidtors interpofed to prevent 

♦ 

the pathetic fcene. The witneffes were called in. The fathers 
had hitherto liftened to all that paffed, with emotions of pity ; but 
pity was foon converted into a ftronger paffion. The appear¬ 
ance of Publius Egnatius (a), the client of Soranus, hired to give 

evidence againft his 
indignation. This man profefled himfelf a follower of the ftoic 

fed. He had learned in that fchool to retail the maxims of 

virtue, and could teach his features to aflume an air of fimplicity, 

while fraud and perfidy, and avarice, lay lurking at his heart. 

The temptation of money drew forth his hidden charader, and 

the hypocrite flood deteded. His treachery gave a Handing 

leffon to mankind, that, in the commerce of the world, it is not 

fufficient to guard againft open and avowed iniquity, fince the 

profeflors of friendfhip can, under a counterfeit refemblance of 

virtue, nourifli the worft of vices, and prove, in the end, the 

moft pernicious enemies. 


patron and his friend, kindled a general 
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XXXIII. The fame day produced a fplendid example of truth 

and honour in the perfon of Caffius Afclepiodotus ; a man dif- 
tinguifhed by his wealth, and ranked with the moft eminent 

inhabitants of Bithynia. Having loved and followed Soranus in 
his profperity, he did not defert him in the hour of diftrefs. He 

ftill adhered to him with unaltered friendfhip, and for his con- 
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a.mcy was deprived of his all, and lent into banifliment; the gods, 

in tin ir juil difpeniations, permitting an example of virtue, even 

in ruin, to (land in contrail to fuccefsful villainy. Thrafea, 
Soranus and Servilia, were allowed to choofe their mode of dying. 


Hclvidius Prifcus and Paconius Agrippinus were banillied out of 
Italy. Montanus owed his pardon to the influence of his father, 
hut was declared incapable of holding any public office. The 
prolocutors were amply rewarded. Eprius Marcellus and Cof- 

I _ . AA _ *_ 


hitiamis rec 


of them fifty thouland 


Odorius 


Sabinus obtained a grant of twelve thouland, with the ornaments 
of the cpixllorlhip. 

T XXIV. Towards the clofe of day, the confular quasdor (a) 
was lent to Thrafea, who was then amufing himfelf in his gar¬ 


den, attended by 


(b) 


of friends, the mod illudrious of 

of the cy r nic fchool, 
tention. Their con- 


\ 


vas the perfon who chiefly engaged his attention, 
sedation, as was inferred from looks of earned meaning, and 
from lb me expreffions diftinftly heard, turned upon the immor¬ 
tality of the foul, and its reparation from the body. Thrafea 
had not heard of the decree that palled the fenate, when his 
intimate friend, Domitius Caicilianus, arrived with the unhappy 
tidings The company melted into tears. Thrafea law theii 
g-nerous lympathy*; he heard their lamentations : but fearing 
that the intered, which they took in the lot of a man doomed to 
dedrudion, might involve them in future danger, he conjured 
them to retire. Arria frj, his wife, infpired by the memorable 
example of her mother, refolved to lhare her hufband s fate. 
Thrafea entreated her to continue longer in life, and not deprive 


& 


of the 


XNXV. He then walked his portico, and there received the 


confular 
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confular quazftor. An air of fatisfa&ion was vifible in his coun¬ 
tenance. He had been informed that Helvidius, his fon-in-law, 
had met with nothing hardier than a fentence of banifhment out 
of Italy. The decree of the fenate, drawn up in form, being 
delivered to him, he withdrew to his chamber, attended by Hel¬ 
vidius and Demetrius. He there prefented both his arms ; and 
the veins being opened, as foon as the blood began to flow, he 
defired the quEeftor to draw nearer, and fprinkling the floor with 

his vital drops, “ Thus,” he faid, “ let us make libation to Jupi- 
“ ter the deliverer ! Behold, young man, a mind undaunted 
“ and refignedand may the gods avert from you fo fevere a 
“ trial of your virtue ! But you are fallen on evil times, in 
“ which you will find it expedient to fortify your foul by exam- 
“ pies of unfhaken conftancy.” The approach of death was 

flow and lingering. As his pains increafed, he raifed his eyes, 
and turninG; to Demetrius * * * * * 
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Naples, and thence proceeds with Nero 


himfelf as af 
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II. Tiridates arrives at 
3 Pufeoli. Nero expofes 

III. Tiridates 


findates kills a wild bcafi. 

Ume. ‘The city illuminated the night befi 


•„ coronation, fit kingdom of Armenia granted 
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IV. 


The [beech of Tiridates. Nero, to gam the afphmfe of the eajlern 
trince, turns coachman, player, and mhjlrel. He is glad to find 
a number of the eafiern Magi in the train of Tiridates andendea - 


npofi 

tenia. 


_ wafer of their art, but finds the whole 

7 V. Corbulo meets Tiridates on his way back to At 

VI. Nero Jhuts the temple of Janus, but propofes ; 

dfi his projeSi 


open it again for four different wars ; but am 
deputies arrive from Greece , offering the prize for fong 


uitar 


Nero 


them a favourable reception 


the point of declaring war againfi the Jews _ 

purpofe , and makes great preparations againfi the Mthiop 


he Albanians. 


fi 


with a prodig 


mind a fecond time ; he fits ou 
ue. VII. Account of Nero 


onducl in Greece. He plays a variety of characters on the pub 


lie fage 


He gains eighteen hundred laurel crowns ft 
nufe. The fenate returns thanks to the gods 
round the country , but avoids Athens and Sparta 


VIII. He 

He. 
gives 
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great man at the point of death. Ail we know is, that 
hrafea fixed his eyes on his friend Demetrius, and there Tacitus 
fails us. What the philofopher faid, cannot now be colleded 
from any contemporary hiftorian. It is probable that he expired 
m a fliort time after. Seeing the vices of the age, and the favage 
cruelty of the reigning prince, it cannot be matter of wonder 


/ - 

did not think it awful to die. 


by the dodrines of the ftoic 


He 
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niftied to an ifland 

( a ) 


fentiment was applauded by the phl- 
With the fame fpirit he was ufed to 


iuiuuutio ^ - o - T r i r ' A 

declare his mind in converfation with his friends. If, he fai 

Nero intended to deftroy no one but me, I could excufe. is 

i . H 11 ri oh ■Ta'irP thpir lives. Since death is a 


flatterers 


debt that all mull pay, it is better to die in freedom, than live an 


fhorten 


my memory 
But for the t: 

mentioned no more. 


of 


by 


-— - ^ _ -pji • 

his unthaken fortitude, than by the virtues of humanity. Pliny 


fhew 


tne coniui icicuiaito ****** --- --- ^ . . 

faireft light the amiable tendernefs of his nature. An unforgiving 


difpofit 


(b) 


* 

hate vice, will hate mankind. 


of 


r 

fuperfluous to add any 
ent. Tacitus fays, that 
j fame blow, to deftroy 


virtue itfelf. 


fummed 


Soranus, and his daughter Servilia, died with equal virtue, and 
equal glory. Helvidius Prifcus (cj, as already mentioned, was 
condemned to exile. Paconius Agrippinus (d) met with the 
fame feverity. Like his friend Helvidius, he was a man of dil- 
tinguiihed virtue, and undaunted refolution. Being informed 
that his trial, though he was not cited to appear, was aftually 
depending before the fenate, May the gods grant me their pro- 
teSion! faid he; but it is now the fifth hour, and that is the time 
when I ufually bathe. His caufe was not long in fufpenfe. Be¬ 
ing informed that judgment was pronounced againft him, he 

calmly alked, What is the fentence ? Death or banilhment i Be¬ 
ing 
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told that it was the latter, And what have they done with my appendix 


effeds ? You are left in poffeffion of them. Well then, faid he, 
I can dine at Aricia (ej. He accepted his life, and, by his calm 
indifference, gained as much glory as others by the fortitude with 
which they met their fate. Demetrius, the friend of Thrafea, 
did not efcape the notice of Nero. The tyrant threatened inftant 
execution. You may command if, faid Demetrius; you threaten 
me with death, and nature threatens you (f). The intrepid 

firmnefs of a poor philofopher, or perhaps the meannefs of his 
condition, faved his life. 
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n. 


profeffed 


trines of the Platonic fchool, had the misfortune to be confulted on 
the fubjed of a poem, which Nero had projected (a). He fpoke 
his mind with honeft freedom, and for that offence was immedi¬ 


ately baniffied 


of the prince appeafed by 


the number that fell a facrifice ; he ftill thirfted for blood; but 
happily a fcene of fplendour, then ready to be difplayed, engaged 
his attention, and gave the people fome refpite from the rage of 
an infatiate tyrant. Tiridates, who, with the confent of his bro¬ 
ther Vologefes, the Parthian king, had agreed with Corbulo 


(b) 


receive 


fr 


Italy. Nero was then at Naples, and, in that city, the eaftern 
prince was admitted to his prefence. The fpedacle was magnifi¬ 


cent. 


ferved 


l J 

and for a time to footh the afflidions of the people. Tiridates 
was attended by a long proceffion of officers and a military band 


appointed by Corbulo. He 


not lefs than three 


thoufand of the Parthian nobility in his train, with his wife, and 


(c) of Vologefes 


Y y 2 


His 

march 
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appendix march through the provinces had no appearance of a prince fub- 
BOOK°xvr. dued, and forced to fubmit to the 'will of a conqueror. 1 ill he 

1 X u. c . J entered the city of Naples all was grandeur and royal magnifi- 
a'u. cence. The ad of humiliation ftill remained. He was to pay 

homage to the emperor on his knees. Mortifying as that circum- 
ftance was to an oriental king, Tiridates fubmitted to proftrate 
himfelf at Nero’s feet. Vologefes had ftipulated with Corbulo, 

that his brother fhould not be compelled to deliver up his 
fword (d) ; and Tiridates called it an ignominious ad, beneath 
the dignity of the Arfacidae. Nothing could extort his fword. 
He is faid to have nailed it to the fcabbard. The magnanimity, 
with which he refufed to comply, obtained the applaufe of all, 

who beheld a feene fo new and magnificent. 


The court fet out for Rome. Nero thought proper to make 
fome Hay at Puteoli (e)-y in order to entertain his royal vifitor 
with a fhow of gladiators. The fpedacle was exhibited by Pa- 


(f) 


The 


not lie ftill 


X ~ ~ 

on fuch an occafion. In his opinion it was fit that a foreign 
prince, and his Parthian courtiers, fhould know how well the 
emperor of Rome could fing. Tiridates beheld the whole with 

mixed emotions of wonder, admiration and contempt. The ex¬ 


ample of Nero did not tempt him to exhibit his perion as a fhow 
to the people. He lcorned to defeend into the arena, but did not 
think it beneath his dignity to call for his bow and arrow, and 
from the throne, where he was feated, to give a fpecimen of his 
dexterity. He aimed at the wild beafts, and the fpedators ad¬ 
mired his addrefs and the vigour of his arm. Hiftorians relate 
as a fad (g), that two bulls were transfixed by one arrow, and 

died on the fpot. 


III. Nero 




HI. Nero proceeded, with a grand cavalcade, on his way to 
Rome, where the moil fplendid preparations were made for hi s 
reception. The whole city was illuminated, and the houfes de¬ 
corated with garlands and laurel wreaths. The people crowded 
together from all quarters, and rent the air with fliouts and ac¬ 
clamations, while the emperor, with Tiridates and the Parthian 
nobility m his train, made his triumphal entry. A day was 
fixed for Tiridates to receive the diadem from the hands of Nero. 
Nothing could equal the pomp and fplendour, with which that ce¬ 
remony was peiformed (a). On the preceding evening, the 
city was again illuminated, and the ftreets adorned with flowers. 
At the dawn of day, an incredible multitude repaired to the 
forum ; the tops of houfes were crowded with fpe&ators, and a 
fplendid, but theatrical pomp was exhibited with laviih expence. 
The people, dreffed in white robes, crowned with laurels, and 
ranked in their feveral tribes, walked in proceflion to their 
refpediye feats. The praetorian guards, with their ftandards 

ranged in order, and their colours flying, dilplayed their glitter¬ 
ing arms. Nero entered the forum in his triumphal habit. The 
wh °le body of the fenate followed in his train. He took his feat 


on a curule chair, araidft the ftandards and the eagles. In a fliorl 
time after, Tiridates made his appearance. The foldiers opened 
their lines; he advanced through the ranks, with his eaftern 
nobility in his train. He approached the roftrum, and on his 
knees offered homage to Nero. The people were not able to 
contain their joy. They faw the pride of an oriental king hum¬ 
bled at the feet, of the emperor. The majefty of Rome Idled 
every imagination. A fliout burft forth from the enraptured 
multitude. Tiridates was aftoniflied at the found : he flood at 
gaze, and his heart ftirunk within him. Nero raifed him from 


the 


6 


having clafped 


his arms, placed the 

diadem 
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appendix diadem on his head (b), ainldft the repeated fhouts and acclama^ 
booVxvi. tions of the people. 



’arthian prince, not yet recovered from his furprife, 
and agitation of his fpirits, addrefied himfelf to 
Nero, in fubftance as follows: “ You fee before you a prince 
“ defcended from the line of the Arfacidae; you behold the bro- 


hurry 


“ ther of 
yfelf 


Vologefes 


fa) Mithf 




a god. I pay you the fame veneration as I do to the Sun. 


kingdom 


“ flow from you. 


fortune 


fate 


An ancient praetor undertook to be interpreter 

on the occafion. The people, well convinced that Nero, by his 
vices, had forfeited all kind of claim to fuch refpedful language, 
received it as the homage of a king to the majefty of the Roman 


name. 


fpeech 


and abjeft, but the 

(b) exceeded every thing. 


“ I congratulate you on the wifdom, that brought you thus^far 
to enjoy the funfhine of my prefence, and my protection. 


The 


“ diadem, which your father could not leave you, nor your bro 

7 J ~ 1 • 1 t 1 n '"Tl. 


confirm 


The 


“ kingdom of Armenia is yours : I place you on the vacant 
«throne. From this day you and your brothers may learn, that 
« it is mine to raife or depofe the monarchs of the earth, as my 

V 


w wifdom fhall direct. 




Such was the haughty ftyle, in which Nero fpoke of himfelf; 
but he did not long fupport his grandeur. The coronation be¬ 
ing over, he adjourned to Pompey’s theatre, where the fcene 

was prepared, at an enormous expence, with the moll fuperb 

„ decora- 
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decoiations. The flage, and the whole infide of that noble 


(c) 


Such a profufion of wealth 


and magnificence had never been difplayed to view. To fcreen 
the fpedators from the rays of the fun, a purple canopy, inlaid 
with golden liars, was fpread over their heads. In the centre 

was feen, richly embroidered, the figure of Nero in the ad of 
driving a cunicle. To the exhibitions of the theatre the plea- 


fur e 


s 


banquet (d) 


tuous that talle and luxury could contrive. When the appetite 
of the guells was fatisfied, the public diverfions were once more 
lefumed. Neio feized the opportunity to dilplay his talents 5 and 
he, who a little before was mailer of the umverfe, appeared in 
the chaiaders of charioteer, comedian, linger, and buffoon. He 


fung 


on 


Hag 


drove round the circus in his green 


livery (e). The king of Armenia faw the prince, who talked of 
dealing out ciowns and fceptres, warbling a tune, and managing 


for 


defpicable 


talents, he knew, could neither form a warrior, nor a legillator. 
His glory, it now was evident, depended on the virtue and the 

genius of men very different from himfelf. How he found a 
people tame enough to obey, and general officers willing to com¬ 
mand his armies, was matter of wonder to the Parthian prince. 
Stiuck with that idea, he could not refrain from faying to Nero, 
in the fimplicity of his heart (f), « You have in Corbulo a moll 
“ valuable Have.” The drift and good fenfe of the obfervation 
made no impreffion on a frivolous mind like that of Nero. An 
emperor, who placed his glory in being a fcenic performer, paid 
no attention to the merit of Corbulo. If he underflood the re¬ 
flexion of the eallern prince, he fhewed afterwards, that the 

only ufe he made of it was, to nourifh a fecret jealoufy, and plan 
the ruin of an officer, whole fame in arms was too great for a 

tyrant to endure. 
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a it!'.'-' nix As foon as the diverfions of the theatre and the circus ended, 
r.nok xvi. Nero thought lit to open a more important feene. He proceeded 

with a grand retinue to the capitol, where he entered with a 
A "{) branch of laurel in his hand ; and, as if he had fubdued Armenia, 

L the charioteer and player of interludes was faluted Imperator. 

His vanity was now amply gratified ; but vanity was not the only 
{bring of his adieus. To be an adept in magic arts had been 
lor lome time lus predominant paffion j and, as Tindates 
brought with him in his train a number of the Paithian Magi, 
he thought the opportunity fair to learn all the fecrets of an oc¬ 
cult fcicncc, which lie believed was not the mere lllufion of ma¬ 
thematicians and pretended philofophers. Tiridates ftudied to 

ingratiate himfelf, and was proud to have the emperor of Rome 
for his pupil (g). By his defire, the Magi opened all their Pores 

of knowledge, and Nero, with the anxiety of a guilty mind, was 
eager to pry into futurity. He was mailer of the Roman world, 
and, with the affiftance of his oriental teacheis, flatteied himfelf 
that he fhould foon be able to controul the ways of Providence, 
and give the law to the gods. With this view he paffed his 

time in clofe conference with a fet of Chaldean impoftors; but 
Tiridates was not able, in return foi the kingdom of Aimema, to 
teach his benefador the art of holding commerce with evil 
fpii its. Nero found the whole to be a fyftem oi fiaud. Inltead of 
being enabled to hold a council with infernal powers, he was left 
to the fuggeftions of his own heart, and the advice of a pernicious 
crew of abandoned men and women, who weie the emperors 
confidential minifters, and the inftruments of every villany. 


V. It is certain that Nero’s paffion for the guitar, and ftage- 
mufic, was not greater than his ambition to excel in magic in¬ 
cantations ; but though his hopes were fruftrated, he did not ceafe 
to entertain Tiridates with the moft lavifh profulion. An enor¬ 


mous 


l 
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* 4 

mous fum (a) was i fiued every day to the Armenian king, for 

« 4 

the fupport of his own grandeur, and the courtiers in his train. 
At his departure a Hill larger fum was ordered, as a prefent from 
the emperor; and, that he might rebuild the city of Artaxata (b■), 

which had been levelled to the ground, a number of artificers 

♦ 

were added, at a vaft expence, to the retinue of the Parthian 
prince, who alfo engaged a number of others to attend him, for 
ffipulated wages, to his own country. The confequence of Nero’s 
generofity was, that the fixing of a king on the throne of Arme¬ 
nia, was a heavier burthen to the Romans than any of their moft 
expenfive wars. 
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There is reafon to think, that the want of fuccefs 


eaftern fuperft 


way by land. 


in the religion of the Magi, ferved, in fome 
yes of Tiridates, and remove the errors of 

In order to vifit Rome, he had taken a wide 
Lenfe trad of country, and travelled all the 

of this circuitous and laborious journey 


mull be referred to the fuperllition of his native country. In 
the creed of the Parthian Magi, the fea was faid to be a facred 

element (c) ; and to fpit in it, or defile the purity of the waters 
by the fuperfiuities of the human body, was held to be profane 
and impious. The defign, probably, was, by that dodrine to 
■prevent migration, and what at firft was policy received in time 
the fandion of religion. But Tiridates, during his Hay at Rome, 
fo far weeded out the prejudices of education, that he made nn 


fcruple to return by fea. He 
and. havine eroded the Adriati 


at 


(d) 


chium (e). From that place he purfued his voyage along the 
coaft of Afia, and, being fafely landed, vifited the Roman pro¬ 
vinces, and the moll fplendid cities on the continent. Before 
he entered the confines of Armenia, Gorbulo advanced to a 


II 


Z 


meeting 
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meeting. In his interview with the Armenian monarch, he ftrll 
maintained that fuperior character, which he had fairly earned 

by his talents and his virtues. Finding an extraordinary num¬ 
ber of artificers in the prince’s train, he refolved to a£t with due 
attention to the intereft as well as the dignity of the Roman 
name; and with that view, having feparated fuch as were hired, 
he fuffered none but thofe who were a donation from Nero, to 
migrate to a foreign country. This behaviour gave no offence 
to Tiridates. He took leave of Corbulo with the higheft efteem 
for his many virtues; and, though he entertained no kind of 
pcrfonal refpect for Nero, he thought the regal diadem claimed 
a return of gratitude; and, upon that principle, as foon as the 
capital of Armenia was rebuilt, inftead of calling it Artaxatciy 
he gave it the flattering name of Neronia. 


VI. Rome having no war upon her hands, Nero, with airs of 
felf-congratulation, as if his valour had fubdued the nations, 
thought fit to fluit the temple of Janus (a). But that pacific 
difpofition did not laft long. Intoxicated by the homage which 
he had received from Tiridates, he wanted to renew the fame 
fcene of fplendour and vain-glory, by the humiliation of Volo.- 
gefes, the Parthian king. For that purpofe, he endeavoured, by 
prefling invitations, to induce that prince to undertake a journey 
to Rome. At length the eaftern monarch gave a decifive an- 
fwer: “ You can crofs the fea, which I hold to be a forbidden 
“ element; come to Afia, and we will then fettle the ceremony 
“ of our meeting.” Fired with indignation by that peremptory 
refufal, and the tone of grandeur with which it was delivered, 
Nero was upon the point of declaring war, if other projects had 
not dazzled his imagination. He concerted his meafures, and 
laid plans of vaft ambition; but the caprice that dictated them 

yielded to the firft novelty that occurred. He intended to open 

♦ 

the 
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the temple of Janus for four wars at once (b). The 

t Z b0 ** opprefled by the avarice a,, u rapa . 

cty of Geffius Floras, the governor of the province, and were 
at that time, in open revolt. The fecond entemrlfi. :.j. .,’ 


fil'd, againft appendix 

__ 1 TO 

book xvr. 


iEthiop 


of- 

of Vologefes. The love of 


r , , w * * — - x iuvc or 

ame w atever he did, was the infpiring motive: whether he 

lent forth his armies, or drove a chariot, or fung a fone Draife 
was ftill the ultimate end. If bv If g ’ P 6 


AEthi 


of enlar 


reduced to fubjedion, the glory 


reward. His exertions were, therefore 


laft-mentioned hates 


tne country; he formed flyi _ 
he began to colled the forces of 


He fent detachments forward to furvey 


from 


formed 


the Great 


U J - 

this he called the phalanx (c) 


9 ' 

Amidft this din of arms, and all this mighty tumult of warlike 
preparations, an incident occurred of more moment to Nero than 

of the Roman name. A deputation arrived at Rome 

Art rtf _ __ _ 1 « ■ 


ory 


r ' poetry, an a 

mufic flounfhed, with orders toprefent to the emperor, from the 

everal places, the viSor’s crown (d) for minftrelfy and fong 
An opportunity fo bright and unexpeded was not to be nl 
Iefted Kero was tranfported with joy: he towered above 
himfelf and all competition. The deputies were admitted to his 
prefence; they were careffed, invited to his table, and all other 

hlilinPlQ nATTrATTOM _ 


2 


!. The 

Greeks 
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Greeks were {killed in the trade of adulation. They befeeched 
the prince to honour them with a fpecimen of his talents. Nero 
fung to his guefls; they heard, they applauded, they were 
thrown into ecftafies. Pie in his turn admired their tafte; 
they were the only people who had mufic in their fouls; they, 
and they only, had an ear for finer found; the true mailers of 
harmony ; the judges who deferved to hear his exquifite powers. 
From that moment all his warlike projeds vanilhed from his 
mind. Pie thought no more of humbling the Parthian king; 
the ./Ethiopians and Albanians might enjoy their independent 
{late, and Velpafian might take the field againfl the Jews. The 
fame of a coachman, a minftrel, and a finger, was of greater 

moment. lie rcfolved, without delay, to fet out for Greece. 
How the adminiftration was to be conduded during his abfence, 
was the fir ft confideration. That did not embarrafs him long. 
The whole authority and all the fundions of the prince were 
committed to Helius, one of his freedmen. That upftart mini- 
fter, with Polycletus, his aflociate, had already ennehed himfelf 
with the plunder of the public, and was now, with the whole 
power in his hands, to give a full difplay of his charader. That 
point being fettled, a weightier care ftill remained. An imperial 

charioteer, and a comedian of illuftrious rank, who was to be 
nobly covered with Olympic duft, and to bring back laurel 
crowns for his vidories in fong and pantomime, could not un¬ 
dertake fuch an expedition without the greateft pomp. Prepa¬ 
rations were accordingly made. The emperor feemed to be go¬ 
ing to an important war(V). Tigellinus put himfelf at the head 
of the companions of the Auguftan order, in number not lefs 
than five thoufand. To thefe were added an incredible multi¬ 
tude of abandoned harlots, and the moft debauched young men 
of the time. The whole train went forth, not in warlike array, 

with fvvords, and pikes, and javelins, but with fofter inftru- * 

ments 
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ments ; with the fock and bulkin; with mufic, lutes and guitars. 
The retinue was fuited to the dignity of the enterprife. An idea 


of the 


on this occafion 


may be eafily formed, when we are told that Nero never tra¬ 
velled with lefs than a thoufand baggage-waggons (f ); the 
mules all fhod with filver, and the drivers drefled in fcarlet; his 
African Haves adorned with bracelets on their arms, and the 
horfes decorated with the richeft trappings. 
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VII. The confuls for this year were Fonteius Capito and a. u. c. 
Julius Rufus; but their authority was fuperfeded by Helius, the a? d. 
freedman, who exercifed all the powers of the imperial preroga- 6? " 
tive. This man broke loofe at once, and was foon felt as a 
public calamity. Pride and infolence, avarice and cruelty, the 
never-failing vices of thofe deteflable mifcreants, who from the 
dregs of the people rife above their fellow citizens, marked the 
condud of this favourite freedman, and debafed the people, 
who fubmitted to fo vile a mafter. All degrees and ranks of 
men, the fenate, and the Roman knights, groaned under the 
iron rod of an ignoble tyrant, who confiscated their eftates, fent 

them into banifhment, or took away their lives at his will and 
pleafure. The people, who Ihuddered at the prefence of the 
emperor, were obliged, in mifery of heart, to lament his ab- 
fence. 


Nero, in the mean time, arrived at Caffiopcea (b) in the ifle of 
Corcyra, and there, in the temple of Jupiter Caffius (c), he tuned 
his harp, and fung in the prefence of the people. From that 
place he fet fail for Greece. Being fafely landed, his firft care 


like 


before 


further 


> 

country, to fettle the plan of his operations, in order not only to 

but to fecure his vidory. With this view, he ilfued his 

5 public 


gam, 
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APi’i.N'Di x public orders, requiring that all the games (V), which were cele- 
nooi; x\ i. biated throughout Greece at ftated periods, and in different years, 

v u. c/ ffould be performed at their refpeCtive places, during his ftay in 

♦ * 

a ij. the country; and not only fo, but that each city fhould wait for 

his arrival. Nor was this all: the fame of fuch as had proved 
victorious, and were then no more, was to be obliterated from 
the memory of man, that all preceding merit might be eclipfed 
by the luftre of a new performer. The ftatues of the deceafed 
were all demolilhed (c). The living artifls were treated with lefs 1 
rigour. They were required to enter the lifts with their impe¬ 
rial rival, and, upon that condition, their ftatues were exempted 
from the general deftruCtion. Nero’s love of fame was not a 
generous emulation ; it was an impatience of a rival, that turned 
to envy, rancour, and malice. To be pronounced the firft mu- 

fician, and the heft tragedian, was not enough for his vaft ambi¬ 
tion ; he was likewife to be the moll fkilful driver of a curricle. 

With that bright objeCt in view, he had for fome years before 
meditated an expedition into Greece; and finding that the Olym¬ 
pic games were, in their regular courfe, to be celebrated in the 

fummer, in the year of Rome eight hundred and fixteen, he 
even then had the precaution, by a pofitive command, to defer 
the exhibition of that great national fpeCtacle till his arrival in 
Greece. The law, or, which was equivalent, his will and plea- 
fure, being announced, the people prepared for his reception. He 
began his tour through the country; he vifited the feveral cities, 
and gave himfelf a fpeCtacle on the public ftage. Greece had 

been reduced to fubjeCtion by Flaminius, Mummius, Agrippa, 
and Auguftus Caffar: and now in her turn fiae triumphed over 

the conqueror. She faw the emperor of Rome running from 
place to place in the character of a ftrolling player, a travelling 
mufician, and a famous coachman. He did not, however, de¬ 


altogether 


by 
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by which 


decide. Wherever 


diftributed bribes among the judg 


He hired a numerous party 


was Rationed in the theatre, by their own example to excite and 
animate the admiration of the multitude, and teach the Greeks 
what was excellent in the arts, which they themfelves had in- 
vented, and carried to perfection. By thefe and fuch like pre¬ 
concerted meafures, Nero fecured his triumph in all quarters. 

Competition was invited, and at the fame Hme 


fkilled 


In 


tician, experienced the danger of contending with a powerful 
rival. Zealous for the honour of his art, and proud of his own 
talent, he perfifted to difpute the prize, till the li&ors drove him 
to the wall, and there dilpatched him in the fight of the audi- 

_ t t r i i ® 


Vefpafian had found it neccilary 


ence. 

Greece 

- rr — —cxiu uduu ux uuuraers, ana pay 

his homage to the emperor. But, unfortunately, he either had 
no ear for mufic, or he did not reckon it among the accomplifh- 
ments of a prince. He heard that divine voice in a fullen mood,, 
or, as happened to him at Rome upon a former occafion, he fell 

For this offence, he was ordered to appear no more 
in the prefence of the emperor. He retired to a fmall village,, 
and there, in an obfcure lurking-place, hoped to find a fhelter 
from refentment. He remained for fome time in that fate of 


(f) 


future glory. 


Jews \ 
Ceftius 


fates called him forth 


O- 5 ttUU LcUS-CU, 

an eagle from one of the legions. The crifis was big with dan- 
ger, and called for vigorous mpafnrpo 'Rut- am ^ • i .i . 


Judasa was the field of glory 


fian, apprehending no danger from 
aufiere manners, whom he wa 


He gave the command to Vefp 


his 
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Vefpafian departed to take upon him the command 

nd Nero continued his progrefs through Greece. He 

;d every where with public demonlirations of refpe&; 
i _i.i rpfmin from laughter, when they 


faw 


heard the tounu oi a —*. 

linger riling on his toes, in a vain endeavour to expand th 

o ° mi r t-orl was In 


{training 


inflamed as to vie with the deeped: fcarlet. 

i r i _ 


with 


fame 


chofe to diftinguifh 


rrreat tragedian. 1 he parts, in 

himfelf (s), "-ere Hercules Furens ; CEdipus, who murdered 
his father, and tore out his own eyes; Orestes, poignarding 

• __~ C t it r v r rw a IV1 A — 

1 -is mother; and fometimes a T 

A 


of 


When 


TKOIS ~. I w . /• i „ 

arrived at Olympia, he found, that the celebrated games of that 

' - __ A pvprniPS. 


confided 


and by confequence that no theatre had been ereded. 

* . * i ^ * 1 _ ih-fi-«Hor in/' 


Was 


( 


mufic 


—-— a * 

dramatic performances 

_ _ « 1 » 1 

ftage 


ons to be made for interludes, and other 

Not content with being blinded on the 


liacc ; WUII - ' - 1 J n *n 

a woman; he was hill to figure on the race-ground, and aftomfli 
the multitude with his dexterity in whirling round the cour e. 
Determined to perform wonders, and furpafs all ancient fame, e 
mounted a car drawn by fix horfes, but had the misfortune, m 
the heat of his career, to be thrown from his feat. He mounted 
again ; but either hurt by his fall, or not able to bear the velocity 
of the motion, he was obliged to defeend before he reached the 
goal. He was, notvvithflanding, declared conqueror. He con¬ 
tended afterwards for the prizes at the Pythian, the Nemean, and 


of Greece, with equal fuccefs at every 
proclaimed victor in all trials of drill, ^nd gained 


than 




4 



than eighteen hundred different crowns. The honour fo obtained 
was always underflood to refled a luftre on the conqueror’s na¬ 
tive country. With a view to that cuftom, the form of the procla¬ 
mation (h) in favour of Nero was as follows: Nero Cesar is 

VICTOR IN THE COMBAT (naming it), AND HAS WON THE 
CROWN FOR THE ROMAN PEOPLE, AND THE UNIVERSE, OF 

WHICH he IS MASTER.” Care was taken to tranfmit to Rome 
a regular account of all his vidories. Such a career of rapid 
fuccefs made the people hand at gaze. The fenate paffed a vote 
of thanks to the gods for fuch fignal events, and, by their de¬ 
crees, fo loaded the calendar, that the year could fcarce find 
room for fo many rejoicing days. 
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^ III. Nero now conceived that he had triumphed over the 
arts, and, in the pride of his heart, refolved to make a progrefs 
through the conquered country. He took care, however, not to 
vifit Athens or Lacedaemon. In the former, he dreaded to ap* 
proach the temple of the Eumenid*. A mind lafhed and goaded 
by the whips and Rings of a guilty confcience wifhed to avoid 


deities^. He 


by the form of government, and the fandity of the laws efia- 
blifhed by Lycurgus. The place where the Eleufinian myfie- 


(b) 


Murderers 


and parricides were excluded from thofe religious ceremonies. 
Nero was feized with a fit of remorfe. Bufy refle&ion brought 
to^ % ht the iniquities of his condud; in the agitation of his 
fpirits, he reviewed thofe deeds of horror, which forbore to goad 
him, while his mind was becalmed by vanity and pleafure. Con- 
fci cnce may grant a truce to the guilty, but never makes a laft- 
ing peace. Difiraded by his fears, and funk in the gloom of 


fiition (c ) 


VO L 


3 A 


The 

(d). 

He 
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He received the admonition as a certain promife of long life, not 
then thinking of Galba, who had reached his feventy-third year 
and in a ihort time after fuccceded to the imperial dignity. 


The 


oracle pscaicu aim at um - ^ 1 

nu , long in his good graces. The parricide, Ire was told which 

^ • <■ r _1- A 1 />m /z>r\r\ 


fame 


indignation. 


nc nau r - . . , 

and Orcftcs, who had murdered their mothers. Nero kindled with 

He relolved that the god fhould feel his refent- 

... .a his fury, disfranchifcd the territory of Cirrha (c), 

which had been appropriated to the temple, and was held to be 
contented ground. Nor did his phrenfy end here. The oracle 


file need, or fo prof; 


With this. 


intent, he ordered a number of men to be malTacred on the fpot; 
and having poured libations of their blood into the opening of the 
ground, from which the exhalations iffued, that were fuppofed to 

infuirc the prieftefs with cnthuftaftic fury, he elofed the onl.ee,. 

.... ...ni, pride and infolence left a place which had been revered 

After this exploit, he returned to his former luxury, 

^ ^ 4 ^ - _ - --- 


for ages 


find fomc refpite from 


his anxious thoughts. But even vice required variety. Repe¬ 
tition might pall the fated appetite, and, if he did not fhew an 
inventive genius, the flattery of the Greeks was in danger o 

w « f • r u’ -l fho TuriT^ nt 


being exhaulled. He had made n 
Pythagoras (f); hut that was bccc 
longer excited wonder. He was 
fume his fex, and marry Sponis, 
was performed (g) with great pom 

(Jj^ was appointed miftrefs 

if 


therefore, to re- 
The ceremony 
our. Calvia Crif- 


decorations of 


female elegance; and Tigellinus, anudft the applaufe of the 
allonilhed Greeks, who, with arch fneers of ridicule, had fti 


ay Sporus 


8 


the. 
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occafion. that 


the emperor of Rome. It was faid upon the 

would have been well for mankind, if Nero’s father had been 
married to fuch a wife. 


IX. Nero could not, in this unbounded manner-, riot in vice 
and folly without vaft expence, and a prodigious wafte of the 


public treafure. 


Helius the freed- 


man, who conducted the adminiftration at Rome, laboured hard* 
by every iniquitous meafure, by extortion, and cruelty, to raife 
enormous fums of money. A tame and complying fenate was 
eafily induced by the arts of the prime minifler to vote an im- 

menfe annual fum to be remitted to the emperor, during his ab- 
fence from the capital. The rapacity of 

appeafed. The companions of the Augufhm fociety (a) had 
bound themfelves by a vow to ered a Ratue to Nero, not lefs 
than a thoufand pound weight. By that voluntary obligation 


Helius 


faid to have incurred a debt, and were compelled 


fum 


from 


No rank or Ration was 
Roman knights and fenators 

Sulpicius Ca- 


fell a facrifice, and their eftates were confifcated. 

merinus (b), a man defcended from an illuRrious family, was put 
to death foi an extraordinary reafon. The furname of Pythicus 
had been for ages annexed to his anceftors, and was, confe- 
quently, an hereditary honour. By the fertile invention of 
Ilelius this was conflrued into a crime. The name might imply 
a vidor in the Pythian games; and when Nero, with the con- 
fenting voice of Greece, was declared univerfal conqueror, to 
ufurp that title was a crime of violated majefty, and an impious 

facrilege. Sulpicius and his fon were put to death, and their ef- 
feds were forfeited to the Rate. 


Wealth 


fure to provoke the hand of rapacity, and Rome, under the go¬ 
vernment of a prefuming and arrogant freedman, was a fcene of 

3 A 2 plunder, 
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plunder. Hood, and cruelty. And yet all that could be amaffed' 

bv thole iniquitous means, was not iufficient for the prodigality 
of Nero. The (Jrecks had flattered his vanity, and, in return^ 

Vivic doomed to 1 wcl the hand of oppreflion. The cities, which 
i, .n ,-r.-d l,;.n a -rod, had real on in the end to execrate him 

4 • fc-Ai * V • W - V v * * 4 4 * * * " 


. <. M 


put 


Thcv Saw their beft and moll dillinguilhed citizen 
u> death, or lent into baniihment, that the emperor might 
j v the l noil a of their plundered property (c). 


X. Tin: fame of a divine voice, and an exquiflte hand on the 
♦rnjtar was not fuflicieiit for the ambition of Nero. He wifhed 

f) * I 

tu dillinguilh himl'elf by fome unheard of enterprife. The grand, 
the vail, and ahnoft impoflible fired his imagination. He arrived 
at Corinth, and was there furprifed to fee by what a narrow, 
iilhmus the two fero were feparated. Like the hero of Statius 
the poet, he heard the murmur of the billows, on the Ionian and 

the iEgean fliores; in me Mis audit duo litora campis. The pro- 
icCl of piercing through the land, and forming a navigable canal. 

to communicate the two leas, and render it unnccehury foi ma—■ 
liners to fail round the Peloponncfus, flruck his fancy, and fired, 
him with ideas of immortal fame (a)» The Giecks oppofed the 
clciign, and endeavoured to dilluadc him from undertaking it*. 
The lan-ma^e of luperflition was, that to attempt to join what; 
had been fevered for ages, would be an impious violation of the ■ 
laws of nature. Nero was not to be deterred from his purpofe; 
religious principles were urged in vain ; to conquer nature were- 
iji imperial work, and what the gods ordained, might be new 
modelled by his fuperior judgment. He knew, befides, that the- 
attempt had been made by Demetrius Policrates, an eaflern king, 
by Julius Cxfar and Caligula (b ); and to accomplifh an ardu- 

work, which thole three princes had undertaken without 

human glory. He refolved, 

* 

therefore 


ous 


fcficet, appeared to him the height of 


y 
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therefore, to begin the work without delay.. Having harangued 
the praetorian foldiers, and urged every topic that could inflame 
their ardour, he provided himfelf with a golden piek-axe (for 
fuch hands were not to be fullied by bafer metal), and, ad¬ 
vancing on the fhore, fung in melodious ftrains a hymn to 
Neptune, Amphitnte, and all the inferior gods and goddefles 
who allay or heave the waters of the deep. After this cere-’ 
mony, he ftruck the firft ftroke into the ground, and, with a 
bafket of fand on his flioulder, marched away in triumph, proud 
of his Herculean labour. The natives of the country faw the 
frantic enterpnfe with mixed emotions of fear, aftonifhmentj 
and religious horror. They obferved to Nero, that of the three 
princes, who had conceived the fame defign, not one died a na¬ 
tural death. . They told him further, that, in fome places, as foon 
as the axe pierced the ground, a ftream of blood gufhed from 

the wound; hollow groans were heard from fubterraneous ca¬ 
verns, and various fpedtres, emitting a feeble murmur, were feen 
to glide along the coaft. Thefe remonftrances made no im- 
preffion. Nero ordered his foldiers to exert their utmoft vigour; 
money was levied in every quarter; cruelty and extortion went 
hand in hand. In order to procure a fufficient number of work¬ 
men, the jails in all parts, of the empire were ranfacked, and' 
the armies in Syria and Paleftine- had it in command to fend to 
Corinth all.the prifoners taken in battle.. 
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I he conduct of the war againft the Jewifh nation had been, 
as mentioned above, committed to Vefpafian, who had already 
carried his vidorious arms through the province of Galilee. The-. 

enemy, as foon as they had. intelligence that he was advancing^ 

at the head of a powerful army, endeavoured to furprife a Ro¬ 
man garnfon m the city of Afcalon (c), but were repulfed with, 
prodigious flaughter. Not. lefs than eighteen thoufand were put 
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to the fword by the legions, who had orders to give no quarter. 
Ycfpaiian found it neceffary, againft a fierce and obftinate race, 
at that time for their manifold crimes devoted to deftrudion, to 
forget the maxims of Roman clemency. It is certain that thofe 
merciful conquerors never fpillcd fo much hoflile blood in any of 

their wars from the lirlt foundation of Rome. 1 he city of Ga- 
dara (d) was taken by dorm, and reduced to allies. The garri- 

fon and the whole body of the inhabitants perilhed in the flames. 

In the mean time, Trajan, whole ion was afterwards emperor 
of Rome, was fent, at the head of the tenth legion, to fpread ter- 


Japhafej 


of bearing 


number not Ids than fifteen thoufand, were put to the fword. 


rr» 


ri/im (j)t were treated with the fame leve 
afterwards commanded againft Civilis, the 


n Mount Ga- 
Cerealis, who 
dan chieftain. 


and all'o in Britain, had orders to march with three thoufand 
foot and lix hundred horfe to attack the faftnefles on the hills, 
and diflodge the enemy. He formed lines of circumvallation 

round the hill, and by a dole blockade cut off all communica¬ 
tion with the adjacent country. The Samaritans were reduced 
by famine to the laft diftrefs; yet even in that condition held 
out to the laft with determined obftinacy. Cerealis ordered his 
men to advance up the hill. The fokliers forced their way up 
the fteep afeent, and with refiftlefs valour foon gained the fum- 
mit. A dreadful carnage followed. Twelve thoufand of the 


of Gamala (b) 
:he inhabitants. 


to the fword. 


thefe operations, carried on 


liege of 
Jotapata, 
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Jotapata (i) 


Galilee. Jofephus (k) 


hiftorian, had been appointed governor of the province* and he 
now commanded the garrifon, determined to make a vigorous 


defence, and hold out to the laft 


of 


therefor 


here repeated. It will be fufficient to fay, that he difcharged all 


than 


by his fpirited exhortations, animating the foldiers, and in every 

part of the works exciting them to deeds of valour. The fiege 
lafted feven-and-forty days. In one of the approaches to the 
walls, Vefpafian was wounded by a lance aimed at him from the 
works; but he bore the pain with fuch filent fortitude, that no 


followed 


On the forty-feventh day of the fiege, 
the inhabitants ftill refufing to capitulate, the fignal was given 


for 


of a chofen band 


the walls, and was the firft that entered the town. In that 
dreadful crifis it does not appear that Jofephus either faced the 
danger, or difcharged the functions of a general officer. Except 

the women and children, and about twelve hundred prifoners, 

% 

all who were found in the town died in one general carnage. 


Jofeph 


Vefpafian 


fpared his life, and the hiftorian furvived to write an account of 
the fiege, intermixed, indeed, with fome romantic circum- 
ftances, but containing various matter for the information of 
pofterity. The city of Tarichtea (1), which had been. the re¬ 
ceptacle of a turbulent and feditious rabble from all fides of the 
country, was compelled, after an obftinate refiftance, to open her 
gates to Titus. Vefpafian ordered twelve hundred of the moil 
fierce incendiaries to be put to death, as a public example, and, in 
compliance with Nero’s letters, fent fix thoufand prifoners (m) 
to work at the ifthmus of Corinth, 
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XI. W h i lE V efpafia 


of 


day produced 


tumult and diftradion. Helius reigned I'd 

the people called him the worft of the two. 
new proofs of avarice, cruelty, and all the vices of an upftart 

Have. The fenators began to wake from their lethargy; the 
clamours of the populace were loud and fierce; rage and indig¬ 
nation glowed in every bread:; and the flame was ready to mount 
into a blaze. The freedman faw his danger. He difpatched 
letters to inform the emperor that the urgency of affairs required 
his prefence at Rome^ a). But Nero s vaft defigns were of too 

His anfwer to the favourite was, “ You ad- 

« Yife me to return to Rome, hut whatever your reafons are, 
“ you ought rather to recommend a longer abfence; that I may 
“ finifli my grand undertaking, and then revifit the capital, 
“ crowned with immortal glory.” 

bourers fent by Vefpafian, and, in ■confideration of that timely 

that vidorious general. Cor- 


much 


He 


of la¬ 


the merit of 


fuccour, forgave 
bulo (b) had not the good fortune to he remembered with equal 

moderation. Tiridates had mentioned him with the praife due 
to his virtue, and his fame in arms. That commendation was 
fufficient to provoke the ingratitude of a tyrant, who beheld 
diflinguifhed talents with a jealous eye, and differed no man to 
be great and virtuous with impunity. Being at length deter¬ 
mined to execute the bloody purpofe, which he had for fome 
time harboured in fecret, he wrote to Corbulo in terms of great 
efteem and kindnefs, calling him his friend and benefador, and 
expreffing his ardent wifh to have an interview with a general 
who had rendered fuch fignal fervices to the empire. 


avmg 


infidious 


with Arrius Varus, who ferved in Afia; a young man of a 


faring 


to rife 


crimes. To fabricate 


charge 
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charge againft his commanding officer he knew would be the 
way to ingratiate himfelf with Nero. He fent a formal accufa- 
tion, loaded with every crime that calumny could fugged:. Cor- 
bulo fell into the fnare. A mind like his, impregnated with ho¬ 
nour and heroic fortitude, could admit no fufpicion of intended 
treachery. He embarked without any retinue, and landed at 
Cenchrese, a Corinthian harbour in the iEgean Sea. Nero was 
there at the time, drefied in his pantomime garb, and ready to 
mount the ftage, when the arrival of his general officer was an¬ 
nounced. He felt the indecency of giving an audience in his 
comedian’s drefs to a man, whom he refpedted, while he hated 
him. To free himfelf from all embarraffment, he took the 
fhorteft way, and fent a death-warrant. Corbulo faw too late 
that honefty is too often the dupe of the ignoble mind. He 
fcorned to expoftulate. “ I have deferved this,” he faid, and fell 
upon his fword (e). 
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The blood of one great man could not appeafe the cruelty of 
Nero. Whoever was eminent for talents, riches, or nobility of 
birth, was confidered as a ftate-criminal. In that number were 
the two Scribonii, Rufus and Proculus, who had lived in perfect 
harmony, with mutual efteem, and true brotherly affedtion. 

Their fortunes were a joint ftock. They affifted each other in 
the road to honours, and both together rofe to ftations of high 
authority; one on the Upper, and the other on the Lower Rhine. 

While they difeharged their refpedtive duties with integrity, and 
unwearied zeal for the public fervice, Pactius Africanus (f) was 
their fecret enemy. This man had the ear of Nero, and knew 
how to transfufe his own malignity into the heart of a prince too 
fatally prone to evil deeds. The virtues of the Scribonii were, 
by his artful mifreprefentation, converted into crimes ; the happy 
concord, in which they lived, was a confpiracy againft the ftate; 
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and their fame and credit in the German armies were the means 


of two ambitious politicians, not the end of their actions. By- 
conciliating the good-will of the foldiers, they hoped to oveitum 
the government. Nero took the alarm, and, under a fpecious 
pretence of doing honour to the two brothers, invited them to 
his court. They obeyed his orders. As foon as they arrived in 
Greece, a new fcene was opened. An audience was refufed; 
they were forbid to appear in the emperor’s prefence; fuborned 
accufations were prefented in form; and the unhappy brothers 
found themfelves in the fad condition of ftate-criminals.. They 
defired to be heard in their defence. That ad of juftice was 


denied. They knew, that, under a defpotic prince, the interval 
between the opening of an accufation and the cataftrophe is 
always fhort. They refolved not to wait the tyrant’s pleafure, 
but to deliver themfelves with Roman fortitude from an ignomi¬ 


nious death. 


They opened their veins, and expired together. 


The fate of Craffus (g)> who derived an illuftrious lineage 
from Pompey the Great, and Craffus the Triumvir, may be 
mentioned in this place. Hiftorians have not fixed the time of 
his death with precifion; but it is certain that he fell a vidim to 
the cruelty of Nero. Craffus, his father, with Scribonia, his 
mother, and a brother, who was named Cneius Pompeius Mag¬ 
nus, had been cut off by the emperor Claudius (b). But the 
family, in the opinion of Aquileius Regulus, had not fired blood 
enough. That pernicious informer knew that to be accufed, was 
to be condemned. He invented a charge of an atrocious nature, 
and Craffus fhared the fate of his murdered family. He left two 
brothers; the eldeft, Craffus Scribonianus; the youngeft, the un¬ 
fortunate Pifo, at that time a banifhed man, but afterwards 

adopted by Galba (k), too foon to fall from that dangerous 

6 
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During thefe bloody tragedies, the great bufinefs of piercing 
the ifthraus was not negleded. The work began at a place 
called Lechaeum (l), a fea-port on the Ionian Sea. It went on 
with ftrenuous exertion for a number of days. A trench was 
dug four ftadia in length, which was computed to be a tenth 
part of the ifthmus. But the flame of difcord was lighted up 
at Rome. A florin was gathering in Gaul, and commotions 
fhook every part of the empire. In that alarming conjuncture, 
Helius thought fit to leave his aflociate Polycletus, as his vice¬ 
gerent at Rome, and he himfelf palled over into Greece. He 

met Nero at Corinth, and, by giving him, in flunking colours, 

# 

a dreadful picture of the ftate of affairs, enforced the neceflity of 
returning to the capital. The grand enterprife was abandoned, 
and the Ionian and iEgean Seas were left to flow in the direc¬ 
tion which nature had appointed. But ftill there was an ob¬ 
ject that attracted Nero’s fond regard. The time of celebrating 
the Ifthmian games was near at hand. His favourite paffion 
hurried him to the place. The pugilift and the charioteer ba- 
nifhed from his mind all fear of plots and infurreCtions. He 
thought of the crowns of victory, which he had obtained in 
every quarter. His heart expanded with joy, with felf-congra- 

tulation, and gratitude towards a people, who had declared him 
matchlefs and unrivalled in all the games and exercifes through¬ 
out the country. It behoved fo great a conqueror to leave a 
lading monument of munificence, and imperial grandeur. Elate 
with pride, and touched with generous fentiments, he refolved 
to give Greece her liberty. With that defign he repaired to the 

forum. Nor did he fuffer his gracious intention to be uttered 
by the public cryer. Such a gift required the accents of his 
own heavenly voice. Lie afcended the tribunal of harangues, 
and, having declared Greece a free country (m), fet fail for 
Italy. 
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XII. The confuls next in office were Galerius Trachalus and 
Silius Italic us. They were both men of genius; both addided 
to ftudy, and diftinguiffied by their extenfive literature. Tra¬ 
chalus (a) was an orator in great celebrity, always copious, and 
often fublime. Silius Italicus (b) had alfo diftinguiffied himfelf 
at the bar, but not with unblemished reputation. He knew that, 
under Nero, to be the accufer of innocence was the road to pre¬ 
ferment ; but he returned to the paths of virtue, and by his 
poetry, which he published afterwards, tranfmitted his name to 
pofterity. During his confulffiip, Nero returned from Greece, 
to clofe the Scene of vice and folly. After a tempeftuous voyage, 
he arrived at Naples, where the firft difplays of his genius had 

been Seen in their dawn (c). His fame was now in its meridian 
luftre. The conqueror in the Olympic, the Pythian, and the 

Ifthmian games was to enter the city in triumph; and for this 
purpofe the ufual avenues were not Sufficient. The occafton 
required Something new and extraordinary. The cuftom in 
Greece was to throw down part of the city-wall (dj, that the 


conqueror in the iacred games might enter through the breach. 
Nero ordered an opening to be made for himfelf, and entered 
the city in a triumphal car, drawn by fix milk-white horfes. 
The Splendour of the day exceeded the triumph of Flammi- 
nius (eJ or Mummius. They had obtained vidories, and Sub¬ 
dued a nation : but what Roman triumphed over the arts of 
Greece ? Who, before Nero, was declared the beft charioteer, 
and the fineft player on the guitar ? From Naples he went to 
Antium (f), his native city, and there difplayed the fame pomp 
and ceremony. But Rome was the place where his pride was 
to appear in all its grandeur. A long proeeffion led the way. 
PI is crowns of vidory in the various games glittered to the eye, 
and inscriptions, in glaring letters, blazoned forth the fame of 
Nero, the firft Roman who gained the prize of theatrical talents. 

Feftive 
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hymns, were fung, not to appendix 


Feftive fongs, and thankfgiving 

Jupiter (h•), the guardian god of Rome, but to Apollo, the deity 
of fingers and harpers. The triumphal car, in which Auguftus 
had been feen, was brought forth on the occafion. That 
emperor, after all his victories, entered the city in triumph: 
Nero fat in the fame carriage, a coachman, and a player. Au¬ 
guftus was attended by Agrippa; Nero had by his fide Diodorus, 
the mufician. The ftreets refounded with acclamations: Io ! 

Vi&ory ! Vidtory in the Olympic, 


games! Io! 


Happy 


heard that melodious voice! Victims were flain, incenfe role to 

flowers fi) covered all the way. 


Nero returned to his palace. Pomp and fplendour were at an 
end; the fcenes of vanity palled away, and he was left at leifure 
to think, and to be wretched. Helius had told him that the 
conjundure was big with danger. Plots, infurredions, and con- 


filled 


A con- 


ipiracy (k), beyond all queftion, was adually formed, and ready 
to break out, had it not been dilcovered by a trifling accident. 


( 1 ) 


He 


day, palTed by the theatre, 
man loaded with fetters, and in bitternefs of heart bewailing his 


was to be led 


unhappy lot. Upon enquiry it was round, that he 
into the prefence of Nero, which he confidered as fure deftruc- 
tion. The confpirator was touched with compaflion. He drew 
nearer to the prifoner, and, to afluage his fears, whifpered in his 
ear, “ Have a good heart; live till to-morrow, and you will have 
“ reafon to thank me as your deliverer.” Thefe were words of 
comfort to a wretch, who expeSed inftant death. His hopes re¬ 
vived ; fuch welcome tidings filled him with delight and won¬ 
der j but. wonder -was the ftrongeft emotion. The novelty or an 

incident 
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incident fo unexpected fixed his attention. By what means was 
he to be delivered from impending ruin ? Nothing but a dark 
confpiracy could bring about fuch an event. He refolved to re¬ 
veal all he knew. The merit of a difcovery, made in time, 

would not only fecure his life, but lead on to fortune. He de- 
fired to be conduced to the prince. The confpirator was im¬ 
mediately feized, and put to the torture. His courage was for 
fome time undaunted, unfubdued. He denied the whole of the 
charge. But protracted mifery was too much to bear. His re- 
folution failed. The names of his accomplices were extorted by 
the violence of pain, and all were condemned to fuffer. A fcene 
of blood was laid, and Nero’s fuperftition afcribed the dilcovery 

of the plot to the miraculous kiterpofition of the gods. 


Having conquered his enemies, and fecured the future tian- 
quillity of his reign, he thought it time to give a loofe to his libi¬ 
dinous paffions, and purfue his theatrical amufcments. For this 
purpofe he removed to Naples, the place of perfect fecuiity, and 
the feat of pleafure. His halcyon days were foon interrupted. A 
{form had been for fome time gathering in Gaul, and threatened 
at length to (hake the empire to its foundation. There was in 
that part of the empire, a native of the country, defcended from 
the kings of Aquitain, by name (m) Julius Vindex. His father 
had been raifed by Claudius to the dignity of a fenator, and the 
fon was made governor of a province with the rank and poweis 
of a Roman propraitor. This man, without an army under his 
command, and without any refources, except what he found in 
his own perfonal courage, and the generous ardour of an inde¬ 
pendent fpirit, undertook to free the world from bondage. He 
knew that an enterprife fo bold and daring required the co¬ 
operation of the provinces of Gaul and the Roman legions. 

With that view, he fent difpatches to Galbaf«J, at that time 

governor 
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the imperial dignity. Galba deduced his pedigree from the an- book xvi. 
cient family of the Sulpicii; his mother, by her paternal line, was a. u. c. 

defcended from Mummius, the conqueror of Corinth, and, by a. d. 
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her mother s fide, from Qiiintus Catulus, the pride and orna- 
ment of the old republic. He was conful under Tiberius, in the 
year of Rome feven hundred and eighty. He commanded in 
Germany in the reign of Caligula, and, afterwards, under Clau¬ 
dius was proconful of Africa. His illuftrious birth, his military 
fame, and high credit with the legions in every army, pointed 
him out as the proper perfon to depofe a prince, whofe cruelty 
made him deteftable, and whofe folly rendered even tyranny 
itfelf ridiculous. Galba received the difpatches fent by Vindex 
with the frigid caution of a man far advanced in life. He was 
more than feventy years old, and that age is not the feafon of 
ambition. To Aide in quiet through the remainder of his days, 
feemed to be all that he defired from fortune; but, under that 
outward calm, the fparks of a dying paffion were rekindled. 

And yet the enterprife propofed to him was big with danger,, 
and the iffue doubtful. Prudence confpired with indolence, 
and he remained filent and inactive. The governors of all the 
other provinces had been, in like manner, folicited to enter into 
the Gallic league: they hated Nero; but, inftead of declaring 
open hoftility, they thought it more advifable to provide for 
their own fafety, by fending to Rome the letters which they had 
received from Vindex. Galba fupprefied his in filence. Nero ' 
received the news with joy and exultation,. Plis finances, he 
faid, were well nigh exhaufted, and the forfeited eftates of the 

infurgents would be ways and means, by which he intended to 
fill his treafury. He confidered Galba’s filence as a proof of 
guilt. Without further enquiry, he confifcated all his property at: 

Rome, and difpatched aflaffins, with orders to put him to death. 

Vindex,, 
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Vindex, in the mean time, exerted himfelf with unremitting 


cities, and lighted up the flame of war in every quarter 

— — 1 1 ___•« 

called a public convention 


H 


of 


follows (o) : “ We live, he faid, not un- 

iciiiui>, iu - -— v *ii r r 1 

U dcr laws, and civil government, but under the will of a fmgle 

« tyrant. Vice and cruelty lord it over mankind. The pro¬ 
vinces groan under the yoke of oppreffion; our houfes are 

pillaged; our wives and daughters are violated, and our re a- 

3f all our mifery Nero is the author. 


That 


“ tions bafely murdered 
« What crime fo great that he has not 
“ mother died by his murderous hand. 

« makes the heart recoil; but Agrippina deferred her fate 
“ brought a monller into the world. At length the meafure of 

The eaft is up in arms; Britain in commo- 

r - r 


She 


M his guilt is full. 


of Gaul Hand lingering in fuf- 


cl iCVUlt . -- . 

u pen f e ? What confideration is there to reftrain your ardour. 

« Shall the titles of Csefar, of Auguftus, of Prince, and Imperator 
« throw a falfe luftre round a man, who has difgraced his rank, 

« and made majefty ridiculous ? Thefe eyes, my friends, thefc 
eyes have feen him a fidler, a mountebank, and a pantomime 

, n , r i_i. :-jal titles, call him Thyeftes, CEdi- 

Thofe names are fuited to his 


U 


(C 


adtor. 


Oreftes 


u 


crimes. 


How 


forefathers took the city of Rome by florin: and what was 
« their motive ? In thofe days the love of plunder was fufficient 
“ to provoke a war. We have a nobler caufe; the caufe of 
«* public liberty. It is that, my friends, it is that glorious caufe 
« that now invites us. Let us obey the call, and draw the 
“ avenging fword. The nations round us, fired with indigna- 
“ don, are ready to affert their rights. Let them not be the firft 


5 


0 
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u 


a 


u 


to prove themfelves men. The enterprife has in it all that is 

dear to man, all that is great in human nature; and’ fhall we 

6 

not be the firft to feize the glorious opportunity ? Let us go 
forth at once, and be the deliverers of the world.” 


fhouts 


The de¬ 


puties, inflamed with ardour in the caufe of liberty, returned to 
their refpedive cities; a warlike fpirit was kindled in the mafs of 
the people; a league was formed, and the din of arms was heard 
in every part of the country. Galba was informed of all that 
pafied. He alfo knew that he was profcribed by Nero, and that 
his effeds were fold by public audion. The tide of affairs rufhed 
on with a fwell that overpowered a mind by nature indolent, 
and enfeebled by age. In the number of Galba’s friends Titus 
Vinius was the only perfon that endeavoured to roufe his droop¬ 
ing fpirit. To hefitate in fuch a jundure appeared to him a pri- 


of mind nothing fliort of 


only queftion 


he faid, was, which was mofl eligible, to ad in conjundion 
with Vindex, or to wage war againft him ? againft a man who 
wifhed to depofe a tyrant, and call to the fucceflion a prince 
who pofleffed the virtues of humanity ? Galba faw the neceflity 
of taking a decided part, but his natural irrefolution was not 
eafily conquered. He wifhed to found the inclinations of the 


people, and, for that purpofe, fummoned a grand council to 
meet at New Carthage (p ), in order, as he pretended, to fettle 
the manumiflion of flaves. His friends knew that greater mat¬ 
ters were in agitation, and, accordingly, fpread a general alarm. 
On the day appointed, an incredible multitude aflembled from all 
parts of the country. Galba afcended the tribunal, prepared by 


tifice 


fexes (q) 


fallen a facrifice to Nero’s cruelty, were ranged 


Vol 


3 C 


round 
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round the council-chamber. 


filent eloquence of that 


would affift the orator, and inflame 


He 


paffions of his audience, 
ufuai approaches of a ftudied introdudion. 

1 1 rallied lf * 


bufmefs was of 


an d vehemence. He painted forth the horrors ox — 

ads of oppreffion that laid wafte the provinces, and the murders 
att .. if proofs were neceffary, he 


noble ft families 


fhnt thinned. tne nuuicu. , 

looked round the haii, and hehoid, he laid, ^ ^ 


a 


of the worft iniquity- 


Thofe 

ares of 


of Nero by my words; view him with your own eyes 
images inform againft him. Lo ! there the ghaftly fe 
« t he murdered Ctefars! You fee Nero’s mother, brother, 

« f.fter! his wife, his aunt, his neareft relations! his wretched 
« friends 1 all butchered, all deftroyed, by the -Word by famrne, 
« by poifon, by every viilany l Dired your eyes to yonder 

u vou there behold Burhas, Lateranus, 


Veftinus, Caflius 


U 


Vetus, with a long train, of the firft men 


fuffered for 


Nor is this 


« t hev lunereu iux uku - . . ,_„ 

« all: think of your own native geniuscall to min e e , 

^ • v _ _tip nmaments of Roman literature, 


country 


Seneca (r) 


“and an honour to men - ... . «. 

.. enlightened philofopher, he bleeds in a hath, and with his laft 

“ breath teaches the precepts of wifdom! Your f grea ^ oe 
“ whofe bofom glowed with the ove of * 


verfes* and 


« his own imiixvuM vu^u, — * . 

« Mela, falls a vidim, becaufe he was the brother of your great 

’ . ’ „ , f . r h n Snrvev that eroup: 


father of fuch 


Survey 
Soranus 


“you have mere r*Luo *«*««-•**- p , 

“ virtue itfelf- See that train of illuftrious womenSextia, P - 


Servilia 


That boy is Rufinus 


fpinus (s A the fon of Popptea by her faft hufband 




not- 
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“ notwithftanding his tender age and innocence, they dafh him appendix 


“ from a rock into the fea. 


youth (t), whom 


“ have brought before you from one of the Balearic iflands, 
“ where he was condemned to live in exile. He is too young 
“ to know the nature of a crime, or his own wretched lot. Not 
<c yet a citizen, and, behold! he is banilhed from his country. 
“ Thefe are the exploits of Nero. Vindex has undertaken to be 
<c the deliverer of his country. For you, and all Spain, I am 
“ willing to brave every danger. My commiffion is from the 
“ fenate, and the Roman people. I difclaim the authority of 

<c Nero: to me he is no longer emperor. I know that by him 

♦ 

“ I am adjudged to death; but, if you refolve to affert your 
“ rights; if you make a common caufe with me in that glorious 
e< ftruggle, I am willing to clofe my days in your fervice.” 
This fpeech inflamed the multitude with uncommon ardour. 
The place refounded with acclamations, and Galba was faluted 
Emperor of Rome. His modefty, or his prudence, made him 
decline that title. He. defired* to be called the general of the 
fenate and the Roman people. 


T O 
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During thefe tranfadions, Nero remained at Naples, ftill ad- 
didted to his favourite amufements, enchanting himfelf and the 
public with his harp, and chiefly intent on bringing to perfec¬ 
tion an hydraulic organ (u), on a new .conftrudtion, which he 

promifed to produce on the ftage. But that gay ferenity was 
foon overcaft. Advices arrived from Spain and Gaul. In the 
former, Galba had thrown off the malk ; in the latter, Vindex 

was at the head of a powerful army. Nero fliuddered at the 

# 

news; indignation foon fucceeded ; he threatened to punifli the 
rebels with death; his frivolous paflions took their turn; he 
went to fee the athletic exercifes, and tuned his guitar. In that 
manner he pafled eight or ten days; no orders given; no letter 

? C 2 tO 
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to the fenate; not a word efcaped from him; he fmothered alt 
in Men filence. Frefh tidings arrived from Gaul; the procla, 
mations, which Vindex publifhed in every quarter, were de¬ 
livered to him ; he found himfelf called, in a ftyle of contempt, 
Oenobarbus (w J, and a vile comedian. Enraged’ at the indignity 
offered to his talents, he flatted up in a fudden fury, overturned 
the banqueting-table, wrote to the fenate to exert the ftrength of 
the empire, and, to- fire them with indignation, added in pathetic 
terms, “ Judge yourfelves, confcript fathers, judge . of the info- 
14 lence of Vindex; in his own words fee the malignity of that 
« audacious rebel. He has dared' impioufly to fay that I have a 
“ bad voice, and play ill on the guitar ” A complaint of- that 
importance could not fail to make an impreffion on the fathers. 
They paffed a decree, declaring Galba a public enemy, and pro- 
mifing a reward of ten millions of fefterces for the head of Vin¬ 
dex. The Gaul, with fuperior magnanimity, offered his own 
head (x) Ur whoever fhould bring him that of Nero. If he freed 
the world from a monfter, he fet no value- on his own life j he 

then would die contents 


Virginius Rufus, who, at that time, commanded on the Upper 
Rhine, had received orders to take the field againft the rebels in 
Gaul. Whether that officer afpired to the imperial dignity, 
feems to be a problem not folved by any of the hiflorians. It is. 

certain that the legions, feeing the miferfes occafioned by Nero’s 
tyranny, and at length difgufted by the contemptible frolics of 

an emperor, who rendered it ridiculous to obey him, made a 
tender of the empire to their own general, whom they refpeded 
for his military talents, and the virtues of moderation. . Virgi¬ 
nius declined the offer. If he nourifhed ambition in his heart, 
he thought it beft to fupprefs it in that juncture, and wait for 
future events. It belonged, he faid, to the fenate, and the fenate 
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ily, not to the legions, to difpofe of the fovereignty.- Whatever 


were 
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ndignation, faw a rebel chieftain and his conquered country¬ 
men joined in a league to give an emperor to the miftrefs of 
the world. He refolved to collect his forces^ and march in 


quell ol 

union; 

factions 


the enemy. Gaul was far from adting with a fpirit of 
Internal dilfenfions divided the Hates into contending 
The Sequani (y) t the j£dui, and Arverni followed the 
of Vindex.- The Lingones, and the people of Rheims, 
led to flavery, and hating the oppofite party, declared 


for Nero; 


Vienne 


ifity 


fide of Vindex; the latter, with a pretended regard for 


oath 


of fidelity, efpoufing the caufe of Nero. In that difpofition 
of the public mind, Virginius entered Gaul at the head of his 
legions, with a llrong reinforcement of Belgic auxiliaries, and 
the Batavian cohorts. He proceeded by rapid marches to Ve- 
fontium (zj, a city in league with Vindex. The inhabitants re- 


fufed to open their 

lay fieg 


inius pitched his camp, deters 
Vindex advanced to the relief 


of his confederates. The two armies were in fight of each 
other. The Gallic chieftain, little doubting that the Roman 
general’s opinion of Nero coincided with his own, thought it 
prudent, before he tried the ifliie of a battle, to negociate by his 


Various 


deputies.. He accordingly made his overtures, 
fengers pafled.between the two commanders, and an interview 

at laft took place. The refult was an agreement of fome kind, 

but what were the terms it-is fruitlefs now to. enquire. Hillory 


can 


has left us in the dark. All that 
that Virginius began to withdraw his forces, and Vindex with 
his army made his approach to the walls of the town. The le¬ 
gions faw the motions of the enemy, and, imagining that they 

meant 
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appendix meant to offer battle, refolved to begin the attack. The armies 

BOOK XVI. of the Upper and Lower Rhine were not enured to difcipline. 

"XTHT" Fierce, and difdaining all controul, they wanted no orders from 

A Si *3 ’ their general. A defperate engagement followed. The Gauls 
6B - ’ were unprepared, but their courage braved every danger. Both 

fides fought with impetuous fury; the Gauls refenting the 
treachery of their enemies; the Romans ffimulated by theii in¬ 
veterate animofity. Blood and carnage covered all the plain. 
The legions cut their way with dreadful flaughter, till the Gauls, 
having loft no lefs than twenty thoufand of their braveft troops, 
and feeing inevitable defiruftion on every fide, betook them- 
,felves to flight. Vindex exerted himfelf in every quarter of the 
field to prevent the maffacrebut his efforts were in vain. He 
faw the flaughter of his people, and concluded that Virginius 
had betrayed him, and the caufe of liberty. His enterprife de¬ 
feated, and no hopes of conqueft left, he refolved not to furvive 

a calamity fo unexpected. He fell upon his fword, and died on 
the field of battle. 


"Meanwhile 


Galba was em¬ 


ployed in fchemes of future grandeur. 


He 


and 


duftry allured the different ftates to his intereft. Cornelius Fuf- 
cus, a young man of illuftrious birth, went over to Galba, and 

drew with him the province of which he was governor. But the 
great acceflion of ftrength was from Lufitania. Otho, who had 
been the favourite of Nero, and his conftant companion in all 
his fcenes of riot and debauchery, had been for fome years at 

the head of that province. 


He 


the reader may remember (Wj, under colour of doing him ho¬ 
nour 5 but, in fad, to remove a rival, whom Nero dreaded, and 


diftance from Rome, in a ftate of 


banifhment. 




Bamfhment. Otho confidered himfelf as no better than a Rate 

* 

prifoner,- in a remote part of the empire. Refentment prompted 
him to revenge ; and ambition like his was eager to come forth 
from obfcurity, and ad a principal part on the great ftage of 
public bufinefs. He melted down all his maffy gold and filver; 

and, having converted it into coin, went with his whole treafure, 
and the forces of his province, to fupport the enterprife of an 
old man, who he knew, in the courfe of nature, could not long 
enjoy the fupreme authority. The other governors and pro¬ 
praetors followed his example. The Roman empire feemed to 
be transferred to Spain. Nero was at laft fenfible of his dan¬ 
ger.- He ordered the legions in Illyricum to advance by rapid 
marches into Italy; he recalled the troops that had been fent 
againft the Albanians to the borders of the Cafpian Sea; and he 
expeded the fourteenth legion, then in Brita 
out lofs of time to his affiftance. Diftraded 


by 


.filled all Italy, he forgot his hydraulic organ, and 


covered with confternation. His fears were foon dif- 


perfed. 


Letters from Virginius Rufus arrived 

Vindex, and the total overthrow of 
ern be.vond all bounds of iov. He c.c 


The 


ported Nero beyond all bounds of joy. 
fical inftruments; he tuned his harp, and warbled fongs of 
triumph. 
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In Spain, the minds of men were affeded in a very different 
manner. Galba faw an unexpeded reverfe of fortune. He 
blamed his own imprudence, and accufed the folly of an old; 
man, who, at the clofe of life, was weak enough to liften to the 
call of ambition. To try, if poffible, to retrieve his'affairs, he 
fent difpatches to Virginius Rufus, inviting him to a participa¬ 
tion of councils and of future grandeur. The offer was rejeded. • 

It was a maxim with Rufus, that the fenate and people had the 

foie 
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foie right of creating an emperor. The civil power, he faid, In 
every well conftituted government, ought to be fupreme; to 
obey is the virtue of a foldier. Galba had no refource left. 
-Half his cavalry fhewed themfelves alienated from his fervice, 

and were retained with difficulty. Dejeded, hopelefs, and ex¬ 
pecting certain deftruftion from the affaffins employed by Nero, 

he retired to the city of Clunia (bb) y and there relapfed into his 
former indolence. 


XIII. Nero was now at the fummit of his wifhes. He tri¬ 
umphed in the pride of his imagination over all his enemies. 
He had feen on his way from Naples a monumental fculpture, 
reprefenting a Gaul fa) overcome by a Roman foldier, and 
dragged along the ground by the hair of his head. The gods, 
he faid, prefented that objed to him as an omen of vidory, and 
their decree was happily fulfilled. Amidft all his frantic joy, 
•his worft enemies were in his own breaft. H is vices were un¬ 
dermining him with the army as well as the people. He raifed 
immoderate fupplies of money, and fquandered the whole with 
wild profufion. An occurrence happened, by which the city 
was thrown into a violent ferment. A ffiip arrived from Alex¬ 
andria, fuppofed to be loaded with corn, and, therefore, matter 

of joy to the populace, who dreaded a dearth of provifions. It 
may be eafily imagined what a turn their paffions took, when 
it was known that the veffel brought a freight of fand (b) from 
the banks of the Nile, to fmooth the arena for wreftlers and gla¬ 
diators. The difappointment excited, at firft, a laugh of fcorn 
and indignation; vulgar wit and fcurrilous jefts made Nero an 
cbjedt of contempt; and from contempt the tranfition to hatred, 
rage and filry is always fure, and often inftantaneous. Thu 
public clamour was loud and violent: the people, with one 

voice wiffied to be delivered from a monfter; they lamented 

) * 
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the fupport of a pernicious reign, began to murmur difcontent, book xvr. 
and to Ihew manifeft fymptoms of difaffedtion. * a. u. c. J 

Sii. 

A. D. 

Nymphidius and Tigellinus (c), who had often figured in 
fcenes of public iniquity, were joint prsefedts of the praetorian 
camp. The former, as has been mentioned, was the fon of a 
woman who proftituted her perfon to the flaves and freedmen 
of the emperor Claudius. Having recommended himfelf by his 
vices to the favour of Nero, he had the ambition to be thought 
the iflue of an intrigue between his mother, Nymphidia, and 
Caligula. Nymphidius and his colleague Tigellinus acted in 
concert, and jointly exerted their pernicious talents. They faw 
the difpofition of the foldiers, and, with the ingratitude of men 
who had raifed themfelves by their crimes, thought the oppor¬ 
tunity fair to ftrike a ftroke of perfidy. They began by bribes to 
infinuate themfelves into the affedtions of the praetorian guards, 
and, when they had fufficiently prepared them for a revolt, 
whifpered to the fenate, that Nero was deferted on every fide; 
that he had not a friend left; and that, by confequence, the 
whole legiflative authority was in the hands of the fathers. That 

alfembly remained for fome time in fufpenfe; timid, wavering, 
and irrefolute. The conjundture was dark and gloomy. Nero 
was alarmed; he paufed from his pleafures, and faw that fome 
deep defign was in agitation. To prevent it by one bold effort, 
he formed a refolution to maflacre the fenate, and, after fetting 
fire to the city a fecond time, to let loofe his whole colledtion of 
wild beafts, to devour the people in the general confternation, 
and fave himfelf by flying into Egypt. This horrible fcheme 
was no fooner conceived than brought to light by one of his 
favourite eunuchs. This mifcreant had been, for fome • time, 
fubfervieut to the vices of his mafter, and lived with him in the 

Vol. II. ' 3 D deareft 
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deareft intimacy. Prom a perfon fo beloved nothing was con¬ 
cealed. He was the confidential friend of the emperor, not only 
in fcenes of riot, but alfo in the moft important councils. But 
the jealoufy of an upflart, raifed above his bafe condition, is 
eafily alarmed. The favourite (d) thought himfelf flighted. 
Kis pride was roufed, and, to revenge the injury, he difcovered 

the particulars of the intended malfacie.. 


A defitrn fo black and horrible raifed the general indignation. 

® ^ ^ t 1 1 /I__ Vvnrl' 


The 


debafed their faculties. 


faw 


and yet could not refolve to ad with vigour. Nymphidius tried 
by every means to infpire them with zeal and couiage. 


He 

affe&ions 


mifed 

of 


authority, a reward 


to each legionary foldier throughout the armies of the empire; 
a. fum fo prodigious, that, as Plutarch obferves, it could not be 
raifed without worfe tyranny, and more violent rapine, than had 
been felt during the whole reign of Nero. The promife proved, 
afterwards, fatal to Galba, but ferved the purpofes of a man 
wLn wns bent on the ruin of Nero, and, by railing the mi 


litary above the civil authority, intended to introduce into the 
political fyftem, two pernicious maxims; the firft, that emperors, 
were to be created in the camp, not in the fenate ; and, fecondly, 
that the imperial dignity was venal, to be, for the future, fet up 
to fale, and difpofed of by the fokliers to the high eft bidder. 


Having fettled his meafures, and laid the plan of a revolution,, 
he did not as yet think it time to throw off the mafk, but, to 
complete his work, chofe to proceed by fraud and diflimulation. 
He went with Tigellinus to the palace, and, with an air of deep 

affliction,. 
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affliction, informed Nero of his danger. “ All,” he faid, M is loft; 
<c the people, aflembled in feditious tumults, call aloud for ven- 
geance; the praetorian guards abandon your caufe; and the 
“ l’enate is ready to pronounce a dreadful judgment. You have 
il only one expedient left, and that is, to make your efcape, and 

<c leek a retreat in Egypt.” In this manner the two men, who 

had been raifed from the dregs of the people, left their bene¬ 
factor. In all his fcenes of vice and cruelty they had been 
his chief abettors, and they now abandoned him at his utmoil 
need. 
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Nero faw the fad reverfe of his affairs. From his armies he 
could expeCt no fupport. The troops on their march towards 
the Cafpian fea had been recalled, but a long repofe was necef- 
fary to revive the fpirits of men well nigh exhaufted by inceffant 
fatigue. The legions from Illyricum returned with alienated 
minds. Scorning to difguife their fentiments, they fent a depu¬ 
tation to Virginius on the Upper RJhine, expreffing their ardent 
defire, that he would yield to the requeft of the legions under 

his command, and accept the imperial dignity. Eight Batavian 
cohorts had Ihewn a fpirit of difaffeCtion, and the praetorian 
guards were under the influence of Nymphidius. In this def- 
perate fituation Nero looked round for afliftance, but he looked 
in vain. He wandered through the apartments of his palace, 
and all was folitude. Lie, who but a few days before was the 
god of the fenate and the people, was now in dread of being 
their victim. Confcience began to exercife her rights. Her 
voice was heard; Nero reviewed his crimes, and fliuddered with 
horror and remorfe. He repeated in defpair and anguifh of 
heart, a line, which, when perfonating CEdipus, he had often 
declaimed on the public ftage (e): “ My wife, my father, and 
Kit my mother doom me dead.” Of all his courtier-fry, and all 

O 
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the hour of 


- J 

Sporus, the eunuch ; Phaon (f) 


have; and Epaphroditus, his fecretary. 
foldiers on duty, to proceed with all expedition to Oftia, and 

J _ . , 11 T7_'T'Vio WPVP. 


The 

^ r - 

afked him in half a line (g) 

He went 


not willing to obey. One of them . _ 

from Virgil, “ Is it then fo wretched a thing to die ? 

to the Servilian gardens,, carrying with him a vial of fwift- 

fpeeding poifon, which had been prepared by the well-known (h) 

.He returned to his chamber, 

The agitations of his mind al- 

** m 4 1 1 1 


Locufta; but his refolution failed 

and threw himfelf 
lowed no reft. He 


J.UWQU 11.W 1WUI - x ' .... . 

to end his wretched being. That office no one was willing to 

.. i • r i r _i At* Thriven to the. lcllti 


himfelf 


UCUUl Ill) aiiu. *****~- w — . J 

defpair, and frantic with remorfe and fear, he cried out m 

* r • 1 _ J nnrl T ranHOt 1111 Cl clU 


My friends defert me, and I cannot find 


“ enemy.” He ri 
to throw himfelf 


into tke Tiber. He changed 

thought of flying into Spain, there to furrender 


uit mercy ^ — -- ; . . r ^ 

projeds prefented themfelves to his mind, in quick fucceflion, 

increafing the tumult of his pafiions, and ferving only to diftrad 
him more. To try his powers of eloquence was another expe¬ 
dient that occurred to him. For that purpofe he propofed to go 

« « f ■ ■ j . _ 


But no {hip was ready at Oftia. 


V ariou s 


forth in a mourning garb 


from 


< # * 

Should their obdu- 


Jr- 7 * 

rate hearts remain impenetrable to 


foft 


fuafive 


of his. prerogative, he had 


of EevPU where 


me wuiil, -- — _ ... 

in the character of prsefed, he might give free fcope to his moi- 

. ... . • r* i. ___ * Vm if* n 


dinate paflions 


feemed to promife fuccefs 
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ray of reflection ftruck him with hidden horror. The' popu- appendix 

TO 

lace, without waiting to hear the divine accents of that har- book xvr. 
monious voice, might break out into open fedition, and in a . u. c. 

their fury tear their prince limb from- limb. What courfe could a! d. 
he purfue ? Where could he hide himfelf ? He looked 62 ' 

round in wild defpair, and alked his remaining companions. 

Is there no lurking-place? no fafe recefs, where I may have 
time to confider what is to be done ? Phaon, his freedman, 
propofed to conduct him to an obfcure villa (i) y which he 
held in his poffeflion, at the diftance. of about four miles from. 

Rome. 

Nero embraced the offer. There was no time to be loft. H$ 
went forth in all his wretchednefs; without a Ihoe to his feet; 
nothing on him but his clofe tunic; no outfide garment; and no 
imperial robe. In order to difguife himfelf, he -fnatched am old 
rufty cloak, and, throwing it over - his- Ihoulders, covered his head, 
and held a handkerchief before his face. In that condition he 

mounted his horfe, fubmitting with a daftard fpirit to an igno¬ 
minious flight, without any attendants except Phaon, the freed* 
man; Epapbroditus, the fecretary; and Sporus, the eunuch, 
with another, whofe name Aurelius- Victor fays was Neophytus. 

In this manner Nero palled the laft of his nights.- At the dawn 
of day, the prsetorian guards deferted their ftation at the palace, 
and joined their comrades in the camp, wdiere, by the influence 
and direction of Nymphidius, Galba was proclaimed emperon 
The fenate met, and, after a Ihort debate, confirmed the nomi¬ 
nation of the praetorian guards. The time was-at length arrived, 
when that affembly could aCt with authority. They refolved- 

to mark the day by a decree worthy of a Roman fenate. With 

* 

one voice they declared the tyrant, who had trampled on all laws- 
human and divine, a public enemy (k ),. and, by their fentence,. 

condemned. 
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condemned him to differ death, according to the rigour of an¬ 
cient laws, and the practice of the old republic. 

XIV. Nero, in the mean time, made the bell of his way to¬ 
wards the freedman’s villa. He heard the praetorian camp ring 
with acclamations, and the name of Galba founded in his eai. 

A man at work in a field adjoining to the road, darted up at the 
found of horl'emen preffing forward with expedition, and be- 

faid, “ Thofe people are hot in purfuit of Nero. 


hold! he 


afked 


they drew near to Phaon’s houi'e, Nero was alarmed by a lud- 
den accident.' His liurfe ftarted at a dead carcafs that lay on 
the fide of the road ; and the veil, in confequence of the violent 
motion, falling from his face, a veteran, who had been difmiffed 
from the fervice, knew his matter, and fainted him by his name. 
The fear of being detefted made the fugitive prince and his fol¬ 
lowers puftr forward with their utmoft fpeed. Being arrived at 
„ diftance from the houfe, they dtd not think it fare *" 


enter it in a public manner, 
field overgrown with reeds (l) 


Nero difmounted, and crolfcd a 
Phaon advifed him to lie con- 


cealed in a fand-pit, till he prepared a fubterraneous paffage into 
the houfe. That, fold Nero, were to bury myfelf alive. He 
fcooped up fome water out of a muddy ditch, and, having al¬ 
layed his third, alked in a doleful tone, “ Is that the beverage 
■“ to which Nero has been ufed i” An opening was made m the 

wall on one fide of the manlion, and Nero crept through it. 

^ 1 1 ... M 


•He was conducted to a chambei, m 
wretchednefs. In that mean room 
meaner bed (in), and alked for fom 


he threw himfelf on a 

nourifhment. They of- 
tl-iat bis domach fickened 


at the fight. 


1 y L/UU -- ' 

The water was foul, but third obliged him to 


naufeous drat; 


His frien 


no nope 

was 
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was left; they dreaded his impending ruin, and advifed him to 
refcue himfelf by one manly deed from an ignominious death. 
Nero lignilied his affent j but lie ftudied delay, fond to linger 

his funeral were neceffary. He 
fuited to the dimenfions of his 


dug, 


hill in life. Preparation 
ordered a trench to be 

body (n)\ a quantity of wood to be colledied for the funeral 
pile; and pieces of marble to be brought to form a decent co¬ 
vering for his grave. He bewailed his unhappy lot; tears 
gufhed at intervals; he heaved a piteous figh, and faid to his 
friends (oh “ What a mufician the world will lofe 1” 


APPENDIX 

TO 
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During this fcene of delay and cowardice, a meflenger, ac¬ 
cording to Phaon’s orders, arrived with papers from Rome. 
Nero feized the packet. He read with eagernefs, and found 
himfelf, not only declared a public enemy, but condemned to 


fuffer death, with the rigour of 


b 


He afked 
: ? He w 


of 


faftened between two flakes, and his body entirely naked, fuf- 


of a flow 


The fear 


fliort- 


paffion, which for the moment had the appearance of courage. 


He 


if meditating feme prodigious deed, tried the points of both; 
then calmly replaced them in their fcabbards, faying, “ The fatal 


“ moment is not yet come. He turned- to Sporus, and re- 
quefted him to begin the funeral lamentation. “ Sing the me- 
“ lancholy dirge; and offer the laft obfequies to your friend.’* 
Pie call; his eyes around him : And why, he faid, why will not 
forne one difpatch himfelf, and teach me how to die ? He paufed 
for a moment, and fhed a flood of tears. Pie ftarted up, and . 
cried out, in a tone of wild defpair, “ Nero, this is infamy; you 
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Unger in difgrace ; this is no time for dejefted paffion 


for manly fortitude 


{boner 


of horfes 


nified by repeating a line from Homer (f) 


ufe. This he fig- 
The fa£t was, the 


{hould 


*- 0 

undergo the judgment which they 


b 


commiffion 


feized 


and. Nero 
The ftroke 


feeble 


} diiu - 

Epaphroditus lent his affiftance, and the next 

T T 1 .1 _ on/1 


mortal 


centurion 


feeing Nero in a mangled condition, ran — 
fiftance, pretending that he came with a friendly 

.the wour 

his laft. 


Nero had not breathed 


He raifed his languid eyes, and faintly 




fidelity (q) 


The ferocity of 
His eyes 


His eyes fixed and glaring, and every reauuc — 

warring paffions, he looked more ftern, more grim, and tern e 


feature fwelled with 


than ever, 


Nero died in the thirty-fecond year of his age, on the eleventh 
day of June, after a reign of thirteen years, feven months, and 
twenty-eight days (r). The news was received at Rome with 
all denotations of j oy. The populace ran wild about the 
facets, with the cap of liberty on their heads W- The forum 
founded with acclamations. Icelus, a freedman, who managed 
Galba’s affairs at Rome, had been thrown into pnfon by Nero; 
but on the fudden acceffion of his mailer, he was now become a 
man in power and high authority. He confented that. Nero s 
body (hould be committed to the flames at the place where 
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♦ 

he died. The funeral rites were performed without delay, and 
without pomp. His remains were conveyed to the monumental 

s 

vault of the Domitian family, his paternal anceftors. The urn 

was carried by two female fervants, and Acte (t), the famous 

♦ 

concubine. The fecrecy, with which the obfequies were per¬ 
formed, was the caufe of fome untoward confequences, that af¬ 
terwards difturbed the commonwealth. A doubt remained in 
the minds of many, whether Nero had not made his efcape into 


Afia or Egypt. 


proflig 


reign, had led a life of pleafure, and were, by confequence, en- 
amoured of Nero’s vices, paid every mark of refpedt to his me¬ 
mory, willing, at the fame time, to believe that he ftill furvived. 

ifed a tomb, and, for feveral years (u), dreffed it with the 
of fpring and fummer. The Parthians honoured his 


flowers 


memory, and, being afterwards deluded by an impoftor, who 

led the name of Nero, were ready, with the ftrength of 


their 


('w)i to efpoufe his caufe. The 


of 


ended with Nero: he was the laft, and perhaps the worft, 
of that illuftrious houfe. 
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XV. In that age, when the public mind was overcaft with 
gloomy apprehenfions and religious fear, fuperftition faw por- 


(*) 


awful 


noftics. Rivers were faid to have changed their courfe, and to 
have flowed in a new diredion to their fountain-head; a tree, 
that had flood for ages, coeval with the foundation of Rome, 
fell fuddenly to the ground; the laurel planted by Li via, which 
had fpread with fuch prodigious increafe, that in every triumph 
it fupplied the Caefars with their vidorious wreaths, withered 
at the root; the temple of the Csefars being ftruck with light¬ 
ning, the heads of all the ftatues tumbled down at once; and the 


Vo L 


3 E 


marble 
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fceptre fell from the hands of Auguftus 


By thefe and 


of the gods was fuppofed 
frantic ioy hailed the aufj 


i V * —j X 

4 

sera of returning liberty. 

_ 4 


every 


sera oi returning - tn 

virtue was extinguilhed. A people who had been taught 

crouch under the yoke of bondage, thought no more of a flee 
conftitution. With the ufual inconftancy of a fickle mulmu e, 
they relapfed into their habitual fervitude, and m a fttam of a at¬ 
tic 'rapture began to roar for a new mailer. The name of Galba 


facets of Rome, and filled 


ex 


camp wiui inuuw V-A -u i 

and ardour for his fervice. The .pnetonan, -gpSrds thought of 

nothing but the donative promifed in his name*, an ymp 1 
dins, the author of that meafure, had- no .doubt but the ioldters 


themfelves 


«i7J: minds with the dating profpeD of a reward fo truly 


.gnificent 


fficulty 


of 


bufmefs 


Tpp ng the iavourne - 7 „ , 

to fee Nero’s dead body, and, having enabled himfelf to be an 

for Clunia in Spain (i), to inform 


feat 


of 


Nymphidius 


V CK\J A - A 

and the concurrent decree of the fenate 
the ppportunity to figure as the pnncipa 

nf rmhlic bufmefs. He had accomplifhed ; 


fudden revolution, and, being high in favour 


found 



aflembly 


tame <wu - / • -n. /■„„*. 

The confuls, without confulting the arrogant mtmfter, fen 

their difpatches to Galba, with the decree by which he was 

r • . iz j *V»io npw man a.S «l 

declared emperor. This was 


confidered 
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of difrefpedt fcj, and it was with difficulty 


giftrat 


Fluffied with fuceefs, and 


of 


pofteroufly to form fchemes of vaft ambition. Under an em¬ 
peror at the age of feventy-three (d ), worn out with cares, and 

weary of public bufinefs, he flattered himfelf that he fliould be 

0 

able, under the appearance of being the fecond in the ftate, to 
wreft into his ow n hands the fupreme authority; and, fliould 
Galba’s infirmities fink under the fatigue of a long journey, he 
had the hardinefs to afpire to the fucceffion. Having conceived 
this -mad projed, he refolved to remove every obftacle, and, with 


commiffion (e) 


prsefed 


acting 
)n of 1 


Men 


fular rank, who had commanded armies and governed provinces, 
did not blufli to pay their court to him. The fenate (f) a&ed 
with the fame fervile adulation. They crowded to his levee, 
and fuffered him to prefcribe the form and fubftance of every 
decree that pafled. The populace broke out with licentious fury, 
and Nymphidius, effectually to feduce the vulgar mind, encou¬ 
raged the madnefs of the times. The images and ftatues of Nero 


ftreets 


A crew 


of vile incendiaries fpread confternation through the city; a 
fcene of blood and maflacre followed^, and the innocent fell 
in one promifcuous carnage with the guilty. Mauricus beheld 
the phrenfy of the multitude with fuch inward horror, that he 
could not help faying in the fenate, “ Let us take care that we 
“ have not reafon to regret the lofs of Nero (h)." 
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Nymphidius fo,on pi 


that Iiis hopes of being the only 


ftatefman in power, and of governing the Roman world in the 

w 

emperor’s nam€, could not be entertained with any profpe£t 

of 


3 E 2 
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He knew by certain intellgence that Vimus, Laco : 


(i) 


Galba. The lcheme of 


moft 


doned; due u uwuc r_ir 

tion. He was refolved to depofe the emperor, whom he him 
had created, and, by another revolution, to faze the 
dignity. To forward this deftgn, he fent difpatches to Galba ( 6 ), 
Prating the danger of entering the city at a time when the who e 

o 0 _ _ 1 r •. j ,1-1 a tpvmpnt i 

empire was in c 


onvulfion 


German 


I^IOCUUS iVieU-Ct. t-AUltcer -- 

were difaffeSed, and the legions in Syria and Judaea prepated 
difpute with the praetorian guards the right of crating an cm- 
neror. In the mean time a dark confpiracy was formed. Nym- 
phidius planned his meafures with difpatch and vigour, deter¬ 
mined to feize the fupreme power. He drew into his eague a 
number of both fexes, all of great confideration, and extenfive 

influence. Claudius Celfus was his inttn 

the folly of the enterpril'e, and with freedom an . mceri y a 

vifed Nymphidius to defill from a wild attempt in which he 

could not expea the fupport of the people or the fenate. The 

is not, he faid, a Angle family in Rome, willing to give the name 

- - - 1 • 1 ■ That remonftrance had 


faw 


(0 


effect 


meeting 


All agreed that no 


J * 

time was to be loft. 


very 


UlilC vvao IU ^ - J # r 

night, and to condud Nymphidius to the praetorian camp, where 

they had no doubt but with one voice he would be dec are em¬ 
peror of Rome. On Rich an nrcafion it was neceffary t ™ f 


fhould 


fuitable 


Varro (m) 


loioiers, m a — tr _ j 1 . ir . 

venal orator, compofed a fpeech for that purpofe, and the dine- 


himfelf with borrowed 


The 
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defig 


Antonius Honoratus (n) 


camp, who had acquired a great military character, and was, be- 
fides, refpedted for his unblemifhed honour, and unfhaken fide¬ 
lity. Towards the clofe of day, he called a meeting of the 
prastorians, and, after laying open, in detail, all the circumftances 

of the plot, delivered a fpeech in fubftance as follows (o): 


CC 


How 


« or our evil genius, hurry us on from one treafon to another ? 
« A few days only have elapfed, fince you depofed Nero. In 
« that bufinefs you behaved like men, who felt for the public 

• « 1 • r . 1 

“ good. You had 
« flagitious tyrant juftified the a£t. You are recent from that 


every 


wherefore 


You de- 


“ clared for Galba, and why now abandon him ? Why with 


“ unheard of treachery 




felves ere 
murdered 


Has 


Has 


Has 


“ pofed the imperial dignity to contempt and ridicule ? Has 
« tuned his harp on the flage, or driven a curricle in the race ? 


And yet, notwithftanding all the flagitious deeds of that 
“ hardened monfter, in fpite of all his vices, we fupported him, 
“ blufhing indeed for his follies, and fmarting under his tyranny. 
« We adhered to him with fidelity; and if, in the end, we 
« thought fit to create another emperor, Nymphidius was the 


of 


artifi 


“ believe that Nero deferted us firft, and fled to Egypt. We 
“ concluded that he had abdicated, and, by confequence, what 
tt we did, was an ad of neceflity. And what is our defign at 

u prefent l 


? What 


What 


of 


Muff 
Shall a 
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from the family of the Servii; a relation of Qu 


it 


tus 



A. U. C. 

821. 

A. D, 

6S. 
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« tus Catulus, and by ties of affinity conneded with Livia (p), 
« t he wife of Auguftus; fay, my fellow foldiers, ihall fuch a 
“ man be depofed and murdered, to make way for the fon of 
« Nymphidia ? It was his treachery, his bafe ingratitude that 
“ occafioned the death of Nero : let him fuffer the juftice due 
« to his crime ; and let us give proof of our fidelity. Let us 
« de f erve the efteem of Galba, by delivering him from a 

“ traitor. 


This fpeech made an impreffion on the foldiers. One mind, 

one fentiment pervaded the whole camp; Galba was their em¬ 
peror and they would acknowledge no other. This was followed 
by a ’general Ihout. Nymphidius heard the found, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the camp (q). Whether he thought that the acclama¬ 
tions of the men were in his favour, or that his prefence was 

neceffary to quell an infumaion, cannot now be known. He 

went attended by a numerous train, and a blaze of torches, with 

the fpeech compofed for him by Cingonius Varro, ready in his 

hand to be read aloud to the foldiers. The gates of the camp were 

Ihut and guards were ftationed on the ramparts. Nymphidius 

defired to know, by whofe order they were under arms ? The 

men anfwered with one voice, We are armed in the caufe of 

Galba, and we know no other emperor. Nymphidius had not 

the prudence to retire from the w'alls. Diflimulation he thought 

would cloak his defign. He commended the zeal of the pra- 

torians, and affured them that he, and his followers, were the 

avowed friends of Galba. The fentinels opened the gates. 

Nymphidius entered with fome of his friends: the pafs was 

immediately fecured; and the foldiers attacked him fword in hand. 

He endeavoured to fave himfelf in a tent, but was purfued, and 

maffacred on the fpot. His body, on the following day, was 

dragged through the camp, a fpcclacle for public view. Such 

was 
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was the end of a low-born bafe incendiary, who faw, that, in 
the general profligacy of the times, the weak were the willing 
dupes of the wieked. By forming a league with the moft 
abandoned, he flattered himfelf, that the loweft of mankind, who 
in better times could not hope to be entrufted with the rank 
of a common centurion, might boldly alpire to make himfelf 

mafter of the Roman empire. 


XVI. An account of all that paflfed was conveyed to Galba 


fpeed 


of 


taking a part in the mad projects of Nymphidius, were feized, 


form 


Cingonius Varro, at that time conful eledt, was in the number; 

and, what was very extraordinary, Mithridates (a J, the dethroned 
king of Pontus, who had furrendered to Claudius, and from that 

time lived at Rome, was hurried to execution, without being 


heard in his defence, 
unhappy viftim. He 


(b) 


ft 


* * W 

commiffion, the very appointment was deemed afufficient ciime. 
Thefe bloody executions were inaufpicious in the opening of a 
new reign. The cruelty of Nero feemed to be renewed, when 
the people expe&ed a milder government, and a regular admi- 
niftration of law and juftice. The fate of Turpi 
city with.murmurs of difcontent. It was known 


filled 


that 


prefided at the execution; and that a man of 


Ihould 


appeared to 


be a continuation of the late reign, and the triumph of vice over 
every virtue. 


Galba fet out from Spain, proceeding by flow marches, and ftill 

taring the military robe of a general officer, with a dagger (c) 

6 hanging 
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appendix hanging from his neck down to his bread. Stiong fufpicion, a 
book°xvi. fenfe of injuries, and dark miftruft, with other paff.ons unworthy 
'TvT J Of a prince, lay lurking in his heart. Before he began his jour- 
A S =' D ney, Obultronius Sabinus (d), and Cornelius MarceUus, two 
«• governors of provinces in Spain, who had fliewn no inclination 

to his party, were put to death by his order. Betuus Chilo 
met with the fame fate in Gaul. Difpatches were alfo fent to 
Garrucianus, in Africa, commanding the immediate execution of 
Clodius Macer (e), the proprietor of the province, who was 
known to have concerted meafures for a revolt. It happened, 
however, that Calvia Crifpinilla (f), the famous manager of 
Nero’s pleafures, arrived in Africa, and inGnuated herfelf into 

the fecret councils of the governor. By her advice he formed 

a refolution to eftablifh for himfelf a new province independent 
of Rome. Their fcheme, for that purpofe, was to lay an em¬ 
bargo on all Grips loaded with corn, in order to affllfl the city 
of Rome with all the miferies of famine. A legion was alfo 
raifed; and Macer, at the head of a confiderable army, was on 
the eve of renouncing all fubjection to Rome, when Papirius, a 

centurion fent by order of Galba, gained accefs to his prefence, 
and ftabbed him to the heait# 

/ 

Fonteius Capito (g), who commanded the legions on the 
Lower Rhine, was put to death about the fame time. It was this 

officer that fent Julius Civilis (b) a. prifoner to Rome, during 
the reign of Nero. The charge was without foundation, and, 
in time, was the fatal caufe of the deftruaive war, in which 

Rome was involved by the fierce refentment of that warlike 

chief. Avarice was the vice of Capito. He was in hafte to 

grow rich, and felt no fcruple about the means. Ambition was 

laid to his charge, but an unguarded expreffion was the only 

evidence again!! him. It happened that he fat in judgment on a 

foldier, 
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foTdier accufed of a capital crime, and condemned him to fuffer appendix 
death. “ Know, faid the prifoner, that I appeal' to. Caffar.” 

Gapito rofe, and, placing himfelf on a higher feat, told the man, 

Now appeal to Caffar : make your defence in his prefence.” 

The foldier obeyed, .and was fent to execution. This tranfadion 
was reported to Fabius Valens (i) t who commanded a legion in 
the Lower Germany: an officer of acknowledged ability, intrepid, 


u 


l ambitious j eager in the purfuit of 
fignalize himfelf by fome bold exploit; 


Dnours, and 
The oppor¬ 


tunity now occurred, and he refolved to feize it. Crilpinus, a 


a (k), was devoted to his fervice 
affaffin. and Fonteius Capito fell ; 


In that man he found 
idim. The death of 


that commander Valens concluded would be confiderable merit 

with the new emperor. He loft no time, but fent an exprefs to 

inform Galba of what he had done, with zeal, for the fervice of 

his fovereign. He added, in the fame letter, that the legions on 
the Upper Rhine had made a tender of the empire to Virginius 

Rufus, who remained in fufpenfe, and, with affeded delays, 


his 


Galba received the news of 


Gap 


fecret fatisfadion 


b 


prudent to connive, than openly to approve. Virginius was ftill 
a dangerous rival. In order to draw him away from the army, 
and free himfelf from all danger in that Quarter, he invited him 
tn an amicable interview, having: fecretly appointed Hordeonius 


Flaccus to fucceed to the command of the legions 


ftratagem 


fucceeded. The conqueror of Vindex went 
and found himfelf the dupe of pretended friendfhip 
with a cold reception, very different from what was due to the 


to the meeting. 

He met 


eftablifh 


legiflative power of the 
a fpedator of the diftr; 

Vol, II. 


He 


3 


that 
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A V . C. 

•t L \ . 

A. 0. 


th.ofe fcene r . f lilood and horror (l) 


was the recompenfe of uncommon vi. me. 


reafon 


He 


V - « 

of Rome willing to acquiefce, and peace in every part ot 


empire 


He 


affumed the name Cm) of Caefar 


But even in that 


teration. 


i fimplicity of his manners fuffered no ah 
frugality, the fame contempt of pomp and 

Vinius covered 

10. who attended 


luxury, and the fame aufterity hill remained 
his table with a profufion of luxury; 


court. 


alcade into Italy, difplayed all the magnificence of Nero s 
Galba ftill preferved his rules of ancient frugality, and 


condemned the 


parade (n) 


inflexible 


fhewed himfelf ready to punifh, and flow to reward, 
manners no affability, no engaging courtefy. During the 
of his march he never once endeavoured, by an ad of conde 


He 
In his 

whole 


fcenfion 
Italy confifted, at that 


affe&ions of the people. The army 

of four different clafles of 


namely, the legions, both foot and cavalry, compofed chiefly of 
Roman citizens; the auxiliary forces, drafted from the hates in 
alliance with Rome; the body of marines, levied in the tributary 


haves 


the fer 


of Rome; and 


ourthly, the gladiators, who were to fhed their blood in battle, 
if the occafion required, or in the circus, for the diverfion of the 
populace. The marines, claffed, as above, in the third divifion* 
were called forth by Nero, when he projected a war on the 


borders of the Cafpian fea 
The men colleded upon f 


% 

occafion amounted to a prodigi 


the 


Being info 




— — - r 

ed that Galba was near at hand, they rufhed forth 
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ous body to the Milvian bridge, about three miles from Rome, 
where they befet the road, obftrudted the emperor’s train, and, 
with violent clamour, demanded a confirmation of their military 
rank, with an eagle to diftinguifh their legion, and an allotment 
of winter quarters (o). Their application, they were told, was 
out of feafon, but might be renewed at a more convenient time 
and place. The anfwer was deemed evafive, and nothing fhort 

of an abfolute refufal. The men were fired with indignation ; 
a mutiny enfued ; they advanced fword in hand, determined to 
extort by force what they confidered asp a legal right. Galba 
was not of a temper to yield to fudden emergencies. He or- 

an infolent rabble. The cavalry 
rulhed on to the charge with impetuous fury, and, meeting with 
a feeble refiftance, cut their way with dreadful daughter. It is 

faid that no lefs than feven thoufand were put to the fword. 
The reft fubmitted at difcretion, and were afterwards ordered to 
be decimated. 


dered his foldiers to difperfe 


APPENDIX 

TO 

BOOK xvr. 


A. U. C. 

82 I. 

A. D. 
68 »- 


This tragic cataftrophe fpread a general confternation. Galba 
entered the city of Rome through a fcene of blood, and men 
cxpedted nothing lefs than a renewal of all the cruelties of 
Nero’s reign. He carried with him many virtues, but he had 
in his train Titus Vinius, Cornelius Laco, and Icelus, his freed- 
man (p); three pernicious minifters, who gained an entire 
afcendant over a venerable, but indolent, old man, and by their 
vices occafioned the dreadful calamities, which, in the following 
year, overwhelmed themfelves, their mafter, and the public. 
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table. 


, Cossutia, Julius Ctcfar’s firft wife, of an equeftnan fa- 
J y and mmoierateiy rich. Ctefar marriedl her when he was 

young, and was foon divorced. 

* Cornel i A, Caafar’s fecond wife. She was the daughter of 

b „ • _r.,i .q.rlla tried in va-rn to compel J. ^iai 


Cinna, four times conful. 
to repudiate her. 
of Csefar, f. i, 6 


He 


Suet. Life 


Life of J 


She mar- 


Tttt iA daughter of Julius Csfar b y . 

ri ed Servilius C*pio, and, being divorced from him, 

wife of Pompey the Great, A. U. 695 - 0 

Her funeral oration was fpoken by avius 
inftituted to her memory by Julius Csefar 


Honours 


Csefar. 


f. 21. 


7 


Cneius 


Magnus, born A. U.^648 


He 


married Julia, Caslar s d 
giftracy at the age of 
Csefar in the battle of 


He entered on the public ma 


He was 


U. 706 


•Veil 


book 


f. 29 


Juli 

death in iEgypt, 
Plutarch, Life of 


Pompey 


of Pompey the Great, by Juli 


of 


J. Csefar 


Died A. U. 701 


■Veil. Pater, book ii. f. 47 


U. 701 


. of Pompey, by Julia, Csefar’s daughter.. 
Plutarch, Life of J. Csefar. 

Pompiia daughter of Quintus Pompeius, grand-daughter 
, T P Svlla and third wife of Julius Catfar, who repudmted 

of Lucms Sylla and htrd Glodius. 

her on account of a iuppolea intrigue 


I 
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Being afked what was his reafon, he made anfwer, C as far’s wife 
mult not only be free from guilt, hut .alfo from fufpicion.—Suet, 
Life of Ctefar, f. 6. Plutarch, Life of Caefar. 

11. Calpurnia, daughter of L. Calpurnius Pifo, married to 
J. Caefar A. U. 695, After the death of her hufband Ihe fled 
for protection to Marc Anthony.—Suet. Life of Caef. f. 81. 

12. Julia, filter of Julius Caefar, being the daughter of C. J. 
Caefar the praetor, and Aurelia his wife. She was married to 
M, Atius Balbus.—Suet. Life of Auguftus, f. 4. 

# 

13. Marcus Atius Balbus, married Julia, the After of 
Julius 'Caefar. He was grandfather to Auguftus.—Suet. Life 
of Aug. f. 4. 

14. Atia, daughter of M. Atius Balbus, by his wife Julia, 
the After of J. Caefar. She married Caius O&avius, and by 
Kim was mother of Auguftus.—Suet. Life of Aug. f. 4. Tacit. 
Dialogue of Orators, f. 28. 

15. Caius Octavius, hufband of Atia, the daughter of M; 

Atius Balbus, by Julia, After of Julius Caefar. O&avius, after¬ 
wards the emperor Auguftus, was, of courfe, grand nephew to 
Julius Caefar.—Suet. Life of Aug. f. 3, 4, 5. 

16. Oct A vi A, daughter of Atia and Caius OCtavius, and 

After to Auguftus, She was promifed in marriage to Fauftus 
Sylla, but married Claudius Marcellus. After his death fhe mar¬ 
ried Marc Anthony. She was a woman of exemplary virtue, 
and great literary accomplilhments. She died A. U. 743. Au¬ 
guftus delivered her funeral panegyric.—Suet. Life of Jul. Caef. 
f. 27. • 1 

Vol. II. 3 G 17. Clau- 


7 


genealogical tabl 

litmus Marcellus, hufband of 06 


ther-in-law to Auguftus. -- - - - . 

nearly related to Csefar the didator, he was always an enemy to 

* - .^ n t t r 


He was conful A. U. 704 


Though 


his caufe.— Suet. Life of Jul. CxL i. 27 


Marcus Marcellus 


guftu's, and, confequently, nephew to Auguftus. 

o - n_ J hie nhr 1 


o£ 


great expedation, highly efteemed hy his uncle, and hy him- 

o * . nr ... penal dignity, xlc. 


fucceflion 


0 

died prematurely A. U. -73 


Auguftus paid diftinguifhed 


memory 


Tacit. Annal. ii. 

¥er. 883. 


f. 41. Annal. iiu f. 64 


Virgil, iEneid 


O'* 


19. Pompeia, daughter of Sextus Pompeius, promjfed m 
marriage to Marcus Marcellus, A. U. 71 J- 

Julia, daughter of Auguftus ^ 

Marcus Marcellus, A. U. 729. two 7 ears belore 


Caffius 


20 Marcella the elder, daughter of Claudius Marcellus. 
by his wife Odayla, and ftfter to the laft-mentloned Marcellus. 
She was firft married to Apuleius, and afterwards to Valenu. 


Meffala 


Suet. Life of Aug. f. 53 


hufband of Marcella the elder. He 


conful A. U, 


7 2 5 


-Dio Caffius 


22. 


Varilla, daughter of 


hufband Apuleius 


alfo grand niece to Auguftus. 

Being 
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Being condemned for adultery A. U. 77 G > was Aanilhed 
hundred miles from Rome.—Tacit. Annal. ii. f. 50. 

23. M. Valerius Messa.la Barbatus, fecond hulband 
of Marcella the elder. He was conful A. U. 742 — Suetonius, 

Life of Auguftus, f. 63. Life of Claudius, f. 26. 

$ 

24. M. Valerius Messala, fon of Valerius Meflala Bar¬ 
batus and of Marcella the elder. He was father of the famous 

Meflalina.—Suet. Life of Claudius, f. 26. 

25. DomitiaLepida, daughter of Antonia the younger, 
By her hufband Lucius Domitius Ainobarbus. She was the wife 
of the laft-mentioned Valerius Meflala, and mothei of IVIeflalina, 

a woman of debauched and profligate manners, and a violent 
impetuous fpirit; in point of beauty, riches, and vice, the rival 
of Agrippina, Nero's mother. She was condemned to death 
A. U. 807.— Tacit. Annal. xi. f. 37. Annal. xii. f. 64. See 
Suet. Life of Claudius, f. 2 6. Life of Nero, f. 7. 

26. Valeria Messalina, daughter of Valerius Meffala and 
Domitia Lepida. She was wife to the emperor Claudius; a wo¬ 
man of furious and till then unheard of lewdnefs. While Claudius 
was at Oftia, flic had the hardinefs openly to celebrate her nup¬ 
tials with Silius, and for that unparalleled crime was put to death 

A. U. 801.—Tacit. Annal. xi. f, 26. Suet. Life of Claudius, 

I 

f. 26. 


27 


Marcella 


lus and 


After to Auguftus 


She was ftrft married 


M. Juliu 


3G2 


Suetonius, 


411 
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Suetonius, Life of Auguftus, f. 63- Pluta. 
Anthony. 

For M. ViPSANius Agrippa, fee No. 47 


Life of 


28, The iifue of VipfaniusAgrippa, by his firft wife Marcella* 

before he was married to Julia, the daughter of Auguftus by his 
wife Scribonia.—Suet. Life of Aug. f. 63. 


29. Marcus Julius Antonfus, fon- of Marc Anthony 
the triumvir and Fulvia his wife. He married Marcella the 
younger, when repudiated by Agrippa. He was conful A. U. 

744; a man of libidinous paffions. He was put to death fof.his 

adulterous commerce with Julia, the daughter of Auguftus. The 
ode of Horace, Pmdarum quifquh jludtt amulari , is addreffed 
to him.—Tacit. Annal. iii. f. 18. Annal. iv. f. 44 * Hoiace, 

book iv. ode 2. 


30. Lucius Antonius, fon of M. Julius Antonius by 

Marcella the younger. On account of his father s guilt with 
Julia, he was fent in his infancy to Marfeilles, under a pretence 

of education, but, in faft, to a,place of exile,. He died. A. U.. 
778.— Tacit. Annal. iv. f. 44. 

31. Marc Anthony, the triumvir, fon of Marcus Anto¬ 
nius the celebrated orator. He was the fecond hufband of 
Odavia, lifter to Auguftus, A. U. 714 ; but being in love with 
Cleopatra, he repudiated Odtavia A. U. 722. After the aflaflir* 
nation of Julius C sc far, he feized the. public treafure, which was 
depofited in the- temple of Ops- . He was at all times a turbulent 

and dangerous citizen ; during the triumvirate, headlong, furious* 
and oppreffive. The rage, with which he pufhed on the pro- 
fcription, rendered him deteftable. The fupreme power was 
often within his reach, but all his actions proved him unworthy. 
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of that elevation. He was defeated at Adium A. U. 724. 

The murder of Cicero configned his name to eternal infamy. 
By the manner of his death he effaced much of the lhame that 
branded his former condud. —See Velleius Paterculus, book ii. 
f. 60 and 87. Pliny the elder, book vii. f. 45, Plutarch, Life 
of Anthony. Cicero, Philippic Orations. 


The infcriptions of him on medals are, Marcus Antonins , 
Marci Films , Marci Nepos , Augur , Imp erat or, Conjul defignatus 

iterum et tertium , Triumvir Republic a conjlituendce, 


32. Antonia the elder, daughter of Ai 
by Odavia filter to Auguftus. She married 
barbus. She is called by Tacitus, Antonia the. younger, which 


L. Domitius JEno- 


makes 


probable 


Marc A nthony had a former 


ife 


See 


Suet. Life of 


Plutarch, Life of Marc Anthony 


33; Lucius Domitius jEno barbus^ fon of Cneius Dc- 
mitius, one of the confpirators againlt Julius Casfar, and hufband 
of Antonia the elder; a man of an impetuous temper, violent, 
proud, extravagant, and cruel. He commanded in Germany, 
and marched his army beyond the Elbe (Albis)and having pe¬ 
netrated farther than any Roman had done before him, he ob¬ 
tained the honours of a triumph. He died A. U. 

Life of Nero, f. 4. Tacit. Annal. iv. f. 44. 



34. Cn-eius Domi 
tioned L., D. iEnoba 


jEnobareus 


of the laft-men- 


U. 785. His 


s, by Antonia the elder. He married 
of Germanicus, A. U. 781; was con- 
; was a feries of evil deeds. He was 


father of Nero, and wasufed to fay,, that from 


Agrippina. 
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Agrippina nothing good or valuable could be born, 
of Nero, f. 5. Tacit. Annal. iv. f. 7 5 - 


Suet. Life 


For Agrippina, his wife, fee No. 93. 


35 


Lucius 


Domitius Nero, the fixth Roman emperor. 


VEnobarbus 


1011 UX VjUUUO - r A 

of G ermanicus. She was grand-daughter to the famous Agnppa, 


Julia the daughter of 


_ _ ♦ 

Nero was bom 15th Do¬ 


th e deteftable offspring of two pernicious 

■ 11 1 . 1 1 __ 


parents 


t. U. 790, 

He was called limply 


Claudius, A. U. 803 


family 


and took the name of Nero. He began h.s reign, A. U. 807, 
with fuch favourable circumftances, as, for a time, gave pro- 

mife of a virtuous prince. 


His 


f pofterity 


r of I 
boaft 


of 


He 

He 


was imputed to him. The Chnftian 
the foe of human kind was the enemy 

was a burthen to himfelf, and detefted by all orders of men. 
was condemned to die, more majorum, by a decree of the fenate. 

execution, and died in a daftardly manner 
tj 821 A. D. 68. By his death the race 

ny nib uwii uciu^^ — _ r r m • 

of the Ctefars became extina.-Suet. Life of Nero f. 6 . Tact. 

a f PP A tmendix to Annals, book xvi. Hm}, 


public 


Annal. xii. f. 25 
book xxii. f. 22 


46 


No 


The inferiptions on medals are, 

Filins, Cafitr, Jugujtus, Germamcus , Pontifi 

perator , Tribumtia Potejlate Pater Patriot. 


Maximus 


3 6 * 

falina. 


U. 795 


nperor Claudius by MeL 
Britannicus was her bro- 


2 


genealogical table. 


4*5 

slier. She was contracted to Lucius Silanus, but married to 
Nero A. U. 806; worthy of better times, and a better hufband. 

Nero repudiated her for the fake of Poppasa. She was banilhed 

to the ifland of Pandataria, and there put to death, A. U. 815.— 

Tacit. Anna!, xii. f. 3, 25 ; and Annal. xiv. f. 60, 64. Dia 

Caflius, book lxi. 

* 

For Britannicus, her brother, fee No. 108. 

9 

37. Poppjea Sabina, daughter of Titus Ollius by Poppas 
Sabina. She was married firft to Rufius Crifpinus; 2dly, to 

Marcus Salvius Otho, afterwards emperor; and at length to 
Nero, A. U. 815. The vices of her character refembled thofe 
©f the emperor. He loved her tenderly, yet killed her by a kick 
on her womb when fhe was with child, A. U. 818. Her body 
was not burnt, but filled with fpices, and depofited in the 
monument of the Casfars. Three years after her death, Nero 
dedicated a temple to her memory, with an infcription y To Sabina : 
the Goddefs Venus—Sabines Due Veneri. —Tacit. Anna!. xiii„ 
f. 45; Annal. xvi. f. 6, Suet. Life of Nero, f. 35. Dio Caflius,.. 

book lxiii. 

♦ 

38.. Claudia Augusta, daughter of Nero and Popptea; 

Bom at An tin m A. U. 816. She was foon after her birth dig¬ 
nified with the title of Augujla. She died within four months,, 
to the great grief of Nero. She was canonized a goddefs by a. 
decree of the fenate,—Tacit. Anna!, xv. f. 23. Suet. Life of 

Nero, f. 35. 

Her infcription on medals is. Diva Claudia Neronis 

t 

IlLiA ; The Goddefs Claudia , Daughter of Nero. 

39, Statilia 
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39. Statilia Messalina, who drew her lineage through 

feveral defcents fronrStatilius Taurus. She was the third wife 
of Nero, who, to poffefs her perfon, murdered her firft hulband 

Atticus Veftinus A.U. 818.—Suet. Life of Nero,.f. 3 5 - Taclt * 
Annal. xv. £ 68. 



•For Passienus Crispus, fee No. 94. 



41. Caius Appius Junius Silanus. He was governor of 

Spain. By the defire of Claudius he married Domitia Lepida, 
the mother of Meffalina, and was foon after put to death by 
order of that emperor, A. U. 795.— Dio Caffius, book lx. 


42. Antonia the younger, fecond daughter of Anthony 
the triumvir by Odlavia fitter to Auguftus. She married Nero 
Drufus, the brother of Tiberius, and was the mother of Ger- 
manicus j a woman diftingulfhed by her beauty, and no lefs by 
her virtue. She furvived Drufus, her hufband, many years, 
leading an exemplary life in a ftate of widowhood, and by the 
whole tenour of her conduit almoft eclipfing the luftre of her 
anceftors.—Pliny, book vii. f. 19. Suet. Life of Caligula, f. 1. 
Tacit. Annal. hi f. 3. Annal. xi. f. 3 . PHtarch, Life of 
Marc Anthony. Valerius Maximus, book iv» f. 3* 


43 


Caius Octavius Cjesar, Auguftus, emperor of 


Home. He was the fon 
who was niece to Julius < 


wife Atia, 
He was born 23d September 

A. U, 
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A. U. 691. At the age of nineteen he took the lead in the 
civil wars, and, in three years after, not one of the confpirators 
againft Julius Caffar (who had adopted him for his fon) furvived 
the fury of the deflrudive fword. Sextus Pompeius was totally 
defeated in a naval engagement off the coafl of Sicily. Lepidus, 
one of the triumvirate, was difmantled of his power; and Marc 
Anthony was overthrown at the battle of Adium. After thofe 
events, Odavius was the only furviving chief of the Julian party. 
He became emperor of Rome A. U. C. 724. 


courfe of 


pacific meafur 


of 


flourifhed 


met with encouragement. By his popular ads he gained the 
affedions of the people,with the title of Augustus, the Father 
of his Country. Scythia, Sarmatia, the Garamantes and 
Badrians, India, and the people called the Seres, fubmitted to 
his authority, and fent their ambaffadors to fett 
general peace. At Rome, and the capital cities 
temples, orders of prieflhood, facerdotal colleges, were dedicated 
to him, not only after his death, but, in many places, during his 

767. 


of 


life. He 


Nola on the 1 Sth 


U. 


His charader, fiddly examined, was more fplendid for his policy 

than his virtues. He owed his elevation to the vices of Lepidus 
and Anthony, and the abilities of Vipfanius Agrippa; but it re¬ 
dounds to his praife, that, what he gained by the prudence and 

valour of others he was able to fupport, by a well-judged fyflem 
of policy, during a fpace of four-and-forty years. It was faid 
of him, that he found the city of Rome made with brick, and 
he changed it to marble. Though deified, even during his life 
in fome parts of the empire, he was taught by various incidents, 
that he was no more than man.—See Suet. Life of Auguftus. 
Tacit, book i, of the Annals; book xiii. f. 6 . floras, book iv. 
Vol. II. 3 H chap. 
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chap. xii. Aurelius Vita, chap. i. Pliny, book vii. f. 45. 

Seneca, de Confolatione, 34. 

bifcriplions on Ancient Medals: 

Before his elevation to the fupreme power, OSavius Cafar, 
Son of the deified Julius , Iterator , Triumvir for the Purfiofe of 
reforing the Commonwealth , Conful, the Affertor of public Liberty. 

After his acceffion to the empire, Cafar, Auguftus, Son of the 

deified Julius Cafar , Imp er at or , Conful , chief Pontiff\ and\ with the 
tribunitian Power , Father of his Country. 


After his death, Divus Auguftus , 


the deified Auguftus. 


44. Clodia, daughter of Publius Clodius, by his wife Fulvia, 
and daughter-in-law to Anthony the triumvir. In order to 
conciliate terms of peace, Auguftus married her, when fhe was 
yet of tender years ; but a quarrel taking place with Fulvia, her 
mother, Auguftus repudiated her in her virgin ftate.-—Suet. Life 

of Aug. f. 62. 

45. Scribonia, filler of Lucius Scribonius Libo, and wife 
of Auguftus. She had been married twice before to two men 

of confular rank, and by one of them, whofe name was Scipio> 
{he had a daughter named Cornelia. Auguftus repudiated Scri¬ 
bonia A. U. 715, and Livia, in a few years afterwards, fucceeded 

to the embraces of the emperor of Rome.—Suet. Life of Aug. 
£ 63, 69. Dio, book xlviii. Propertius, book iv. eleg. 2.^ 

46. Julia, daughter of Auguftus, by his wife Scriboma* 
born A. U. 715. She was married, firft, to Marcellusj fecondly, 
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to Agrippa; and thirdly, to Tiberius; a woman ofdifl'olute con¬ 
duct, libidinous paflions, and abandoned infamy. On account 
of her adulterous intrigues, fhe was baniihed by Auguftus to the 
ill and of Pandataria A. U. 752. She was left there by Tiberius, 
to pine in want and mifery. She died A. U. 767.—Pliny, book 
vii. f. 45. Dio, book lv. Tacit. Annul, i. f. 73. Veil. Pater¬ 
culus, book ii. f. 100. 

For her firft hufband, Marcus Marcellus, fee No. 18. 


47. Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa ; a man of low extrac¬ 
tion, in his manners unpolilhed, even to a degree of rufticity. For 
thofe defeds he made ample atonement by fuperior qualities; in 
war, a great commander; and through life a man of unblemifhed 


integrity 


He 


by his brilliant fuccefs eftablifhed Auguftus on the imperial throne. 
A ftranger to letters and the fine arts, he was, notwithftanding, 
the friend of fcience. At a time when geographical knowledge 

had made little or no progrefs, he framed a map of the world, 
and prefented it to the public. Not only Rome but Italy was 
adorned, under his diredion, with public buildings no lefs ufe„ 
ful than magnificent. Auguftus, to fhew a grateful fenfe of his 
fervices and his merit, raifed him to three feveral confulftiips, and 
even made him his aflociate in the tribunitian power. On the 
death of Marcus Marcellus (fee No. 18), Auguftus ch 


Julia 


A. U. 733. Agrippa, though a new 
in the world with fuperior dignity. 


of 


742,-.in the fifty-firft 
panegyric. Tacit. Ai 
f. 8 ; book xxxv. f. 

f. 96. 


U 


Auguftus fpoke his funeral 


3. Pliny 


» > I 


book 


Veil 


3 H 2 


He 
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He was called in ancient medals, Marcus Agrippa, Son of Lu¬ 
cks, Conful three times , Commander of the Fleet, and P reef eft of the 

Sca-coafl , 

48. Caius Ctesar, fon of Agrippa and Julia, bom A. U. 

734 ; adopted by Auguftus as his fon, prince of the Roman youth, 
and conful elect He was prematurely cut off, on his return 
from Armenia, A. U. 757* -Tacit. Annal. i. f. 3 * ^°> book 

liv. 

He was married to Livia, the filler of Germanicus.—Tacit. 
Annal. iv. f. 40. 

For Livia, his wife, fee No. 71. 

49. Lucius Cesar, fon of Agrippa and Julia, brother to 

Caius Caefar, born A. U. 737; adopted by Auguftus into the 
Csefarean family; ftyled prince of the Roman youth; an 
declared conful eled. He died at Marfeilles, on his way to join 

the army in Spain, in the month of Auguft, A. U. 754. Tacit. 
Annal. i. f. 3. 

< 

In ancient medals, both brothers are called, Cams and Lucius 
Cafars , Sons of Augufus, Confuls elcSl, Princes of the Roman 

Youth. 

50. Marcus Agrippa Posthumus, fon of Agrippa and 
Julia; brother to Caius and Lucius; born after his father s death, 
A. U. 742. He was adopted by Auguftus A. XJ. 757, and foon 
after, on account of his uncouth manners, and ftupid ferocity, 
banifhed to the ifland of Planafia. No kind of guilt could be 

imputed to him; no difgraceful or flagitious aftion was laid to 
r < his 
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his charge; and, for that reafon, Auguftus, towards the end of 
his life, began to relent. He intended to reftore him to his 
rank, and, it is faid, made a voyage to the ifle of Planafia for 
the purpofe of a reconciliation. Auguftus, however, did not 
live to carry his defign into execution. Agrippa Pofthumus was 
cut off by order of- Tiberius,' who made that murder the firft 

a£t of his reign 
cuius, book ii. f. 104. Tacit. Annals, book i. f. 3, 6. Pliny, . 

bookvii. f. 45. 

51. Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa and Julia; grand¬ 
daughter to Auguftus, and wife of Germanicus; a woman of 
noble qualities, an exalted fpirit, and unconquerable chaftity. 
Elate with the pride of virtue, and confcious of her illuftrious 
birth, fhe fcorned to bend to the arrogance of Livia, the mother 
of Tiberius. She was banilhed to the ifle of Pandataria, and, 

after buffering every barbarous outrage from the cruelty of Tibe¬ 
rius, died in mifery A. U. 786.—Tacit. Annal. iv. f. 12. Anna!, 
vi. f. 25. Annal. xiv. f. 63. See fupplement to book v. of the 

Annals, f, 5. 

♦ 

For Germanicus, her hufband, fee No. 81. 

52. Julia, daughter of Agrippa and Julia; After to Agrip¬ 
pina, and grand-daughter to Auguftus. She married Lucius 

iEmilius Paulus, and, in all kinds of excefs and vicious de- 
bauchery, diftinguifhed herfelf as the rival of her mother. In 
the reign of Auguftus, fhe was condemned for her adulterous 
practices, and banilhed to the ifle of Trimetus, A. U. 761. 

She died in exile A. U. 781.—Tacit. Annal. iv. f. 71. 

53. Lucius AHmilius Paulus, fon of Paulus iEmilius 

Lepidus 
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Lepidus and his wife Cornelia. The father was confer A. U. 
.32. Lucius the fon married Julia, the daughter of Agrippa and 

Julia.—Suet. Life of Auguftus, £ 64. Dio, book hv. 


54 


Marc 


JEmilius Lepidus, fon 


Lepidus and Juli 


the daughter of Agrippa. 


committed 


;ius iEmilius 
He married 
r filters. His 


* 

vices endeared him to Caligula. 

* 1 


He 


U. 792 


Caligula, upon 


iULUlUiC -- £ - ' - 

that occafion, gave a donative to the foldiers, and dedicated to 

Mars the Avenger three fwords, which had been prepared 
by the confpirators.—Dio, book lix. Suet. Life of Caligula, f. 24 

and T&cit# Anns!* xiv« 


53. fEMlLlA Lepida, the daughter of Lucius iEmilius 

Paulus and Julia, the daughter of Agrippa and Julia, confe- 
quently grand-daughter to Auguftus. She was contracted to 
Claudius, afterwards emperor, when he was extremely young; 
and afterwards married to Junius Silanus.— Suet. Life of Claud. 

f. 26. Pliny, book vii. £13. 


5 6. Junius Silanus, the hufband of the laft-mentioned 
TEmilia Lepida. Nothing of him can be faid with certainty; 
but it is probable that he was the Marcus Silanus who was joint 

conful with Lucius Norbanus Placcus, A. U. 772'.—Tacit. Annal. 

ii. £ 59. 

57. Marcus Junius Silanus, fon of Junius Silanus and 

iEmilia Lepida, born in the year in which Auguftus died, A. U. 
n($j, _Pliny, book vii. £ 13. He was a man of an unblemiftied 

character, but fo inadive, that Caligula called him The Golden 

Calf : 
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Calf. He was proconful of Afia, and, by Nero’s order, taken 
off by poifon, A. U. 807.—'Tacit. .Annal. xiii. f. 1. 

58. The wife of Marcus Junius Silanus, and the mother of 
Lucius Silanus Torquatus. The name is not to be found in any 

Hiftorian. 


59. Lucius Silanus Torquatus, fon of Marcus Junius 
Silanus, who was grcai-rrandfon to Augufcus. Without being 
charged with any crio e c.ortoxious only on account of his illuftri- 
ous birth and the moo »tx el nis youth, he was put to death by 


A. U 


7 


60. Lucius Junius Sil 
iEmilia Lepida (fee No. 55 


Junius 


and 


and 56). The emperor Claudius 

had promifed him his daughter Odavia in marriage, A. U. 794, 
butfoon after broke off the match, and left Silanus to choofe his 
mode of death, A. U. 802.'—Dio, book lx. Tacit. Annal. xii. 

f. 3, 8. 


Junius Silanus Torquatus, fon of Ju 


and iEmilia Lepida, who was great gi 
A pedigree derived from the Junian 


rendered ftill 


more illuftrious by his relation to Auguftus, made him obnoxious 
to the jealoufy of Nero. He died by that emperor’s order, A. U. 
817. Both he and Lucius Silanus Torquatus were cut off in 
the month of June, for which reafon the name was changed to 
that of Germanicus.—Tacit. Annal. xv. f. 35. Annal. xvi. 
f. 8 and 12. Dio, book lxii. 


Junia Calvina, daughter of Junius Silanus and 


iEmilia Lepida 


She was married to Vitellius 


wards 



4*4 
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ds emperor 


warus Diftinguilhed by her beauty and illufaious 

birth Ihe preferred an unblemifhcd charafter, but provo e er 

enemies by a fierce and uncomplying fpirit. By the mahce an 
. ^ a _fVip vnnnf^er. fhe was bamfhed out oi 


Italy, but rcc 

of Vefpafian. 

Suet. Life of Veip. f. 23. 


U 


She lived to the time 


f. a and 8 


f. 


Vitellius, fon of 


wife Sextilia. He married Junia Calvina, and was conful A. U. 


801. Upon feme diffenfion 


U 


•Tacit. Annal. xi. f. 23. 


4 


of 


r 

J 


Lepida, daughter of Junius Silanus and fEmilia Lepida 


An ac- 


She was married to Cams Camus, guva- - 

cufation alleging various crimes was^ iuborned agarnft h . 


referred to the judgment of Nero, A. U. 818 


xvi. f. 8, 9 


6- Caius Cassius, governor of Syria, 

J - • r _!_1 


hufband of 


Lepida, He wao - -- * . n r i • 

laws; but being charged with having, among the .mages of 
anceftors, the piflure or ftatue of the famous Cassius with an 

. /I /-• T> r "L A wnP l’inm in Pfl to the 


Chief of 

~ £ # 

ifland of Sardinia, A. U. 818 
Annal. xvi. f. 8, 9. 


he was banifhed to the 

-Tacit, Annal, xii, f* 


66 


called alfo Livia Drusilla, and, after 


death of Auguftus, Julia 


She was the daughter 


of 


s. Her hr ft hufband wai 
ced from him, fhe married 


U. 
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A. U. y16. A woman of illuftrious birth; elegant in her 
form and manners; of high ambition, and an overbearing fpirit. 
She had the {kill to manage the gentle arts of Auguftus, and the 

dark difli mulation of Tiberius; a complying and obliging wife, 
and afterwards an imperious mother. Her enmity to Germa- 

nicus and his wife Agrippina was fubtle, clofe, and unrelenting:. 


U 


f. 75. Suet. 
Tacit. Annal 


Tiber 


■Velleius Pat. book ii. 
4. Dio, book xlviii. 


% 

Her infcriptions on ancient medals: Livid Augufla , Julia , 

Augujla , Mother of her Country . 


After her death: ‘The deified Livia , Wife 
Augufus , the deified Julia Augufa. 



the deified 


67. Tiberius Claudius Nero, the firft hufband of Livia^ 
and by her the father of Tiberius, afterwards emperor, and of 
Nero Claudius Drufus (for whom fee No. 79). He obtained 
the dignities of prastor and pontiff; a man of brilliant talents and 
extenfive learning. Lie attached himfelf to Anthony the trium- 
; and after the defeat of that party, he withdrew with his wife 


vir 


Livia and Tiberius, 


years 


Sicily A. U. 714. Livia fled from Auguftus, her deftined huf¬ 
band, and Tiberius from his future father by adoption. Tiberius 
Claudius Nero made his peace with Auguftus, and refigned his 


wife A. U. 
Pat. book ii. 
xlvii. 


/ 


75 


He died three years after, A. U. 719 
Suet. Life of Tiberius, f. A. 6. Di 


•Veil. 

book 


68 


Nero, fon of Tiberius 


Nero 



Livia his wife, born 16th November, A. U. 7 


IL 


3 I 


Auguftus 
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Auguftus A. U. 757, and emperor of Rome A. U. 767. He 
died on the 17th of March A. U. 790, after a reign of three- 
and-twenty years. Julius Caefar fubdued his country; Auguftus 
cherifhed the conquered; and Tiberius made them crouch . in 
bondage. He eftabliihed flavery, and defpifed the fervile fpirit 
of the men that fubmitted with paffive obedience. He hated 
eminent virtue, and was at the fame time the enemy of vice. 
Such jarring elements have been rarely mixed in the compofttion 
of one man: fluctuating between good and evil, and by turns 

inclined to each, he did every thing by fits and hidden ftarts of 
paffion. Before he rofe to the fupreme power, he diftinguilhed 

himfelf by his warlike fpirit. When matter of the Roman 
world, diffimulation was the prominent feature of his character. 
When he had waded far in guilt and flagitious deeds, he lay on 

the torture of the mind in reflefs ecftafy . Goaded by his con¬ 
fidence, and alarmed by conftant fufpicions, he fled from danger 
to the ifle of Capreae, but could not fly from himfelf. He was 
often heard to utter a moft horrible wifti, exprefled in a Greek 

verfe: 

E fv Qccvovroi ycaa S’BTa) 1rtgi. 

Me mortuo terra mifceatur igni. 

« At my death let the earth be involved in flames.” He called 
Priam the happieft. of men, becaufe his kingdom periihed with 
him.—Veil. Pat. book ii. f. 75. Tacit, in the fix firft Annals, 

pajftm . Pliny, book xxviii. f. 2.. 

Infcriptions on ancient medals : 'Tiberius Cafar , Augufus Son 
of the deified Augufus , Imp erat or, Augur , Chief Pontiff,\ vefied 

with the Tribnnitian Power. 

69. VlPSANIA 


« 
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69. Vipsania Agrippina, daughter of Marcus Vipfanius 
Agrippa by his firft wife Pomponia, who was the grand¬ 
daughter of Atticus, to whom Cicero addreffed the well-known 
colle&ion of letters. Vipfania Agrippina was firft married to 
Tiberius, the emperor, but by him unwillingly repudiated during 
her pregnancy, to make way for a match with Julia, the daughter 
of Auguftus. —“Tacit. Annal. book i. fi 12. Suet. Life of Tibe¬ 
rius, f. 7. Dio, book liv. After her divorce, fire married 
Afinius Gallus, the fon of Afinius Pollio, the conful and cele¬ 
brated orator, the favourite of Auguftus, and, what is now of 
more confequence, celebrated by Horace and Virgil. Of all the 
children of Agrippa, fhe is the only one that died a natural death, 

A. U. 773. Tacit. Annal. book iii. f. 19. 

9 

For Asinius Gallus, fee Tacit. Annal. book i. f. 8. - 

70. Drusus Cesar, fon of Tiberius by Vipfania Agrippina, 

who was repudiated in her pregnancy. He was born A. U. 
739 ; a youth of a towering fpirit, impatient of an equal, ad¬ 
dicted to liquor, and in that vice the rival of his father. He 
married Livia, otherwife called Livilla, who was debauched by 
Sejanus, and drawn into a plot againft her hufband’s life. Dru- 
fus had been three times conful, and was every day rifing to 
eminence in the ftate, when Sejanus put an end to his days by 
poifon, A. U. 776.— Tacit. Annal. book i. f. 55 ; book iii. f. 56; 

book iv. f. 3 and 8. Pliny, book xiv. f. 22. 

Infcriptions on ancient medals: Drnfus C'afar Son of Tiberius , 
Grandfon to the deified Auguftus, Pontiff, Conful, vefted -iwith 

ftrihunitian Power . 

71. Livia, or Livilla, daughter of Nero Claudius Drufus 

3 I 2 ( fe « 
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(fee No. 79) by his wife Antonia the younger (fee No. 42). 
She was After to Germanicus, and alfo Claudius the emperor. 
Her firft hufband was Caius, the fon of Agrippa: after his 
death fhe married Drufus, the fon of Tiberius. Sejanus fe¬ 
nced her affections from her hufband. Engaged in a courfe 
of adultery with that flagitious minifter, fhe hoped to rife with 
her paramour to the imperial dignity, and with that ambitious 
view confpired againft her hufband. Her guilt being afteiwaids 
fully detected, fhe was put to death by order of Tiberius (fee 
Supplement to Annals, book v. f. 38, 39); and by a decree of 
the fenate, her pictures and ftatues were all deftroyed, and her 
memory branded with infamy.—Suet. Life of Claudius, f. 1. 
Life of Tiberius, f. 62. Tacit. Annal. book iv. f. 3 an ^ 4 ° 5 
book vi. f. 2. Dio, book Iviii. 

72. Tiberius, fon of Drufus Caffar (fee No. 70) andLivilla 

(No. 71), grandfon to Tiberius the emperor, born with a twin- 
brother A. U. 772. Tiberius was fo elated with joy on that oc- 
cafion, that he boafled of the birth of twins, as an event which 
had never happened to any Roman of equal rank. Caligula 
deprived him of the fucceffion and his life, A. U. 790.— Tacit. 
Annal. book ii. f. 84* Dio, book lix. 


73 


72), the fon of 


fus and Livia, or Livilla, died when about four years old, A. U, 


776. 

is rmwhere mentioned 


f. 84; book iv. f. 15 


His 


74. Julia, daughter of Drufus Casfar (No. 7°) an d Livia 

No. 71), married firft to Nero Caffar, fon of Germanicus and 

Agrippina, and afterwards to Rubellius Blandus. She was cut 

off by the malice of Meffalina A. U. 796.—Tacit. Annal. book 

iii f 2Q; book vi. f. 27; bookxiii. f. 19 and 32, Dio, book lx.. 

* For 
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For Nero Cesar, fon of Germanicus and Agrippina, the 
hufband of Julia, fee No. 82. 



27. Dio, book Iviii. 


76. Rubellius Plautus, fon of Rubellius Blandus and his 
wife Julia. The popular voice marked him out a proper 
to fucceed to the imperial dignity, and for that reafon he was 
put to death by Nero A. U. 815.—Tacit. Annal. book xiii. f. 
19 ; book xiv. £ 22 and 58. 

77. Antistia Pollutia, daughter of Lucius Antiftius 
Vetus, and wife of Rubellius Plautus (No. 76). She was put 
to death with her father and Sextia, her mother-in-law, A. U. 
818. Her crime was, that, while fhe lived, Nero conhdered her 
and her family as a living reproach for the murder of her huf¬ 
band Rubellius Plautus.—Tacit. Annal. book xvi. f. 10 and 11, 



78. A son of Tiberius the emperor by Julia, the daughter 
©f Auguftus (fee No. 46). He was bom at Aquileia, and died in: 
his infancy A. U. 747. His name is nowhere mentioned.—Suet.. 

Life of Tiberius, £ 7. Dio, book lv, 

% 

79. Nero Claudius Drusus, fon of Tiberius Claudius; 
Nero (fee No. 67) and Livia, afterwards married to Auguftus. 

Tiberius the emperor was his elder brother. He was bom A. U. 

716. A youth, fays Velleius Paterculus,, of as many virtues as 
prudence can acquire, or human nature can admit. The fine ode 
of Horace, Qualem Mmjtrum fulminis. alitem , book iv. ode 4,' 

written, 


429 
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-written in the year of Rome 743, difplays his military character 
in the brighteft colours. Lie rofe to the higheft civil offices, 
fuch as praetor, sedile, and conful. He commanded the Roman 
army in Germany, and for his vidories obtained the name oi 
Germanicus. He was father of the famous Germamcus by 
Antonia the younger (fee No. 42). He died A.U. 745; the pride 
of the Claudian family, and the favourite of the Roman people 
Auguftus fpoke his funeral panegyric, and in his fpeech offered 
up a fervent prayer to the-gods, that all future Caefars mig t 
referable him, and that his own death, whenever it ffiould hap¬ 
pen, might be equally honourable and as fincerely lamented.-— 

Suet. Life of Claudius, f. 1. Life of Tiberius, f. 4. Dio, book lv, 
Valerius Maximus, book iv. f. 3, No. 3. 

Infcription on ancient coins: Nero Claudius Drifts, Germam¬ 
cus , Imperator. 

For Antonia the younger, the wife of Drufus, fee No. 42. 

80. Sons of Drufus and Antonia. They died before A. U. 
745, and their names are now unknown. Suet. Life of Clau 

dius, f. 1. 

% 

81. Germanicus C-ESAR, fon of Nero Claudius Drufus 
(No. 79) by Antonia the younger (No. 42), the worthieft on 
of the worthieft parents. Tiberius, by the command of Auguftus, 
adontedhim A. U. 757, but afterwards, when poffeffed of the 
fupreme power, beheld him with a malignant eye. He died on 
his return from a tour in -Egypt, not without ftrong fufpicions 
of being poifoned by the contrivance of Livia, the mother ot 

Tiberius, and the villany of Pifo and Plancma, A. U. 772, m 

the thirty-firft year of bis age. The funeral ceremony was per- 

J - formed 
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formed at Antioch. Germanicus fucceeded to his father in the 
affedions of the Roman people. Of gentle manners, mild and 
gracious to all, he was beheld with pleafure, and heard with 
applaufe. Ambition, if we except the fair defire of being dif- 
tinguilhed by his virtues, had no influence on his condud. Un¬ 
debauched by pleafure, he difcharged all the duties of an upright 
citizen and an able officer. He commanded the Roman legions 
in Germany; in war vidorious, and in peace moderate to the 

vanquifhed. Poflefled of great accompliftiments, he was in nothing 

* 

inferior to Alexander, and free from the vices of that warlike 
chief. He was on the fide of virtue greatly his fuperior. Rome 
deplored his death, and with him loft all hopes of feeing the 
old conftitution reftored. Foreign nations paid their tribute of 
refped to his memory.—Tacit. Anna!, book i. f. 3, 33, 34, 42, 
&c.; book ii. f. 72* 73. Dio, book lv. 

Infcriptions on ancient coins: Germanicus Ccefar , Son of Ti¬ 
berius Augujius , Grandfon to the deified Augujius , ConfuL 

After his death, in the reign of his fon Caligula 1 Germanicus 
Ceefar, Father of Cafar Augujius , the deified Germanicus . 


For Agrippina, his wife, fee No. 51. 


Ag 


He 


d Julia, daughter of Drufus the fon of Tiberius (fee No. 70 


A. U. 773. By the wicked arts of Sejanus he was 
to the ifle of Pontia, and there put to death A. U. 784 
Annal. book iv. f. 59, 60 ; book v. f. 3, 4. Suet. Li: 
berius, f. 54. Dio, book lviii. 

For Julia, the wife of Nero Cazfar, fee No. 74. 

83. 


baniftied 
■Tacit, 
of Ti~ 
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83* 


Drusus 


fon. of Germanicus 

1 Caligula, afterwards 


He 


/Emilia 


hufband 


himfelf by the arts of 


He 


he conioired againit tne mi ^ —- - . . 

imprifoned at Rome by order of Tiberius and died m confine- 

im P — • * 1 i-~~f. 60; book vi. f. 23. 


ment A- U. 7^ 

24. Dio, book lviii. 


Infcriptions on ancient coins 


Nero Cajar , Brufus C<zfar y 


m • 


Duumviri 


84. JEMIMA Lepida, daughter of Mamus Lepidus, a 
Vife of Drufus Csefar (No. 83). She was engaged in an adul¬ 
terous commerce with Sejamis, and fuborned by that ambitious 
upftart to carry a clandeftine charge againft her hulband tc. e 


ear of Tiberius. 


during her father’s life; but being afterwards 


informers 


end to her 


A. U. 789 


Tacit 


20; 


f. 27 


Caiu 


fon 


of Germanicus and Agrippina; a 


r; P z:s;Tn - «*.—* *- 


of engaging manners, and a prom.fing difpoGt.on 


He 


guftus 


Suet. Life of Caligula, i. 7 


of 


of 


and Agrip- 


fourth emperor of Rome, the 0 h the confulfhip of 

Germanicus and Fonteius Capito, A. U. 7 6 J. He e 

L of diffimulation during the life of Tibenus, and had the fk.l 

,0 conceal his real charafler. Having obtained the fovereign 


s 
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power, he threw off the malic, and (hewed himfelf a monfter ot 

vice and cruelty. Lie wilhed with impious airogance to be wor- 
(hipped as a god, and was at the Lime time a tyrant of lavage fe¬ 
rocity, the fcourge of human kind. His delight in blood was fo 
keen and ardent, that he was often heard to exprefs his with, 
that the Roman people had bat one neck , that he might at a blow 
dejlroy the whole race. He diffipated in lefs than a yeai the 
whole treafure left by Tiberius, computed to be an immenfe fum. 
Nor can this be wondered at in a man who fpent for one dinner 

a hundred thoufand fefterces. Coftly and effeminate in his dreis, 
he was fo extravagant as to appear in (hoes compofed of pearl. 

He was (lain by Caffius Cherea, tribune of a praetorian cohort, 
on the fourth day of the Palatine games, A. U. 7941 a man, fays 
Seneca, defigned by nature to (hew what the word vices can do 
in the height of power.—Seneca de Confolat. c. ix. Suet. Life 
of Caligula, f. 8, 37, 58. Pliny, book vii. f. 8 ; book xxxvii. 

f. 2. Tacit. Annal. book vi. f. 20. 



87. Claudia, daughter of M. Silanus, married to Caligula 
A. U. 786. She died in child-bed. Suetonius calls her Juki A 
Claudilla.- —Tacit. Annal. book vi. f. 20. Suet. Life of 

Caligula, f. 12. 


88. Livia Orestilla ; called by Dio, Cornelia Ores- 


Vol. II. 



TINA, 
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tina. She was on the point of marrying Cains C a Ip urn ins 
Pifo, when Caligula, enamoured of her beauty, carried off by 
force, and in a few days after repudiated her.—Suet. Life of Cali¬ 
gula, f. 25. Dio, book lix. 

89.. Lollia Paulina, grand-daughter of Marcus Loll iris,, 
who was tutor to Caius Csefar, the fon of Agrippa (No. 48), 
and drew on himfelf a load of difgrace and obloquy on account 
of the prodigious prefents, which he received with a rapacious 
hand from the oriental princes. His daughter Lollia Paulina 
was married to Caligula. The emperor ravifhed her from Caius 

Memmius Regulus, arid in a Ihort time after difmiffed her from 
his embraces. Pliny allures us, that he faw her, not at a time 

of public feftivity, but at a moderate entertainment, placed at 
the banq.ueting~table, in a drefs overcharged with jewels and 
pearls, artfully intermixed and blended, tangled in her hair, fhin- 
ing on her head, at her ears, round her neck, with rich bracelets 
on her arms, and her fingers loaded with rings; the whole of 
this laboured magnificence was not worth lefs than four hundred 
thoufand fefterces. Pliny adds,, that this enormous difplay was 
not a prefent from the emperor, but all of it the wealth of her 
grand-father Marcus Lollius, accumulated from the fpoil of plun¬ 
dered provinces.—Pliny, book ix. cap. 35, f. 57. Suet. Life 
of Caligula, 25. Dio,, book lix. 


9c. Milonia CiESONiA, daughter of Veftilia, whom Ca¬ 
ligula married when fhe was advanced in her pregnancy, A. U. 

792. In thirty days after fhe was delivered of her child. She 
was the wife of the worft of men, and. her own vices made her 
worthy of fuch a connexion. Caligula was killed A. U. 794; 
and in a few days after Cherea, who difpatched the tyrant, 

*9 

ordered Csefonia and her daughter to be put to death, that no 

remains 
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remains of the tyrant’s family fhould be fuffered to exift. She 
died with a degree of.fortitude that would have done honour to 
a better chara&er.—Suet. Life of Caligula, f. 25, 59. Dio, book 
lix. Pliny, book vii. f. 5. 

91. Julia Drusilla, daughter of Caligula and Milonla 
Ctefonia. Her frantic father carried her to the temples of all 
the goddeffes, and dedicated her to Minerva, as to the patronefs 
of her education. She difcovered in her infancy ftrong indica¬ 
tions of the cruelty that branded both her parents. She fuffered 
death with her mother (fee No. 90).—Suet. Life of Caligula, 
f. 25 and 59. Dio, book lix. 

& . 

92. Two fons of Germanicus and Agrippina, who died in. 
their infancy. Their names not recorded.—Suet. Life of Cali* 
gula, f. 7 and 8. 

93. Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina^ 
born A. U. 769. She w'as married three times ; firft, to Cneius 
Domitius iEnobarbus, A. U. 781; fecondly, to Paflienus Crifpus. 
thirdly, to the emperor Claudius, A. U. 801. She was a woman 
of violent paftions, unbounded ambition, and at the fame time 
diftinguifhed by her literary accomplifhments. By iEnobarbus, 
her firft hufband, fhe was the mother of Nero, whofe name is 
now another word for the moft favage cruelty. Nero was bom 
A. U. 790 (No. 35). By that execrable parricide Agrippina was 
barbaroufly murdered A. U. 812.—Tacit. Annal. book ii. f. 54 ; 
book iv. f. 53; book xii. f. 64; book xiv. f. 6, 7, 8. Suet. 
Life of Caligula, f. 7. Dio, book lx. 

For Cneius Domitius JEnobarbus, her firft hufband, and 

the father of Nero, fee No. 34. 

> 

3 K 2 94. Passienus 


4 
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LE 


94. Passienus Crispus, a celebrated orator, and twice 

conful. He was firft married to Domitia (fee No. 4 °)> an< ^ 
condly to Agrippina. A threwd faying of his concerning Ca¬ 
ligula is well known : There never %vas a better flave, nor a worfe 

Upon other occafions he was ufed to obferve, We all 

Pliny, book 

Tacit. Annal. book vi. f. 20. Seneca, Qusft. 



ppofe the door to flattery, but none of us flout 


5) 


44 


Preface 


hufband of Agrippina, fee 


95. Drusilla, 
rn A. U. 770. 


daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, 
She was firft married to Lucius Caffius Lon¬ 


ginus A. U. 786, and afterwards to Marcus 
Caligula, her brother, had an inceftuous intrigue with her; and 

after her death, which happened A. U. 79 
for a goddefs by the name 


of 


he canonized her 

occafion 


On 


feen 


her afeent to heaven. 


extraordinary 


amply rewarded by Caligula. Tacit. Annal. 


f. 


Suet 


Life of Caligula, f. 7 


Dio, book lix. 


On ancient coins: Dritfllla Augufla . 


96. Lucius Cassius Longinus, married to Drufilla (No. 
95). He was raifed to the confulfhip A. U. 783, and after¬ 
wards ftood forth the accufer of Drufus, his wife’s brother 
(fee No. 83).—Suet. Life of Caligula, f. 24. Tacit. Annal. vi. 

f. 15. Dio, book lviii. 

For Marcus Emuvs Lepidus, the fecond huiband of 
Drufilla, fee No. 54. 


97. Julia, 
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97. Julia, daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, called: 

by Suetonius Livilla. She was bora A. U. 771. Caligula, on 
account of her debaucheries, ordered her to be conveyed to the; 
ifle of Pontia, A. U. 792. She was recalled in the reign of 
Claudius; but Meflalina, without any crime alleged, contrived, 
to drive her into banifliment, and afterwards put her to death,, 

A. U. 796.—Suet. Life of Caligula, f. 7 and 24. Life of Clau¬ 
dius, f. 29. Dio, book lix. 


98. Quinctilius Varus, fon of Claudia Pulchra, who 
was coufin to Agrippina. He married Julia (No. 97). An ac- 
cufation was framed againft him by Domitius Afer and Dolabella, 
A. U. 780.—Seneca, Controv. book i. f. 3. Tacit. Annal. iv.. 

f. 52 and 66. 


99 


Marcus Vinicius. He married Julia 


97) A. U, 


786; was twice conful, but, by a wicked ftratagem of Meflalina, 
was deftroyed by poifon A. U. 799. It was to this man, in the 


year 


of his confuhhip 


Velleius 


dedicated his 


Hiftory 


for the beauty of the ftyle, but debafed by the fulfome praife of 


Tiberius and Sejanus. 


Annal. vi. f. 15. See Supplement 


to Annals, v. f. 11. Dio, book lx. 


100. Tiberius Claudius Drusus Germanicus, fifth 

emperor of Rome. He was fon to Nero Claudius Drufus 

(No. 79) and Antonia the younger (No. 42); he was brother 

to Germanicus ; born at Lyons (Lugduni) A. U. 744.. He 

difcovered in the firfl: dawn of infancy a degree of dulnefs that 

bordered on ftupidity. He grew up fo fluggilh in body and mind,, 

that Antonia his mother often declared that he was an imperfect 

production, fent into the world unfmifhed by the hand' of 

a Nature.•„ 


4 
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Nature. He fucceeded to the fupreme power A. U. 794, dur¬ 
ing the whole of his reign governed altogether by his wives or 
his freedmen. He was poifoned by the contrivance of Agrip¬ 
pina his wife, and died on the 13th of Odobei, in the fixty- 
fourth year of his age, and the fourteenth of his reign, A. U. 
807. After his death he was numbered among the gods. His 
deification was treated with contempt and ridicule by Seneca, in 
a trad hill extant, entitled, Claudli Ccefarl Apocolokintofis. The 
general defign of the piece is not ill imagined ; but the humour 
is often coarfe, and, upon the whole, inferior to what might 
have been expeded from the lively genius of that entertaining 
writer. Claudius, with all the appearance of inert faculties and 
an impaffive mind, devoted his time, in repofe and indolence, 

to literature and the polite arts. He was not entirely void of 
'tafte. His compofitions in Greek, as well as Latin, were written 
with purity and even elegance. Two pieces of a brafs table have 
been found at Lyons, on which is engraved a fpeech of Claudius, 
in charaders fo plainly legible, that Dotteville (in his edition of 
Tacitus) has given an exad copy, faithfully compared with the 
original (fee at the end of his Notes to Annals, book xii.).—Suet. 
Life of Claudius, f. 2, 10, 41, 42. Tacit. Annal. xii. f. 69. 
Seneca, Apocolokintosis. Pliny, book xxxvi. c. 15, f. 24. 

101. Plautia Urgulanilla, daughter of Aulus Plautius, 
who had enjoyed the fplendour of a triumph. She was the firft 
wife of the emperor Claudius, and by him repudiated on ac¬ 
count of her licentious manners, and a fufpicion of homicide 
that blackened her charader.—Suet. Life of Claudius, f. 26. 

Dio, book lx. 

102. Drusus, fon of the emperor Claudius and Urgulanilla. 
A match between him and the daughter of Sejanus was projeded 

b 7 


2 
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by that ambitious favourite A. U. 773 ; but Drufus, as yet of 
tender years, loft his life by an accident. A pear, which in a 
playful manner he had tofled up in the air, fell into his mouth 
and choked him.—Suet. Life of Claudius, f. 27. Tacit. Annal. 
iii. f. 29. 

103. Claudia, daughter of Urgulanilla. She was bom in 
lefs than five months after her mother’s divorce from Claudius ; 
and yet the emperor thought proper to difown her as his child, 
alleging that fhe was begot by one of his freedmen, and as fuch, 
he ordered her to be left naked at her mother’s door.—Suet. 
Life of Claudius, f. 27. 


I04. xELI’A 


of Qu 


iElius 


U. 743. She was the fecond wife of Clau¬ 


dius, but on fome frivolous occafion foon repudiated 
Life of Claudius, f. 26.. 


Suet 


105. Antonia, daughter of the emperor Claudius and 
iElia Petina. Claudius gave her away in marriage to Cneius 
Pompeius (fee No. 106), and afterwards to Cornelius Sylla 
(fee No. 107). Nero, after the death of Poppsea, propofed to 
marry her; and his offer being rejected, he condemned her to 
fuffer death, on a pretended charge of plotting againft the ftate. 
—Suet. Life of Claudius, fi 27. Life of Nero, f. 35. Tacit.. 

Annal. xih. f. 68. 


s ) A - u - 794 


ith of noble defcent, ma: 

He was fome time after 


death-by order of 


7 


and 29. 




JD7. FAUSTUS: 
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He was banifhed 


107. Faustus Cornelius Sylla, 0 

fecond hulband of Antonia (No. 105). 

Nero into Narbon Gaul, and there put to death by affaffins 

a tt q t r_Suet Life of Claudius, 

difpatched from Rome, A. U. 815. ouet. 

* - • r _! C r * *-r 


7 


Messalina, the third wife of 


108. Britannicus, fon 

U. 794 


Meflalina 


j ith of February, A. V. 794 - % his birth > and his “ er ’ s 

intention, who carried him in his arms and recommended lum 


affe&ions 


fucceffion 


wife of Claudius, he was poftponed 


afterwards 


U. C. 8o8 


\J J - • 

■Suet. Life of Claudius, f. 27. Tacit 


6 


For Octavia, the filler of Britannicus, fee No. 36. 


For Agrippina, the mother of Nero by Domitius 
bus, and afterwards the wife of Claudius, fee No. 93. 


Enobar 


INDEX 
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A GRIPPA, fee Vipfanius Agrippa. 

Agrippa Pofthumus 

Agrippina, fee Vipfania Agrippina. 

Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa and wife of Germanicus 

Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus and mother of Nero 

Antiftia Pollutia, wife of Rubellius Plautus 
Antonia the elder, daughter of Oftavia and Anthony the 


triumvir 


wife 


Nero Claudius Drufus 
Antonia, daughter of the emperor Claudius 

Antonius, fon of Julius Antonius 
Anthony the triumvir, hufband of O&avia 
Antonius (M. Julius), hufband of Marcella 


Junius 


Vol. II. 


hufband of Domitia Lepida 

3 ^ 


No. 


5 ° 


5i 

93 

77 


3 * 


42 

io 5 

30 

3 1 
29 

25 

Apuleia, 



index TO. the 



Marcella 


Marcella 


Atia, wife of Cains Odtavius 


Julia, the filler of Julio 


Csefar 


Auguftus, fee Oftavius Auguftus. 

Aurelia, mother of Caffar the dictator 



3 2 

21 

14 

*3 

2 


Balbus, fee Atius Balbus. 

Blandus, fee Rubellius Blandus. 
Britannicus, fon of the emperor Claudius 

C. 


Csefonia, fee Milonia Csefonia. 

Caius Csefar, fon of Agrippa — 

Caius Csefar, fon of Germamcus 
Caius Caligula, emperor of Rome 
Caius Caffius, hufband of Lepida 
Calpurnia, wife of Csefar the diftator 

Calvina, fee Junia Calvina. 

Caffius Longinus, hufband of prufi a 
Claudia, daughter of the emperor Claudius 
Claudia, daughter of Nero the emperor 

Claudia, wife of Caligula . — 

Claudius, emperor, fee Tiberius Claudius. 

Claudius Marcellus, hufband of Odtavia 

Clodia, wife of Auguftus — 

Cornelia, wife of Julius Csefar 
Cornelius Sylla, hufband of Antonia 
Coffutia, wife of Julius Csefar 

D. 

* 

Domitia, daughter of Domitius ^nobarbus 
Domitia Lepida, mother of Meffahna 

6 




48 

85 

86 

65 

11 





i 7 

38 

5 

107 



- 40 

— 2 5 

Domitius 
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TEnobarbus 


JEnobarbus 


Domitius Nero, emperor of Rome 
Drufilla, daughter of Germanicus 


Julia 


Drufus, brother of Tiberius, emperor, fee Nero Drufus 
Claudius. 

Drufus, fon of Claudius, emperor 
Drufus Caefar, fon of Tiberius, emperor 
Drufus Caefar, fon of Germanicus 
Daughter of Pompey the Great 

JE. 


JE Ha Petina, daughter of Claudit 
Emilia Lepida, wife of Drufus C 
iEmilia Lepida, wife of Junius Sil 
jEmilius Paulus, hufband of Julia 

emperor 

iEmilius Lepidus, hufband of Drufilla 

G. 

Germanicus Caefar, fon of Nero Claudius Drufus 


Tiberius, 


J- 

Julia, filler of Ctefar the dictator 
Julia, daughter of Caefar the di&ato 
Julia, daughter of Auguftus 
Julia, daughter of Agrippa 
Julia, daughter of Drufus Caefar 
Julia Drufilla, daughter of Caligula 
Julius Caefar, father of Caefar the di 

Julius Caefar, the di&ator 
Julius Antonius, hufband of Marcella the younger 


Junia 


wife of Vitellius 


No. 

34 
33 

35 
95 


102 

7 ° 

8 3 

9 


104 

84 

55 


53 

54 


79 


2 L 2 


12 

6 

46 

5 2 ' 
74 

9i 

1 
3 

29 

62 
Junius 
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-Junius Silanus, hulband of Emilia Lepida 
Junius Silanus, fon of Junius Silanus 
Junius Silanus Torquatus, fon of Junius Silanus 

L. 

'Lepida, fee JEmilia Lepida. 

Lepida, fee Domitia Lepida. 

Lepida, ihe wife of Caffius — 

Livia, wife of Auguftus — 

Livia, wife of Caius Csefar and Drufus Caelar 

Livia Oreftilla, wife of Caligula 

Lollia Paulina, wife of Caligula — 

Lucius Caefar, fon of Agrippa - 

M. 

Marcella die elder, filler of M. Marcellus 
Marcella the younger, lifter of M. Marcellus 
Marcellus, fee Claudius Marcellus. 

Marcus Marcellus, fon of Odtavia 
Meffala, fee Valerius Meffala. 

Meffala, fee Valerius Meffala Barbatus, 
Meffalina, fee Statilia Meffalina. 

Meffalina, fee Valeria Meffalina. 

Milonia Csefonia, wife of Caligula — 







7 1 

88 

89 





2® 

27 




N. 

Nero Caefar, fon of Germanicus — — 82 

Nero, emperor of Rome, fee Domitius Nero. 

Nero, fee Tiberius Claudius Nero, father of Tiberius the 

emperor. 

Nero, Claudius Drufus, brother of Tiberius, emperor of 
Rome — — — 79 


Odavia, 
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Oftavia, fitter of Auguftus — 

Oft avia, daughter of Claudius, emperor 

Oftavius, father of Auguftus 
Oftavius Auguftus, emperor 
Oreftilla, fee Livia Oreftilla. 



P. 


Paffienus Crifpus, hufband of Agrippina 

~ 93 

Paulina, fee Lollia Paulina. 


Petina, fee JElia Petina. 


Plautia Urgulanilla, wife of Claudius, emperor 

— ior 

Plautus, fee Rubellius Plautus; 


Pollutia, fee Antiftia Pollutia. 


Pompeia, wife of Julius Caefar — 

- 19 

Pompeia, wife of Marcellus — 

— 19 

Pompeius Magnus, hufband of Julia — 

— 7 

Pompeius, hufband of Antonia — 

— 106 

Poppasa Sabina, wife of Nero — 

— 37 

Pofthumus, fee Agrippa Pofthumus. 


R. 


Rubellius Blandus, hufband of Julia — 

~ 75 

Rubellius Plautus, fon of Rubellius Blandus 

- 7* 


Sabina, fee Poppaea Sabina. 

Scribonia, wife of Auguftus — —• 45 

Silanus, fee Appius Junius Silanus. 

Silanus, fee Junius Silanus. 

Silanus, fee Lucius Junius Silanus. 

Silanus, fee Marcus Junius Silanus. 

Silanus, fee Junius Silanus Torquatus. 


i 


Silanus- 



index, & c * 


Junius Torquatus 


Statilia Meffalina, wife of Nero 
Sylla, fee Cornelius Sylla. 


No. 

5 ) 

39 


Son of Drufus Cas far 
Son of Pompev the Great 
Son of Tiberius, emperor 
Sons of Agrippa 
Sons of Germanicus 


1 


All died,young , their names not known 


T. 


Tiberius, emperor of Rome 
Tiberius, grandfon of Tiberius, emperor 

Tiberius Claudius, emperor 
Tiberius Claudius Nero, father of Tiberius 
Torquatus, fee Junius Silanus Torquatus. 
Torquatus, fee Lucius Silanus Torquatus. 


V. 


Meffalina 


emperor 


Meffala, hufband of Marcella 


Meffala 


J ulia 


Juli 


vinicius, iiuiurtuu j- ' - . 

Vipfania Agrippina, wife of Tiberius, empe 
xr- a rrrinn;i.. hufband of Julia, daughter c 


Juli 


V lltniuo, **w.*~~ 

UrgulaniUa, fee Plautia Urgulamlla. 


W. 


Wife of Marcus J 


73 

8 



28 

9 z 


68 

72 


> 


IOO 

67 


26 

24 

98 

99 

69 

47 
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NOTES 

ON THE 

ELEVENTH BOOK 

O F 

THE ANNALS. 


SeSHon I. 

r 

T HE former part of this book, comprifing no lefs than fix 

years, is loft, with other parts of Tacitus. Claudius fucceeded 
to Caligula, who was put to death by Chserea and other confpirators, 
on the 24th of January, A. U. C. 794. The prefent book begins 
abruptly in the year of Rome 800, when Claudius had reigned fix 
years. The very firft fentence is imperfeCt. The hiftorian, beyond all 
doubt, had been fpeaking of Meffalina and Poppaea Sabina, but nei¬ 
ther of them is mentioned in the mutilated text. To avoid beginning 
with a broken paffage, the tranflator has added their names, and the 
fenfe will now be found complete. Valerius Afiaticus had been con- 
ful twice •, the firft time, for fome months, to fupply the place of the 
confuls who began the year A. U. C. 796; the fecond time, in con¬ 
junction with Marcus Junius Silanus, A. U. C. 799. Suetonius, in 

Claud, f. 14. 

(a) Suilius has been already mentioned, Annals, book iv. f. 31 •, 

and for the infamy of his character, fee book xiii. f. 42. 

() In the tumult occafioned by the death of Caligula, when the 
people were wild with contending paffions, and the praetorian guards 
paraded the ftreets denouncing vengeance againft the confpirators, Va¬ 
lerius Afiaticus (according to Jofephus) rufhed forward to meet them> 
Yol.II. 3 M proclaiming 


45 ^ 
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proclaiming aloud, “ I wilh the tyrant had fallen by my hand.” 

Seneca, De Conftantia, cap. iu. 

„ , ...._.in/- Allnhrocres •. now 


See 


Vienne in Dau- 


) 

phine. 


Seffiion II. 


What 


u s This was agreeable to the Roman manners. 

aflramed fays Cornelius Nepos, to take his wife with him to a convi- 
alnameu, ; -. j,. Jurrrp. m canvivtutn s 


vial meeting ? §nm 
Corn. Nep. in Praefatione. 


Section V. 


f Marcus v^nu-iu^, — — t -•> ^ _ • 

cLn Law, fo called after his name, in the confulihip of 

, _ , a T T C c co It provided againlt the receipt ti 

rifts and'prrfents, but, in a courfe of time, fell into difufc, till Au- 
S n A TJ 7o 2 thought fit to revive it, with an additional claufe, 

ZU i» pa-S 

/ • th e fum. Claudius (as may be feen f. v.i.) foftened the 

rigour of the law, allowing a certain fee, and ordaining, that w oever 
took more lhould be obliged to make reftnuoon. 


Seffion VIII. 


Mithridates 


was ap- 


pori e y Tri^us » fway the feeptre of Armenia, A. U. C. 7 S8. 
pointed, y i . r __ He was afterwards broueht to Rome m 


chains^nd thrown^into pdfon by Caligula, A. U. 793; Tacitus fays, 
he had given an account of this tranfaftion, but the h,ftory of Caligula 

is unfortunately loft. 

(b) For Seleucia, fee the Geographical Table. 
f The river here intended is the Tigris. See Geographical Table. 
(d) For the Dalis and Hyrcani, fee the Geographical Table. 


Section IX. 


U s Th is is the fame Cotys who has been already mentioned, as king 
Of part of Thrace. See Annals, book iv. f. 6 7 , and fee the «*. 
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Caligula added his divifion of that country to the dominions of Rhs- 
metalces, and made Cotys king of the lefier Armenia, A. U. C. 791. 


Section X. 

(4) For the river Erinde and Sinden, fee the Geographical Table. 


SeRion XI. 


(a) 


(hip of Caius Furnius and C. Silanus, A. U. C. 737. The famous 


Horace 


In their 


firft inftitution they were to be celebrated atthe end of every century •, 


Horace 


hundred and ten years. 


Certus undenos decies per annos 
Orbis, ut cantus referatque ludos 
Ter die clara, totiefque grata 

Node frequentes. 


firft 


D 


ginius, A. U. C. 298. 

The fecond, in the confulfhip of Valerius Corvinus and Caius Pasti- 
lius, A. U. C. 408. 

The third, in the confulfhip of Cornelius Lentulus and Licinius 


Varus, A. U. C. 518. 

The fourth, in the confulfhip of iEmilius Lepidus and Lucius 
Aurelius, A. U. C. 628. 

The fifth, by Auguftus, as above mentioned, 737. 

The fixth, by Claudius, A. U. C. 800. 

Tacitus fays, Claudius differed from the computation of Auguftus ; 
and for an explanation of that matter he refers us to the hiftory of Do- 
mitian, who alfo gave the fecular games, A. U. C. 841. But the 
hiftory of Domitian has not reached pofterity. That monfter has 
efcaped the vengeance due to his crimes from the pen of Tacitus. 

The difference between the calculation of Auguftus and that of Clau¬ 
dius appears to be a fallacy of the latter emperor. Suetonius fays, he 

exhibited the fecular games, under a pretence of their having been an- 

3 M 2 . ticipated 
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ticipated by Auguftus; and yet Claudius, in his hiftory, fairly owns, 

,J 09 had been negleded before tb < ,im of Jugajlns; *»' ‘ h “ 

Milan »S calculation of the tune , and again brought the gam, utter 
rentier order. For this reafon, when the cryer, by order of L uud.us, 
invited the people, in the ufual form, ,0 games, M no one bad ever 
fim , «dwM never fee again , the people cou d not 

fome of the players, who had afted on that occafion, were now brought 


iUHIt WX f -J --a « 1 J r 

upon the ftage again. Suet, in Claud, f. 21. 


iEneas 


TEneid 


Suetonius fays it was exhibit- 


s.o. i. Id. Cl I » "!• ,<* 


manfhip. 


This may account for the ap- 

both at that time ex- 

Nero In the 


pearance of Britannicus and Domitius Nero, 
tremely young. Britannicus was bom A. U. C. 794; 

J J — 1 - i XT/-v TnX snri 

year 790 


See the Genealogical Table, No. 108 and No. 35 - 


(0 


He 
Meffalina 


The men 


a report, tnai<-cium* .. * „ . 

in his bed, in order to remove the rival of Britanmcu . 

went to execute their purpofe, but were frightened by a ferpent t 
crept from under his pillow. This tale was occaftoned by the find- 
ingof a ferpent’s fkin near Nero’s pillow, which, by his mo ers 
order, he wore for fome time upon his tight arm, inclofed m a golden 

bracelet. Suetonius, in Neron. f. 6. 


Seflion XII. 


(*) 


Silius was conful eledt, as already mentioned in this 


book 


f. 5. Juvenal 


Elige quidnam 


Suadendum effe putes, cui nubere Caefaris uxor 

Deftinat. Optimus hie, et formofifiimus idem 

Gentis patricias, rapitur mifer extinguendus 

f c.. 


Meffalinas 


Sat. x. ver. 331 


Now 
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Now Silius wants thy counfel; give advice; 


Wed 


The choice is nice. 


Her comet-eyes ffie darts on ev’ry grace. 
And takes a fatal liking to his face. 


Dryden’s Juvenal. 


Seftion XIII. 


(*) 


Fajli Confuh 


Quintilian 


his dramatic genius, and admires his tragedies. 


See the Dialogue concerning Oratory, f. xiii. note (c). 


T he Simbruine Hills 


are the hills that overlook the town, formerly called Sublaqueum , now 
Subjaco , about forty miles from Rome, towards the eaft, and not far 


Monafiero 


The waters 


ifiuing from two fountains, known by the names of Curtius and Caru- 
leus , were, by the dire&ion of Claudius, brought to Rome in canals 
made with great labour and vaft expence. See Pliny’s Defcription, 
lib. xxxvi. f. 15. 

Seflion XIV. 

(a) The invention of letters, one of the happieft exertions of 


the human mind, prelents a fubjedt of fo curious and complicated 
a nature, that the difcuffion of it cannot be condenfed into a note. 
Plato and Cicero were fo ftruck with the wonderful artifice of 
alphabetical characters, as to conclude that it was not of human in¬ 
vention, but a preternatural gift of the immortal gods. Dr. War- 
burton has given a difiertation on the fubjedt, in which profound 
learning and found philofophy.are happily united. After him, it may 
be ftated, that man, being formed for fociety, foon found two ways of 
communicating his thoughts; namely, by founds and fignificant adtion. 
But both were tranfient. Something permanent was ftill required; 
fomething, by which the conceptions of the mind might be preferved 
and communicated at a diftance. This was done by the images of 
things, properly called pidture writing. Senfible objedts wereeafilv re- 

prefented, but abftradt ideas demanded further improvement. That 

difficulty 
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notes on 


H 




difficulty was alfo £Z, of the un- 

fible images to convey t ae ob j e a, in which could be found 

toi mai p r » -^AureA to reorefent the 


derftanding. For that purpotc, — 7 the 

any hind of refemblance or « 

inward fentiment: as an eye, f . . atte „ded chiefly 


to the animal creatKm^ ^ fymboKc figures being carved on 

country. direftion of the facerdotal order, the art of 

expreffing _ deas by analog rep efen ^ ^ in it rf 


<~^r2st&25> ■*---«* 


hu, wu, i»pe *« k i “ 

mta fi ’ s and thofe that were invifible, by other expreflive cha- 
proper figures•, „ r „. or Da i„ted every thing they 


Mexicans 


!l CrS ‘ r to exprefs The Peruvians made ufe of arbitrary marks. 

Withfoeir knotted cords of different colours, and t ey 

l rn convey their thoughts to one another. P 

C0 T‘d f on heh hieroglyphics to the invention of a fignfficant mark 
ceeded from, heir ^ (hey forol£d an a i phab et, or 

for every ,dea founds. Their charafters do not ftand 

f tK Mbbks of which articulate words are compofed, they exprefs 
the idea, or the objed it Bf and it i confllfio n ^ 


tne iuc*, - y , arbkr ch ara£ters. The contuhon mat 

feventy tiouan Si^ns for words, not things, were ftill the 

muft follow is obv • & - not known) arofe in 

grand faffacit y M obferve the formation of founds by 

iEgypt. He a perceived that feveral were frequently 

the human organs, P di the f e , and -fixing a 

“ „ w , 0. ™aa..« 
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plicity, and finally eftabliflied in its- prefent form. Mofes brought al¬ 
phabetic letters, with the reft of his learning, from iEgypt, and was, 
therefore, able to reduce his books towriting. Cadmus was of Thebes 
in-iEgypc, and palled from Phoenicia into Greece. His native coun¬ 
try ftiews whence he derived his alphabet •, though the Phoenicians 
were, by vulgar error, faid to be the people who invented letters, and 
firft taught the art of flopping the flying found . 

Phcenices primi, famse fi creditur, aufi 
Manfuram rudibus vocem fignare figuris. 

Lucan, lib. iii. ver. 220. 

Pliny the elder gives the honour to the Affyrians : he fays, Literas 
femper arhitror fuiffe AJfyrias. Lib. vii. f. 56. It is plain, however, 

that he was not rightly informed. See Warburton’s Divine Legation, 
vol. iii. page 66, &c.; and fee Memoirs of the Academy 6f Belles 

Lettres, vol. xxxii. page 212. 

(b) Dr. Warburton fays, the Hebrew alphabet, which Mofes em¬ 
ployed in the compofition of the Pentateuch, is confiderably fuller 
than that which Cadmus brought into Greece. Cadmus had only fixteen 
letters, and the Hebrew had two-and-twenty. Divine Legat. vol. iii. 
page 148! We find from Tacitus, that the Greek alphabet received 
confiderable additions. As to the three letters added by Claudius to the 
Roman alphabet, Suetonius fays, he invented three new letters, con¬ 
cerning which he publiflied a book, while he was yet a private citizen ; 
and, after his elevation to the imperial feat, his authority introduced 
them into common ufe, and the fame were ftill extant in books, regifters, 
and inferiptions on buildings. See Life of Claudius, f. 41. Brotier, 
in his edition of Tacitus, has given, from a brafs table found at Lyons, 
a fpeech made by Claudius to the fenate; but in that monument of 
antiquity no trace appears of thofe new letters. 

Section XVII. 

(a) For an account of Flavius, the father, fee Annals, book ji. 
f. 9 and 10. 

(b) Seethe Geographical Table. 


6 


Section 
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S eft ion XVIII. 


H 


(a) rorinc ^iwuuww, --o * 

/£) The countries now called Zelande , Brabant , a • 

there were feveral canals and inlets of the fea, between the M 


In thofc 


Meufe 


Seftion XIX. 


(a) 


and for Lucius 


Apronius, fee Annals, book iv. f. 73 and 74 - 


Seftion XX. 


(a) For the Mattiaci, fee the Geographical Table. 


Seftion XXI. 


(a ) Some of the commentators will have this perfon to be Qpintus 
Ctltius The hiftorian of Alexander the Great, but th.s opinion ,» 
without foundation. Tacitus would not omit a crcumftance fo very 


remarkable 

(b) For 

(c) Thi: 


lib.vii. ep. 27 


Seftion XXII. 


igiftratum 


(a) In the confullhip of Fulvius Flaccus and Lucius Manlius Ac- 
,/ A II C e7e Lucius Villius, tribune of the people,preferred a 
■ m which paired into a law, to fettle at what age the different 

magiftracies might be obtained. Eo amo ng.tio trim* ku 'fi «<> 
L. FilliOy V *;"*:Xmip was the firff office 

any perfon could bear in the commonwealth, and, by the new regulation, 
LTght T undertaken at the age of twenty-four or twenty.five years. 

Kenner’s Roman Antiquities, page 115. 

T The Com, Currn owe their original to the div.fion w ch 
Romulus made «**F*!U -oft refpeds, to the modern 


in every tribe, 
divifions of cities into parifhes. 


the 
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Centuriata , or aflemblies of the people in their centuries, which were in 
number 193, inftituted by Servius Tullius, all the great concerns of 
the ftate were trania&ed in the curias j fuch as the eledting of magi- 
ftrateS, the making or abrogating of laws, and the decifion of capital 
caufes. Kennet’s Roman Antiquities, page 129. 


Section XXIII. 


(a) Gallia Comat a, a general name for the whole country on this fide 
of the Alps. See the Geographical Table. 

(b) For the Veneti and lnfubres , fee the Geographical Table. 

(c) Alefia was'befieged by Julius Cmfar. The town, fituated on 
the ridge of a hill, was almoft impregnable. It could not be taken by 
afifault. Vercingetorix commanded the garrifon. Caefar formed his 
lines of circumvallation, and was obliged to fit down before the place 
for a confiderable time. He has left a circumftantial account of all 
his operations, and alfo of the fpeech of Critognatus, a lead¬ 
ing chieftain among the Gauls, when the garrifon, preffed by famine, 
debated whether they Ihould capitulate, or fally out in a body, and die 
with glory, fword in hand. Caefar records this man’s fpeech, on ac¬ 
count of its fingular and nefarious cruelty j propter ejus fingularem ac 
nefariam crudelitatem. Critognatus oppofed all terms of accommo¬ 
dation. To fally out, he faid, might be called an effort of brave de- 
fpair; but it was in faft the pufillanimity of men who dreaded the hard¬ 
ships of an approaching famine. But what was thecondudtof the ancient 


Gauls, when befieged by the Cimbri and the Teutones ? Reduced to- 
the laft diftrefs, they devoured the bodies of all who were incapable of 
bearing arms, and held out to the laft. That, he faid, was a glorious 
precedent: it deferved to be imitated, and tranfmitted to pofterity.. 
Alefia, after anobftinate refiftance, furrendered at dilcretion, and Ver¬ 
cingetorix was delivered up. Ctefar, De Bell. Gall. lib. vii. f. 68 to- 
the end of 89. For Alesia, fee the Geographical Table, 


Sebiion XXIV. 
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notes on the 


ford, at length by Bro.ier, in Ida edition ° f 

, and by Dottevillc, vol. iv. page +zz- The fpeech relates tn 

oueftion toed by Tacitus, namely, the admiffion of the Gauls into the 

4 ^i * _ E n Af nri UPn the argument in the form 


( 1 dULUDj nuw.v.y , . , r 

The historian has not given the argument in the torn 

"Twords of the original fpeech. He has feized the fubftance, and 

^ « 1 ‘ . . 


Roman fenate. 


exprefihd it with his dual brevity, in a ftyle fttited to an emperor, of 
X he fays, that in his prepared fpeeches he never wanted elegance. 

fl„ in Claudio , quolics different, degantem, reqm, e, es. 

Seflicn aXV, 

Wc reaJ in Suetonius, that Julius Cato Hlled up the vacancies 

in the fenate, and advan ed fcvcralc^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fty$ . 

Suet. HI Till. !• 4 1 * . i* _ - nr i 

colour to his proceedings, and tnere 

. r -\ C _ 


that he was willing to g e ^ ~ * fo of the 

forc t d C :t 11 In li’he Inf, Attgudus adopted the fame 
X anefcarried it into execution, under the authority of a law 
“led’in the confulfhip of Lucius Stenius, who was appomted to 
the office towards the end of the year, and therefore does not appear 

m *; The number of Roman citizens mentioned in this place would 
to related the Inhabitants of the capital , but the queft.on was not, 

what number dwelt within the walls of the city , » extended to the 
whole body of the Roman people, wherever to.oned. 


j Sefficn XXVI1T. 


Mnefter 

Meffalir 


famous for his adulterous 


Settion XXIX. 


(a) As the whole hiftory of Caligula is loft, the part which Cal- 
liftus afted in the cataftrophe of that emperor is not to be found in 

Caflius Chicrea was the chief confpirator. He drety in o 
number of leading men, and among them Calliftus, a freed- 

14 f * w „ Q 


Tacitus. 

his plot a 
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man enriched by the favours of Caligula. To apologize, in fome de¬ 
gree, for his perfidy and ingratitude, the enfranchifed Have gave out, 
that he had orders from Caligula to adminifter poifon to Claudius. 
By that ftory, whether true or fa)fe, he varnifhed over his treachery 
to his benefactor, and fecured his intereft with the next emperor. 

- Section XXXVI. 

% 

( a) Lateranus was nephew to Aulus Plautius, the famous general 
who commanded in Britain A. U. C. 796, and fubdued the fouthern 
part of the ifland. See the Life of Agricola, f. xiv; and f. xvii. note (d), 

Section XXXVIII. 

(a) Claudius contracted an inceftuous marriage with the daughter 
of his brother Germanicus : Agrippina deftroyed the emperor’s fon 
Britannicus, and afterwards difpatched Claudius himfelf, to open the 
road to empire for her fon Nero, who, it is well known, was guilty of 
parricide : and Narciffus, the favourite freedman, ended his days in a 

dungeon. Annals, book xiii. f. 1. 




* 
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NOTES 




ON THE 
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BOOK 



the 


OF 

annals. 



Seflion II. 


r, UETONIUS gives an account of the wives of Claudius in re- 
W S gular fuccemon. His firft wife was Plautia Urgulaml a. 
Being in a (hort time divorced from her, he married X lira Petit* de- 
r fed from a father of confular rank: by her he had a daughter 
ed Amon a for whom fee the Genealogical Table, No. ,05. 

named Antonia, ror _ _ , 


For iElia 
wife. He 


Ida fonnarned Britannicus. Lollia Paulina, who afpited on the pre 
rent occafton to the imperial bed had been, marne to C ^ and 


riippTna* hef^efsM «ndidTte,"was the daughter of Gertnanicus, 
thf brother of Claudius. For her, fee the Genealogical Table, No. 93 •, 
and for the whole tranfadion as here related by Tacitus, fee Suet. 


2 6 


Seftion III. 


(a) 

peror. 


the em- 


jomiuu*, uiv — o r * 

See the Genealogical Table, No. 35. 


Seffion 



t 


* 
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SeBion XJ. 

{a) Tiberius had given two kings to the Parthians, viz. Phraate* 
and Tiridates. Annals, book vi. f. 31 and 32. 

Settion XII. 

(a) For the Arabs, fee the Geographical Table. 

Se&on XIII. 

(a) A people who inhabited a part of Mefopotamia. See the Geo- 

graphical Table. 

(b) Ninos, formerly the celebrated city of Nineve , the capital ot 

Affyria. See the Geographical Table. 

(c) This mountain, and the river Corma, are mentioned by Tacitus 

only. 

Sefiion XV. 

(a) Mithridates mentioned in this place was defcended from 
the great Mithridates, who waged the long war with the Romans, 
called the Mithridatic War. Claudius, in a diftribution of kingdoms 
among the princes bordering on the Euxine, made the defcendant of 

Mithridates king of Bofphorus. . 

(b) The Dandaridae inhabited a trad of country on the Euxine lhore. 

See the Geographical Table. . 

(0 A people near the Palus Mteotis. See the Geographical Table. 

SeBion XVI. 

(a) The Aorfians were mentioned in the former fedion. See the 

Geographical Table. 

(b) For Soza, fee the Geographical Table. 

(c) Panda, a river not well known at prefent. 


Section XVII. 


{a) See the Geographical Table. 

(b) Taurus, a chain of mountains in Afia. 

Table. 

2 


See the Geographical 
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SeSion XVIII. 


(a) Achsmenes was grandfather to Cambyfes, and 
Perfian kings were called Ach^menid^. 


after him the 


Section XXII. 


U) Suetonius has given fome particulars of the marriage of Caligula 
with Lollia Paulina. She was in a diftant provmce with her hulband 


Memmius ..— * ' . , c r 

Annals, v. in the Supplement, f. 3*. Regu.us, in the time of Cal. 

aula, had the command of the army in Syria Lollia Paulina, his wi , 
accompanied him to his government. Caligula called her load , 
Rome, and married her s but was foon divorced. Suet, in Calig. . 5. 

Plinv the elder deferibes, with indignation, the immenfe and a mo 
incredible wealth, which (he difplayed in her drefs, and the laboured 
ornaments of her perfon at the banquet after the marriage ceiernony 
He fays, he faw her finking under the load of diamonds that encumbered 
her robe and fparkled in her hair, her ears, on her neck, her arms and 
fibers. This profuf.on of riches was not the gift of a prodigal em¬ 
peror ■ but the fpoil of plundered provinces,, acquired by her grand- 
P 9 * _ ^ApA flip Roman legions in the 


father Marcus louius, . , , . , 7 . , u 

eaft The emperor of Rome exhibited the plunder he had gamed by 

proferiptions and the murder of Roman citizens, and a woman d,f 
plaved more magnificence, than ever entered into the imag,nation of 

theCuMi andFABEicii. Pl.ny, lib. ix. f. 35. 


Section XXIII. 


W 

ta) Agrippa was the defendant of Herod the Great, who was 
W t ,_ c ^ Co narp A TT. C. and 


m ade kino- or juaaea uy a uculv. w —.— . ' . 

died in the°year 750, about four years before the Chriflian mra. Agrippa, 

his mandfon, was thrown into prifon by Tiberius and reftored to lus 
L; d om by Caligula. He died A. U. C. 797 - Sohemus, mentioned 

o J n.i_ r\C Ttiircpa who WAR 


Sohemus 


in wiv iwai-j —' 

murdered by Herod A. U. C. 726. 

-- 1 1 


J ofephu 


fee 


of the city of 


as. 
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as the antiquarians fay, from ponerc mania. The Romans had not the 
aezv ’;?hts that teach the legiflators of France to make Jtbei/m the 
foundation of their wild democracy. After a beginning fo truly im¬ 
pious and deteftable, no wonder that we fee no rule of juftice, no moral 
rectitude no order in their legifla'tlve affembly, and no power in their 
executive council to enforce obedience to the laws. They have efta- 
b 1 ifined civil and religious anarchy: rapine, murder, and every crime 
that fhocks humanity have been the confequence. The Romans had 
the ^ood fenfe to fet out with other principles. Even in that dark age 
they had an idea of a fuperintending Providence, and referred every 
thing to the immortal Gods. The very walls of Rome were ccnfe- 
crated to tutelar deities, and accordingly confidered as facred. The 
vacant fpace on both Tides of the wall was holy ground * quod neque 

s erat. As the city increafed, the fame religious 


habitari , neque arari fas 
ceremony was obferved. 


femper 


cjjttra erant , tantum termini hi conferati profe, 
f. 44. 


'ir. Livy, lib, i. 
Jus proferendi po- 


nurii ; but that right was of fuch confequence, that it was allowed to 
none but thofe who extended the boundaries of the empire. After the 
inclofure of the feven hills by the kings of Rome, fepiemque una fibi 
muro circumdedit arces. Sylla, the dictator, was the fir ft who had 
the honour of widenintj the Pomaerium, A. U. C. 674. Seneca de Brevit. 


Vitae, cap. xiv. Julie 


vi&ories, claimed • the 


fame rLht A. U. C. 710-, and Auguftus followed his example, A. U.C. 

vD * * _ 

746. Dio, lib. xliii. The number of inhabitants, - when Rome was 
in its flourifbing Rate, Lipfius computes at four millions. Brotier has 
offered a more probable conjecture. He compares Paris and London 
with Rome * and his numbers, on a fair calculation, are: 


Paris 

London 

Rome 


640,000 

768,000 

i,i8S,ooo 


Brotier proceeds in his eftimate to the Chinefe empire, where he 

reckons two hundred million of inhabitants, whereas the number in 

* 

5 Europe 
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inn Spp Brotier’s T&cituSj vol* ft* 
Europe is computed at 130 million. See Kroner 

<m m 


page 379, 4 t0 


Settion XXV. 


Claufus called afterwards Appius Claudius, has been 

L ' iamu ’ . 1.. .r .!,« ricmriian family. 


(a) Attus 


mentioned, duua a.. ~-r> 

We are told the fame by Virgil: 


Ecce Sabinorom prifco de fanguine magnum 
Agmen agens Census, magnique ipfe agmtnts -far, 

Claudia nunc a quo diffunditur et tribus et gens 

Ar,rn Rnma SabmiS. 


ftquam 


7 w — — 

iENEiD. vii. ver. 706, 


Settion XXVII. 


(a) 


Manners 


■5 


• • • 


(g) 


(b) See the Geographical Table. 


Settion XXVIII. 


(*) 


See the Geographical Table 


Settion XXIX, 


fa) Maroboduus 


f proteftion detained as a ftate prifoner at Ravenna, 
appearance of P ’ Dmf ^ fon 0 f Tiber.us, A. U. C. 

Vanmus was made King j 

77 *- Annal5 ’ b 00 k h!'jL m any. See the Geographical Table, 

matia. See the Geographical Table, 


Annals, book ii. f 63. 


(b) Lygians 

(c) Jazyges 


SeElion XXXI. 


5 in f nf the fix firft years of Claudius is loft,. 
Cl As Tacitus s accoun . of the fix *^7 rf ^ p , autiuS; has 

theinvaflon of Britain, un , ,„u„.k precedes it. It is. 


the jnvauon 01 Britain, ^ ^ which pre cedes it. 

not occurred either in _ defce 


mentios 


hv 
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by Julius Cmfar, A. U. C. 699, and, after him, Aulus Plautius was 
the firft Roman general that landed in Britain, A. U. C. 796. Vef- 
pafian, afterwards emperor, ferved in that expedition. The fouthem 

ft 

parts of the ifland were reduced to fubje&ion. Claudius vifited his 

% 

new conqueft, and at his return, having enlarged the Roman empire, 
entered Rome in triumph. We now find that Oftorius Scapula fuc- 
ceeded to Aulus Plautius. The fequel will ftiew the fpirit of liberty 
that infpired the Britons, and the confummate ability with which the 
Roman general triumphed over a fierce and warlike people. For the 
feveral officers who commanded in Britain, from this time to the arrival 
of Agricola, A. U. C. 831, fee the Life of Agricola, f. xvii. note (d). 
For the rivers Antona, now th t Avon-, Sabrina, now the Severn •, 
and Aufona, now the Nen ■, fee the Geographical Table. Camden 
is of opinion that Antona, the Avon , has found its way into the text by 
miftake, and that the true reading ffiould be Aufona, the Nen. See 
Camden’s Britannia, by Gibfon, 431. Camden’s opinion has been 
followed in the tranfiation. 

(, b) The Iceni inhabited Norfolk , Suffolk, Cambridgejhire , and Hunting- 
donfhire. See Life of Agricola, f. xi. note {a). 


Seftion XXXII. 

(a) The Cangi inhabited Chefhire , and part of Lancajbire , oppofite to 
Ireland. 

(b) Brigantes , the people inhabiting Torkjhire , Durham , Cumberland\ 
and Weftmoreland. 

(0) Silures ■, the people who occupied Herefordfhire, Radnor , Brecknock , 
Monmouth , and Glamorgan , and in general South-Wales. 

(d) Camelodunum, now Colchejter. 


Sedlion XXXIII. 


r 


(a) Caradlacus, according to Camden, reigned in the county of 
Cardigan. 

(b) Ordovices , the people of North-Wales. 

(f) This fpot, Camden fays, was in Shropjhire , where the Colunus, 


Vol. II. 


3 O 


P 


\ 


t 


now 
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the Clune, runs into the Temdus, now Tend 


far from a h»U 


called Caer-Carodoc. 


Seftion XXXV. 


(a) This river, according to Camden, was the fetnd. 

Seflion XXXVI. 

, , A ulus Plautius, as mentioned f. xxxi. note (A invaded Britain 
(*) Aulus plautius, . in every campaign 


A 


an attive and 


:uv C dUV4 - ' . , 

aoainft the Romans. Tacitus is never better pkafed 

D ^ . v.A.’ « *-/% frViP rhiPTR Ol 


foreign 


by their virtue, their courage, and them love 
See his chara£ter of Armm.us, Annals, u. f. 88. Carac- 


° f ‘ ibe - ty vhe manne TZefented in the brighteft colours-, great in 
tacus, in like manner is P Claudius, in the 

the field of battle, apd not left fob" p 
prefence of the Roman people. Mr. Malon 

* i r_L* XT 


r . m nn the fnbieft. He has made a tine uic 01 

matic poe ^ ^ more than j n t he following lines, which the 

Zdlr 1 will fa’ are a beautiful infertion from the teal fpeech of Carat- 

tacus to the emperor Claudius; 

_Soldier, I had arms j 

Had neighing heeds to whirl my iron car-, 

Had wealth, dominion. Doft thou wonder, Roman- 
1 fought to fave thetn t 

To lord it univerfal o’er the world, 


? What, if Cseiar atns 


l O loru ll v /- rt , «s 

Shall the world tamely crouch at Char’s footflool. 


Autus DJD1U3 


if 


Read in thy fate our anfwer. 

Thy pride had yielded 

Caractacus. 

Thank the gods,. I did not. 

Had it been fo, the glory of thy mailer. 

Like my misfortunes, had been fltort and trivial. 


ready 


after ftrugghng 


Nine 
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Nine years, and that right bravely, ’gainft a tyrant, 

I am his (lave to treat as feems him good. 

If cruelly, ’twill be an eafy talk 

To bow a wretch, alas! how bow’d already! 

Down to the dull: If well, his clemency. 

When trick’d and varnilh’d by your glolTing penman. 

Will Ihine in honour’s annals, 

# 

If Mr. Mafon has departed from the ftrift line of hiftorical truth, he 
has done it with the privilege of a poet, and his poem is enriched by 
the fi&ion, The ille of Mona was not attacked till A, U. C. 814, 
when Suetonius Paulinus invefted the place, ten years after Cara&acus 
was led a prifoner to Rome nor was that ifland finally reduced till the 
'year 831. See the Life of Agricoia, f, xviii, Virgil, it is well known, 
adorned his poem by bringing together Dido and iEneas. The fame 
difregard of chronology may be allowed to the author of Cara&acus, 
fince, by making his hero take fanfluary among the Druids in Mona, 
he has produced the epifodicai incidents of a beautiful piece. But 
why the honour of taking Cara&acus prifoner, and fending him to 
Rome, fhould be transferred from Ostorius to Auivs Didius, no 
good reafon appears. Didius did not command in Britain till that 
event was palled. On the death of Ostorius, he was appointed go- 
vernor 5 a tame inactive officer, who did not, as we are told by Tacitus, 

N 

diftinguith himfelf by one warlike exploit, 

Scffton- XL, 

fa) It is not to be inferred from this pafifage, that it was a general 
principle with the Britons not to acquiefce under a female reign. 

Boadicea, as will be feen hereafter, was queen of the Iceni; and lhe, 
at the head of her army juft going to give battle, tells the foldiers, 

“ It is not the firft time that the Britons took the field under the conduft 
of a woman,” Book xiv. f. 35. The fasft was, the people faw a 
warlike chief opprefled by his wife, and therefore refolved to fubmit 
no longer to the tyranny of a woman. 

Sefilhn 
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Section XLII. 

{a) Agrippina was the daughter of Germanicus, filler of Caligula, 
the wife of Claudius, and the mother of Nero. Racine, who has 
many fine infertions from Tacitus in his tragedy of Britannicus, has 

imitated this paflage : . 

Moi, fille, femme, fceur, et mere de vos maitres. 


Section XLV. 

(a) Gorneas, a caftle in Armenia, according to D’Anville, now 
called lihorien. For Artaxata and Tigranocerta, fee the Geographical 
Table. The llory of Rhadamiltus and Zenobia, which is here re¬ 
lated by Tacitus, furnilhed C rebillon, the celebrated French poet, a 
fubjed for one of his bell tragedies. Pharafmanes and his fon Rha¬ 
damiltus are reprefented, with hiftorical truth, in all the colours of 
their guilt ; the former, as acceffary to the death of his brother Mithri- 
dates •, and the latter, as the murderer of his uncle. Rhadamiltus, in 
the end, dies by the hand of his father. In fad, he was afterwards 
put to death by Pharafmanes. Annals, xiii. f. 37. The Englifh 
tragedy of Zenobia deviates fo far from Tacitus, as to reprefent Rha¬ 
damiltus in an amiable light. The fable, or plot, is almolt entirely 
new •, and the cataftrophe aims at the pafiions of terror and pity, inltead 
of exciting horror ; an emotion of the mind, to which the Itrong but 
fombre genius of Crebillon feems to have had a peculiar bias. 


Sctiiion LIII. 

(a) Suetonius fays that the law, of which Pallas was the firlt 
mover, was afterwards enforced by Vefpafian, who caufed a decree to 
pafs, enading that the woman, who married the Have of another per- 
fon, Ihould be deemed a Have. Suet, in Vefp. f. xi. Pliny the conful 


fays, that he himfelf faw, on the Tiburtine road, near the firlt mile- 
ltone, a monument ereded to the memory of Pallas, with an infcription, 
importing, that the fenate voted to Pallas the praetorian ornaments, 
and a fum of fifteen millions of fefterces, as a reward for his 
fidelity, and regard for his patrons. See book vii. epift. 29. In a 
Tubfequenr letter, Pliny mentions the fame fad again. 


He 


words 
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words of the infcription: Huic fenatus , ob fidem pietatemque erga patronos^ 


ornament a pra tori a decrevit^ et fejiertium centies quinquegies ; cujus honore 
contenlus fuit. Pliny adds, that he had the curiofity to infpedt the de¬ 


cree, and he found the infcription modeft, in comparifon with the 
lavilh praife bellowed upon an infolent upftart by the fenate. Pallas 


refufed the money; and to complete the farce, the fenate voted that 
the emperor ffiould requeft a manumitted Have to yield to the entreaty 
of the fathers. Pallas Hill perfifted to rejeCt the money, profeffing to 

have a foul above the love of wealth. It was decreed, that the honours 

of that arrogant wretch, as well thofe which he refufed, as thofe which 
he accepted, fhould be infcribed on brafs, as a public and tailing mo¬ 
nument. See the account at large, Pliny, lib. viii. epift. 6., 


Seftion LV 


(< a) See the Geographical Table.. 


Section LVI. 

(a) For the lake Fucinus , and the river Liris, fee the Geographical 


T able. 


(b) Suetonius fays, Claudius attempted the Fucine lake, as much 
with a view to the glory of the performance, as an expectation of ad¬ 
vantage. He finifhed a canal three miles in length, partly by cutting 
through, and partly by levelling a mountain j a work'of prodigious 
difficulty, thirty thoufand men having been employed in conftant labour 
for eleven years together. Suet, in Claud, f. 20. 

(c) Brotier fays, the circumference of the lake was fix-and-twenty 
miles. 

(d) Pliny the elder fays, he himfelf faw Agrippina,, the wife of Clau¬ 
dius, at the naval fpedtacle, adorned with a, magnificent robe wrought, 
in pure gold, without any intermixture of other materials. Nos vidi¬ 
mus Agrippinam Claudii principis , edente eo navalis prAii fpedlaculum , ajji- 


fme 


lib. xxxiii. f. 19. 


Pliny, 


Seftion LX. 


(a) 


vour 
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vour of the Roman knights, A. U. C, 632. He added three hundred 
of the equeftrian order to the fame number of fenators, and veiled 
in that body all judicial authority. The Semi Han law, introduced 
by Quintus Serviuus C^mq, in his confuUhip A, U. C, 648, 
repealed the Semfronian inftitution, and reftored the jurifdidtion of the 

fenate. * 

Section LX I. 

,(<z) See the Geographical Table, 


Section LXII. 


Conllar, 


See the Geographical Table. 


e name of Andrifcus pretended to be the. 
ind to be an impoftor, and therefore called 
defeated, and taken prlfoner by Metellus, 


fon of Perfeus. He was fo 

Pfeudophilippus, He was 
A.U. C. 606. 

(c) Antiochus III. king, of Syria, waged war againfl: the Romans, and 
was conquered by Lucius Cornelius Scipio, A. U, C. 564, Perfeus, 
kin" of Macedonia, was fubdued by Paulus iEmilius, A. U. C, 586. 


Ariftonicus invaded Afia 


Perperna 


623. 

(d) The people of Cilicia fitted out a number of armed fhips, and 

over-ran the Mediterranean. This was called the Piratic War, Mar¬ 
cus Antonins, fon of the famous orator of that name, and father of Antony 
the triumvir, was fent, with extraordinary powers given to him in his 
commifiion, to clear the feas of thofe roving freebooters, A, U. C. 684, 
The war however was not brought to a conclufion. In the year 687, 
the fame commifiion was given to Pompey, notwithftanding the ftrong 
oppofition of Quintus Catulus, who thought that Pompey was growing 
too great for his country, and therefore entered his public proteft againft 
milling the commonwealth to the hands of one man, See Velleius 

Paterculus, lib, ii. f. 31 j and fee Cicero, Pro Lege Manila, 


Seftion LXII I. 


(*) Montefquieu makes an ingenious ufe of this pafiage \ Havir 
bellowed his encomium on the Britilh conftitution, he obferves that 




Harrington, 
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Harrington, in his Oceana , has {trained his idea of liberty to fo high a 
pitch, that it may amufe in theory, but never can exift in pra&ice. 
He built Chalcedon, when he had Byzantium before his eyes,. 
Spirit of Laws, vol, i. page 324, 

SetHon LXIV, 

(a) Domitia Lepida is laid in the original to have been the daughter - 

of the younger Antonia. But this,, according to Suetonius, is a miftake,. 
Antony the triumvir had two daughters, each called Antonia, by 
0 < 5 tavia, the lifter of Auguftus. The eldeft, Suetonius fays, was mar-~ 
tied to Lucius Domitius Ainobarbus, and by him was the mother of 
Cneius Domitius iEnobarbus, the firft hulband of Agrippina, and by 
her the father of Nero. See the Genealogical Table, No. 32, 33 and< 
34. Antonia the younger was married to Drufus, the brother of Th~ 
berius, and by him was the mother of Germanicus and the emperor 
Claudius. See her character, Annals, iv, in the Supplement,, f. 27 i , 
and fee the Genealogical Table, No. 42.. 

Sea ion L XYl 

(a) For SinuelTa, fee the Geographical Table. The waters of this, 
place are recommended for their- falubrity by Pliny the elder, lib, xxxi, . 

f. 2. 

Seal on LXIX, _ 

(.a) The thirteenth of October, 
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Seflion I. 



the Genealogical Table, No. 55? 5 ^ anc ^ 57 * 
(£) See Annals, xii. f. 57 and 65. 


Section III. 

% 

(a) Nero’s paflion for the elegant arts, had he known how to ie- 
ftrain it within due bounds, might have been not unworthy of a 
prince •, but we (hall fee him in the fequel as ridiculous for his tafte, 

as he was deteftable for his vices. 


Settion IV. 

* 

(a) See the trial of Valerius Afiaticus in the apartment of Claudius, 
Annals, xi. f. 2. 

(£) This fpeech gave univerfal fatisfa&ion. It was, probably, writ¬ 
ten by Seneca, While it promifed a reign of moderation, it ferved to 
aive the young prince a leffon on the true and popular arts of go¬ 
vernment. Dio tells us, that the fenate ordered it to be engraved on 
a pillar of folid filver, and to be publicly read every year at the time 
when the confuls entered on their magitlracy. Dio, lib. lxi. 

6 


Seftion 
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SeElion V. 

0 ) This corrupt pra&ice, which was nothing lefs than open bribery, 
was eftablifhed by law in the reign of Claudius. Annals, xi. f. 22. 

SeElion VII. 

* 

0 ) Agrippa was king of Judaea-, Antiochus, of Commagene. See 
the Geographical Table. 

(b) The Leffer Armenia was on this fide of the Euphrates. See the 

Geographical Table. Ariftobulus was the fon of Herod, who formerly 
reigned in Chalcis . 

(c) For the country called Sophene, fee the Geographical Table. 

SeElion VIII. 

(a) See the Geographical Table. 

SeElion XI. 

(a) For Plautius Lateranus, fee Annals, xi. f. 36. 

SeElion XII. 

(a) A6te was a purchafed Have from Afia. Suetonius fays that 
Nero, being at one time determined to marry her, fuborned feveral 
men of confular rank to fwear that fhe was of royal defcent. Suet, in 
Neron. f. 28. 

( b) Otho, afterwards emperor. 

SeElion XIII. 

{a) Annaeus Serenus was high in the efteem and friendfliip of 
Seneca, as appears, epift. Ixiii. 

SeElion XIV. 

(a) Pallas was the perfon who prevailed on Claudius to contra# an 
inceftuous marriage with his niece Agrippina. From that time his in¬ 
fluence was beyond all bounds. ■ Suetonius fays he was the prince’s 
treafurer : Pallantem a rationibus. The decree of the fenate in honour 
of this infolent freedman has been mentioned, Annals, xii, f. ko. and 

^ II* 3 P 
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, ^ Qnetonius fays. that-Pallas and Narciffus plundered the pub- 
note (a). Suetonius lays, in , h comp l a ined of 

* with his - 

mJUf . Suet, in Claud. t =8- The difmifiion of fuel, a man tan 

fpeech in which (he gives vent to her indignat,on ,s finely mutated / 

Racine, in his tragedy of Britannicus: 

Pallas n’emporte pas tout l’appui d’Agrippme 
Le ciel m’en laiffe affez pour venger ma mine. 

Le fils de Claudius commence a reffentir 

' Des crimes, dont je n’ai que le feul repentir. ^ 

J’irai, n’en doutez point, le montrer a l’armee^ 

Plaindre aux yeux des foldats fon enfance oppnme* 

Leur faire, a monexemple, expier leur erreur. 

On verra, d’un cote, le fils d’un empereur 

Redemandant la foi juree a fa families 
Et de Germanicus on attendra la fille: 

De l’autre, l’on verra le fils d’fEnobarbus, 

Appuye de Seneque, et du tribun Burrhus•, 

Qui tous deux, de l’exil rappelles par moi meme,. 
Partagent a- mes yeux l 3 autorite fupreme.^ 

De nos crimes communs je veux qu’on foit mftrtut; 

On ffaura les chemins par ou je l’ai conduit. 

T’avourai les rumeurs les plus injurieufes: 

-i rr rr._ 

Je 


meme 


Seflion XV. 


M The Saturnalia began on the feventeenth of December, and laft- 
cd fifteen days. Horace fays to his flave, who wants to exerafe the 

equality allowed during the feftival, 

Age, libertate Decembri, 



Quando 
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(b) In this play of Who jhall be King ? the boys threw dice to decide 
their chance. Horace alludes to this cuftom, when he fays, 

Non regna vini fortiere talis. 

Lib. i. ode 4. 

And again, 

Rofcia, die fodes, melior lex, an puerorum 
Naenia, quae regnum rede facientibus offert. 

Lib. i. 

(c) The commentators cite fome verfes of Ennius, which they fup- 
pofe were fung by Britannicus on this occafion. But what they fay is 

mere conje&ure. 

Settion XVIII. 

(a) They took the palaces, villas, and eftates of Britannicus. 


SeRion XXII. 


« • « 

(a) Seneca calls Balbillus. the beft'or ‘men,* and a fcholar of uncom¬ 


mon erudition. Firm cptimus, in omni literarum genere rarijfi 

T ' ' * 

Quaeft 

(b) _ 

country •, namely,’ Exilium , Relegatio , and Depertatio. The perfon 
condemned to exile loft the rights of a citizen, and forfeited all kinds 
of property. Sentence of relegation removed the perfon to a certain 
diftance from Rome-, but, if no fine, was- impofedy it took away 

no other right. Deportation was invented by' Auguftus. f It was the 
fevereft kind of banilhment. The perfon condemned was hurried 
away in chains, ftripped of all property, and confined to fome iiland 

or inhofpitable place. 

Section XXVII. 

la) The Romans had two different modes of enfranchifement, or of 
granting freedom to their Haves. The firft was performed by the prae¬ 
tor, who ordered the Have to turn round, and with a fwitch or 
cane ftruck him on the head or back, informing him that he was 
thereby manumitted. The fecond way of granting freedom was by 

writing under the mafter’s hand, or by his voluntary declaration in the 

D 3 P 2 prefence 
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prefence of a few friends. The moft folemn mode of manumiffion was 
that by the rod, called VindiEla : hence Perfeus the fatirift fays, VindiSd- 
pofiquam meus a protore receffi. The perfon fo enfranchifed, obtained all 
the rights of a Roman citizen. The fecond form of manumiffion con¬ 
veyed to the Have a degree of liberty, bur did notrank him in the clafs 
of citizens, nor allow him to be in any cafe a legal witnefs. The con- 
fequence was, that the patron, who granted freedom by his own private 
aft, had time to confider, whether the flave, whom he releafed, was 
worthy of a further favour. He might, if he thought proper, inveft 
him with all the rights of a citizen by the more folemn mode of manu¬ 
miffion before the prsetor. See Heineccius, Antiquit. Roman. Jurif. i. 

tit. 4 and 5. 

_ - • • • < 

(b) 


o o 


peror’s aunt. See the Genealogical Table, No. 4°- He had paid a 
fum of money for the degree of liberty, which her private aft conferred, 
and Hill remained in her lift of freedmen. Afpiring above that rank, 
he pretended to be ingenuous by his birth, and, by confequence, in- 

titled to all the rights of a Roman citizen; and his plea, we find, was ad¬ 
mitted. It is faid that Domitia was obliged to repay to the pantomime 
aftor, the money which ihe had received for his freedom. 


SeRion XXIX. 

(tfj It has been already obferved, that Mrarium was the treafury of 

the public •, Fifcus , that of the prince. Pliny the elder fays, that, in 
the time of the republic, when the private exchequer of the emperor 
was a thing unknown, the money in the treafury, A. U. C. 663, 
amounted to a prodigious fum. It was ftill greater when Julius Casfar, 
in the beginning of the civil war, A. U. 705, made himfelf mafter of 
all the riches of the commonwealth. From that time the diffipation 
of the emperors, and the rapacity of their favourites, effeftually drained 
the JErariurriy and impoverilhed the ftate. 


Seftion XXXI. 
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fpedtacles which he exhibited, gave orders that none of the combatants 
fhould be flain, not even the criminals employed upon that occafion. 
Suet, in Neron. f. 12. See Pliny, lib. xvi. f. 40. 

(b) A tax on all commodities expofed to fale was impofed by Au- 
guftus, in the confulfhip of Metellus and Nerva, A. U. C. 755. Dio 
fays it was at firfl: the fiftieth penny, but we find that in time the fum 
was doubled. 

■ Seflion XXXII. 

(a) This was Aulus Plautius, who, in the reign of Claudius, made 

the firfl defcent on Britain. See the Life of Agricola. 

( b ) Lipfius and other commentators are of opinion, that what is 

here called a foreign fuperftition, was the Chriftian religion. 

(c) Suetonius tells us, that Claudius put to death the two Julias, 
the daughters of Drufus and Germanicus, without any proof of guilt, 
and without fo much as hearing them in their defence, A. U. C. 796. 
Suet, in Claud, f. 29. 

SeElion XXXIII. 

(a) See this book, f. 1. 

Seflion XXXIV. 

(a) Corvinus MefTala was joint conful with Auguftus, A. U. C v 
723. For more of him, fee the Dialogue concerning Oratory. 

Seflion XXXVI. 

% 

(a) This mode of punifhment was eftablifhed by ancient ufage. 
Livy relates, that the cohorts, which had loft their colours, were obli¬ 
ged to remain on the outfide of the camp, without their tents, and were 
found in that condition by Valerius Maximus the didlator. Cohortes , 
quj> figna amiferant , extra valium fine tcntoriis dejlitutas invent t di flat or 
Valerius Maximus. Livy, lib. x. f. 4. 

Seflion XXXVII. 

(a) See the Geographical Table. 

(b) For the Hyrcanians, fee the Geographical Table. 


Seflion 
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SeEfion XXXIX. 


(c) See the Geographical Table. 

(d) For the Araxes, fee the Geographical Table. 


Sefiion XLII. 


(a) For this man, 
[_b ), For the Cinch 

nals, xi• f- 5 and 7 ; ■ 
(c) This was Juli 


Seneca was ac- 


M Th» was J«p. b Claudius to the Me of 


Corfica, A. U. C. 794 * 
pina, Annals, xii. f* 8. 


isffx •>»„ r “: 22 

caufe of infurreftions among the Britons. Dio’s verae.ty has been 

queftioned, but the paffage in Tacitus gives home colour to charg . 


Se ft ion X'LIII. 


Vi. 


(a) Quintus 


f. 18. 
(» 


For the death of Sabina Poppsa, iee Annals, xi. f. 2. 
For the Baleares, fee the Geographical Table. 

% 

.Seftion XLIV. 


( a) In this account of the varying paflions of lovers, Tacitus feems 

to have had his eye on the paffage in Terence: . 

In amore haec omnia infunt vitia: injuriae, 

Sufpiciones, inimicitiae, induciae, 

lMlnm. nax .mrfum. Eunuch, aft. 1. f. 14. 


Bellum, pax mrfum. 

(b) He was fent into banifhment. Hiftory, iv. f. 


A A. 


Seftion 
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Settion XLY. 

fa) Probably the fame who was conful A. U. G. 762. 

fb) Her mother Poppaea has been mentioned, Annals, xi. f. 1 and 2^ 
(c) The name of. the foa was Rufinus Crifpinus,. who, we are told 

by Suetonius, was thrown into the fea by order- of Nero,.,becaufe he 
was reported to a£t among his play-fellows the part of a general or 
an emperor. Suet, in Neron. f. 35. Otha, who fucceeded fo well with 

Poppaea, was afterwards emperor.. 


Section XLVII. 

fa) See the Geographical Table. 

fh) Brotier fays, now Villa Belloni■ and Villa Verofp , near the- gate 
called Salara. 

Section XLVIII. 


{a\ See the Geographical Table. 


Section L. 

fa) The opprefiions exercifed by this clafs of men are often men¬ 
tioned by Tacitus, Livy, and other Roman hiftorians. 


S eft ion LI'. 


fa) See Montefquieu on this fubject, Spirit of Laws, book' xiii. ch. 19, 


Section LII. 


fa) Sulpicius Camerinus, with his fon, was afterward* put to deaj-R 
by Nero. See Appendix to the xvith book of the AnnajS. 

Seftion LIlL 

(a) Drufus, the father of Germanicus, died m Germany A. U. C. 
745. He had finiihed a canal, as mentioned Annals, ii. f. 8 •, and to 

prevent the overflowings of the Rhine, which often deluged the ad¬ 
jacent parts of Gaul, he laid the plan of a ftrong bank, by which the, 
waters would have been thrown into a different courfe, and difcharged 
into the lakes, now the Zuyder-zee. This great work was at length 

finifhed by Paulinus Pompeius.. The 
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(b) The Arar is now the Soane. Brotier obferves, that this great 
undertaking, tending to communicate the Mediterranean and the 
Ocean, often attempted, and as often abandoned, was at length ac- 
complilhed, to the immortal glory of Lewis XIV. That imperial work, 
worthy of a king, is now called th t Royal Canal, or the Canal of Languedoc. 

Stfiion LIV. 

(a) For the Frifians, fee the Geographical Table. 

(£) Pliny the elder fays, that Pompey’s theatre was large enough to 

hold forty thoufand men. Pliny, lib. xxxvi. f. 15* 

(r) The Germans had no idea of any kind of public fpe&acle 

but that which they had feen in their own country. Manners of 
the Germans, f. xxiv. 

Senior, LV. 

(a) The country into which the irruption was made, is fuppofed 
to be the land between Wefel and Du/Jeldorf. The Anfibarians, before 
they twere expelled by the Chaucians, inhabited between the river 

Am ift a (the Ems) and the Rhine. 

(b) The revolt of the Cherufcans, in which Varus and his three 
legions penlhed. Annals, book i. f. 10, 

(c) For the Chamavians, the Tubantes, and Ufipians, fee'the Man¬ 
ners of the Germans, f. 32 and 33. \ 

Seftion LVI. 

(a) For the Bru&erians and Tenaerians, fee the Manners of the 
Germans, f. 32 and 33. 

(b) The country on the borders of the river Lufpia, now the Lippe.J 


Seftion LVII. 

♦ 

(a) See the Geographical Table. 

(b) This was the river Sala, Hill known by^the fame name. It dif- 

charges itfelf into the Allis , now the Elbe. 

(c) This nlethod of producing fait is explained by Pliny in his 

Natural Hiftory, lib. xxxi. f. 7. 

Stoll on 
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. . SeElion LVIII. 

# • • 

* 

(a) It was fuppofed that under the fhade of this tree Romulus and 

Remus were nourifhed by the fhe-wolf, as beautifully defcribed by 
Virgil: : 

Fecerat et viridi foetam Mavortis in antro 
Procubuiffe lupam : Geminos huic ubera circum. 

Ludere pendentes pueros, et lambere matrem 
Impavidos; illam tereti .cervice revulfam 
Mulcere alternos, et corpora fingere lingua. 

. JEneid, lib. viii. 

Rumen was an old Latin word for mamma, or the dug of the Ihe-w.olf; 
thence the tree was called Ruminalis. 

(b) Some of the commentators think that there is a miftake in the 
computation, and that it ought to be eight hundred and thirty years. 
The difference is not material. 
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Se Elion I. 


/"VTHO, afterwards emperor. See book xiii. f. 45 ancl 
^ SeElion II. 

M ** »as been already. mentioned - No ., 


Marcus iEmilius 


SeEHon III. 


(a) See the Geographical Table. 


SeElion IV. 


Minerva 


March, a 
and 8io. 

(b) B 


See Ovid, Faft. lib. iii. ver. 713 


* 

Pefchiera d'Crtenfio 


SeElion V. 


(a) The Lucrine Lake, now Ugo Lucrim. Agrippina’s villa was 
» K *T , 1 . r. m flip npicrhbourhood a place now called Sc^olchio 


at Baidu There is in the neighbourhood a plac 
d'Agrippina 


SeElion 
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SeElion IX. 


(a) It is Hill called, as mentioned above, Sepolchro a Agrippina. 

(b) Marius, Pompey, and Caefar had their villas in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Baue, all built on the ridge of hills, and looking, as Seneca 
fays, more like military works than a rural feat. Scias non villas 

effc , fed cajira. Epift. 51. 


St Elion XI. 


(a) See her attempt prevented by Seneca, Annals, xiii. f. 5 


SeElion XII. 

(a) This eclipfe was the day before the kalends of May, that Is, 
on the 30th of April, A. U. C. 812 ; of the Chriftian tera 59. See 

Pliny, lib. ii. f. 70. 

(b) For Junia Calvina, fee Annals, xii. f. 8; and the Genealogical 
Table, No. 62. For Calpurnia, Annals, xii. f. 22. 

(c) For Lollia Paulina, fee Annals, xii. f. 22. 

(d) Iturius and Calvifius banifhed by Nero•, Annals, xiii. f. 22. 

(e) Silana was alfo banilhed by Nero j Annals, xiii. f. 22. 


SeElion XIV. 

(a) This was a circus begun by Caligula, and finifhed by Nero t 
The church of St. Peter is built on this fpot, and the obelifk which flood 
there, was placed before St. Peter’s, at a vaft expence, by Pope Sextus V.. 

SeElion XV. 

(a) We are told by Dio, that /Elia Catella, a woman of four-fcore, 
expofed herfelf and old age to fcorn, by dancing on the ftage, among 

the court fycophants of the time. Dio, lib. lxi. 

(b) Suetonius fays, that the leaders of this new fociety had falaries 

of forty thoufand fefterces allowed them. InNeron. f. 20. 

SeElion XVI. 

(a) Brotier compares this poetical patchwork to. the bouts rimes , 
which exercifed the minor poets of France in the laft century. 

3 Q^ 2 
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Sc#ten XVII. 


(a) See the Geographical Table. 

V ' * i • 


JcoL of that afl'air is loft. It is probable that this ,s the Livineus 
Kegulus, who is mentioned, Annals, m. f- II - 


Sen ion XVIII. 


( fi ) He was afterwards reftored to his rank. Hill. i. f - l 7 - 
Cvrenians, fee the Geographical Table. 

J - . 1 * _ A. ~ T 


For the 


658^and left all his poffeflions to the Roman people. 


HIS, ICC - w J* 1 A TT P 

This African king, according to Livy, epitome tar. died A. U. C. 


Scclion XIX. 


Domitius Afcr was a man of ambition, willing to advance his 

\ J * r • /o r - **r*\*\Mit tlareAcETz . 

fortune by the werft oi crimes. Q 

4 ^ ^ • P 1 I_ 


facinore properus clarefcere 


Annals, iv. 1 . 52. 


Ou 


fiderable eloquence. See the Dialogue concerning Oratory. 


Section XX. 


f/7 j buciomub imuiiixj - 

imitation of the Greeks, a trial of (kill in the three feveral arts of mu- 
fic, wreftling, and horfe-racing, to be performed every five years. 


Neronia 


In Neron. f. 12. 


nen ne c.uiota i.wo...... - ... , 

(£) This theatre has been mentioned, book xm. 1 . 54 - 


It was built 


A V l r) Among the Roman knights there were four Daunt appointed 

fJ the fatigue of bufinefs, added a fifth clafs to the former 
four. In Calig. f. 16. 


Section XXI. 


r 


Tnfc any > 


'(b) The people called fburii inhabited part of Lucama. The 
fpeclacle of horfc-races was invented by them, and exhibited at Rome 

A. U. C. 140. Livy, lib. i. f. 35 - /,) Lucius 
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(c) Lucius Mummius conquered Corinth, A. U. C. 608, and ob¬ 
tained the title of Achaicus. Velleius Paterc. lib. i. f. 13. 


SeElion XXII. 

{a) This place received its name from its proximity to the Simbruine 
Lakes, and was thence called Sublaqueum. Brotier fays, it is now La 

Badia di Subjaco. 

( b) The Marcian waters were conveyed to Rome in aquedutts of 
great labour and expence by Ancus Marcius, one of the Roman kings. 
See Pliny, lib. xxxi. f. 3. 

SeElion XXIII. 

[a) See Annals, xiii. f. 41. 

(b) See the Geographical Table. 

(0 For the Mardians, fee the Geographical Table. 


SeElion XXIV. 


'(«) For the Tauranitii, 


fee the Geographical Table. 


SeElion XXV. 

(a) The Ihorteft way to Hyrcania was by the Cafpian Sea; but, for 
the reafon given by Tacitus, the Red Sea was thought more eligible. 


SeElion XXVI. 

(a) Tiridates was brother to Vologefes, the Parthian king. See 
Annals, xii. f. 51; and book xiii. f. 37 and 41. 

( b) Archelaus was king of Cappadocia. See Annals, ii. f. 42. 

( c ) Pharafmanes has been often mentioned asking of Iberia-, Pole- 
mon, king of Pont us-, Ariftobulus, king of Armenia Miner-, and Anti- 

ochus, of Ccmmagene. 

(d) See Annals, xii. f. 45. 

SeElion XXVII. 

[a) For Laotlicea, fee the Geographical Table. 




Section 
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NOTES on 

Seaton XXVIII. 


H 


,,) Suetonius fays, Nero ftruck off the fupernumerary candidates, 
a „d, to make them fume compenfation for the delay of them hopes, 

a {honed them pods of honour in the legions. In Neron 1 . 15- 
TtHc fum, by way of penalty for a frivolous and vexatious ap 

pell was one third of the money in difpute between the parties. 

P ca ’ v r __ *; H fmodi tertum cavere 


AJjertor , ft 
rjlimata eft 

) The people of Mauritania 


m i lie peouic ui , 

(J) For an account of Vibius Crifpus, an advocate who accumulated 

immenfe riches, fee the Dialogue concerning Oratory, f. 8 . 

Seftion XXIX. 

(a) Petronius Turpilianus, during his confulfhip, was the author of 

a law, called to Pttroma, by which the matter was no longer at liber- 
ty, at his will and pleafure, to compel any of his Caves to fight 
wild beads, but a juft ground of complaint appearing before the 
proper magiftrate, that mode of punifhment was enforced. Demrns 
pels Mata eft ad befiias depugnandas fit, arUtrio fervos trade 

X J * t • • /T /• /v>n 


j,edict Jervo, ft juft a ftt domini querela, fee pan* 


Digelt 


lib. xlviii. tit. 8 . -He was am# -- - _ ... , r 

piUan Decree, bv which all, who began a profecution, and eithers ha at 

fed the defendant by delays, or abandoned the caufe, were lubjede o 
heavy penalties. Two regulations fo juft, that it is wonderfu , ays 

Brotier, how they efcaped the notice of Tacitus. 

( *) For the inactivity and unwarlike fpint of Aulus Didius, fee 

Annals, xii. f. 40i and Life of A S ricola ’ f ‘ I4 ‘ 

(c) For the Silures, fee the Geographical Table. 

_ A _ 


( d) Mona 


Angle fty 


Seffion XXX 


(a) Fee an account of the Druids, fee Cxfar’s Commentaries. 


SeElion XXXI. 


w Prafutagus, king of the Icenians. See the Geographical Table 
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The outrages committed by the Romans are ftrongly painted by tire 
late Mr. Glover, after his matter Tacitus. 


SeBion XXXII. 

(0) xhe world at that time was overcaft by the gloom of fuperttition. 
The Romans often knew how to avail thpmfelves of it; but the Bar¬ 
barians in this inftance had the advantage. 

(b) Houfes feemed to be inverted in the water; but the laws of 

optics were not confidered by the Britons. In their minds every thing 
was a prognoftic. 

Section XXXIII. 

(a) London, even at that time, was the feat of trade and commerce. 
If it has gone on increaling for above tyoo years, till it is now be¬ 
come the greateft city in the world, it is becaufe induftry has been pro¬ 
tected by a conftitution, which has improved during the whole time,, 
and is now the wonder and the envy of furrounding nations. 

(b) Yerulanum, now Verulam near St. Albans, in Hertfordjhire. The 

great Bacon has made the name immortal. 


Section XXXV. 


(a) Dio has put 1 
and enervate fpeech. 


long, a tedious, 


Section XXXVII. 


(a) According to Camden, the camp of the fecond legion was in 
Mmmouthjbin, at a place called, by the Britons, Kaer Lhe.om Uris 
Lczmis, the city of the legions. The place where this battle was 

fought is not afcertained •, but it is evident that Suetonius had co - 

JeCled his forces from all quarters. 


SeElim XXXVIII. 

(a) There is reafon to infer from a paffage in the Hiftory, book 1. 

£ 59, that the eight auxiliary cohorts were Batavians.. 


Section 





4 S8 notes on the 

' Seftion XL. 

(a) Antonins Primus will be feen, in the Hiftory of Tacitus, ading 

the part of an able general. 

(b) The man who thinks poverty the worft of evils, will not be long 
before he thinks honefty a ragged virtue. Seneca has left a very dif¬ 
ferent maxim. Si vis vacare ammo , aut pauper fis oportet , aut pauperi 

/mills. Epift. xvii. 

(r) The Cornelian law was enaded by Cornelius Sylla the dictator, 
who made baniihment to an ifland the fentence to be palled on all 
who fliould fupprels a true will, or forge a falfe one. It appears how¬ 
ever in the Hiftory, book ii. f. 86, that Antonius was only expelled 

the fenate. * • 

Sefiion XLI. 

{a) That punilhment was either exile, relegation to an ifland, or de¬ 
gradation from the offender’s rank. Omnes enim calumniatores exilii , vet 

S3 

itifula relegalione , ant or dims amijjione puniriplacuit . See Julius Paulus,, 
De Injuriis, leg. xi. 

Scftion XLII. 

* 

{a) Slaves were in the habit of faving money in order to purchafe 
their freedom. See the cafe of Paris the comedian, book xiii. f. 27. 

See alfo Seneca, epift. lxxx. 

(b) Caius Cahiiis has been mentioned to his honour, book xii. f. 12. 

ft 

Seft ion XLV. 

(a) See a decree of the fenate on this fubjed, Annals, xiii. f. 32. 

9 

# 

Section XLVI. 

(a) See book xii. f. 59. 

Sefiion XLVII. 

(a) Pliny the elder, lib. xv. f. 4, fays, that<he Greeks, the inventors 
of every kind of vice, were the firft that made oil fubfervient to the 
corruption of manners, by diftributing it at their public fpedacles. 
Upon old ad luxuriam vertere Greed , vitiorum omnium genitores, in Gym- 
H! ns puLUcando. 


6 


Scflicn 
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Seffien XLVIII. 


(a) See Annals, xiii. f. 28. 

(b) Capito was formerly accufed by the people of Cilicia, and con¬ 
victed of oppreffion and extortion. Annals, xiii. f. 33. 

(c) The tribunitian power was a Turned by Auguftus, as he faid, 
ror the purpofe of protecting the people. Ad tuendam plebem iribunicio 
jure contentum fe ferebat. Annals, i. f. 2. It was, in fad, the whole 

executive power of the ftate veiled in one man, who could, at his wil 1 
and pleafure, controul the fenate and all the magiftrates. 


(d) By this judgment Antiflius was to fuffer more majorum , that is, 
as Suetonius explains it, to be faftened flark naked by the neck within 
a forked flick, and fcourged to death. Suet, in Neron. f. 49. 


Seffion XLIX. 

(a) The fenate often decided, without calling on each member for his 

opinion, by dividing the houfe ; per difcejfionem. Pliny the younger de- 
fcribes the manner of doing it: You who think fo, go to that fide ; as 

many as are of a contrary opinion, go to this fide. Lex ita difcejfionem 
fieri jubet: qui Lee fentitis in hanc partem ; qui alia omnia , in Him partem 
jte qua fentitis. Plinius, lib. viii. ep. 14. 

(b) This was Vitellius, afterwards emperor. 

Sebiion L. 

{a) This man was one of the pernicious race of informers in the 
reign of Domitian. Juvenal mentions him, fat. iv. ver. 123. 


Section LI. 

0) Tigellinus rofe from obfcurity to be high in favour with Nero. 
He was the grand teacher of debauchery and every vice. Juvenal has 
recorded him, fat. 1. ver. 155 ' See an account of the prodigious 

banquet given by this man, Annals, xv. f. 37. 


Section LII. 


(*) ' 


c ; 


* c 


no 


x rxdcd among the critics, whether Seneca did not write 


fome of die tragedies that bear his name. 


VOL. II. 


3 R 


« 


Section 
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notes on the 


ScSfion LIII. 


Lejbos 


now Met din. 

ib) Maecenas had a 


houfe and 


Mount 


Efquiline. Pliny fays, that the praffice of having pleafure-grounds 
within the walls of a city, was unknown, till Epicurus led the way at 


Athens. 


injiituit Athenis Epicurus, otii magifter. Ufque 


fuerat 


Pliny, lib. xix. f. 4 * 


The wardens of Epicurus arc become proverbial. 


(0 


(d) Seneca had a number of villas and extenfive gardens. Juve 


nal mentions 


Magnos 


Sat. x. ver. 1 6. 


Nomentanum 


Jdomento.no meo te f&lut 


(e) This confirms the account given by Dio of his immoderate 
riches •, but perhaps that hiftorian exaggerates, when he imputes in- 
furre&ions in Britain to the exa&ions of Seneca. 


Scflion LVI. 

(n) In the Annals, book xi. we have feen Vitellius conful for the 

third time. , n , - , 

( b) Volufius has been mentioned as an honeft man, who acquired 

his wealth by honourable means, and lived to a great age. Annals, xuu 
f. 30. 

Sefiion LVII. 


(a) For Rubellius Plautus, fee this book, f. 22. For Cornelius' 

Sylla, fee book xiii. f. 47 - , T 

(b) Rubellius Plautus was the fon of Rubellius. Blandus and Julia. 

See the Genealogical Table, No. 76. 


SeBion LIX. 

(a) This philofopher is praifed by Pliny as an author of diftinguifh- 
' ' ed 
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ed merit. Mufonius has been alfo much commended for his moral 
dodtrine. 

(b) Her father, the emperor Claudius. 

Seffion LXI. 

(a) This was Eucerus, a native of Alexandria, mentioned in f. lx. 

Seffion LXII. 

(a) For Anicetus, the murderer of Agrippina, fee this book, f. 7. 

Seffion LXIII. 

(a) See the Geographical Table. 

(b) Julia, the daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, was baniftied 
by the emperor Claudius, A. U. C. 794. 

( c ) The emperor Claudius her father, and her brother Britannicus, 
were both poifoned. See Annals, xii. f. 67 ; and Annals, xiii. f. 16. 

Section LXIV. 

( a ) Nero was adopted by Claudius her father, and confequently 
was brother to Odtavia. 

Seffion LXV. 

(a) Doriphorus, according to Dio, was private fecretary to Nero. 
Pallas, thefreedman of Claudius, has been often mentioned. He was 
difmified from all his employments by Nero. See Annals, xiii. f. 14. 

Brotier fays that his monument was found near Rome, in the year 
1720. 

(b) For more of Pifo, fee Annals, xv. f, 48. 
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OF 


ANN A L S 



Seblion I. 


, , ,IGRANES, defcended from the nobility of Cappadocia, was 

J. fent by Nero to afeend the throne of Armenia. Annals, xtv. 


WT 


f. 2 6. 


Seftion IV. 


(a) 


D 


told by Appian, in 


i Hiftory of the Mithridatic War. 

(b) For this river, fee the Geographical Table. 


Section V. 


(„) For the city of Nilibis, fee the Geographical Table 


(a) Arfamofata, a city 


Seffion X. 

of Armenia, near the Euphrates, now Simfat . 


Section XII. 


u) He is called in the original. Prim Pili Centurio that is, firft 
f He has been mentioned, book xiii. f. 36, by the name or 


centurion 


Pattius Orphitus 


(b) The civic crown for faving the Wk 


of a citizen, was often 

granted 
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by the emperor; but the confular commanders had the fame 
power at the head of their armies. 



SeBion XIII. 

(a) The Roman army defeated by the Samnites, paffed under the 
yoke at the CaudinaFurca , now Forchie , A. U. C. 183. A more terrible 
defeat happened afterwards at Numantia, A. U. C. 617* The place 
is now called Numancia, and the ruins of antiquity are ftillto be feen. 


SeBion XV. 

(a) See the Geographical Table. 

(b) Suetonius fays exprefsly, that the legions paffed under the 
yoke. In Neron. f. 39. 

SeBion XIX. 

(a) It was a fettled rule of law, that in all elections for the magi- 
ftracy, or the government of provinces, the preference fhould be given 
to the candidate who had the greateft number of children. See An¬ 
nals, ii. f. 51. 

(b) By the law Papia Poppaea, the eftates of thofe who did not 

entitle themfelves to the privileges annexed to the paternal ftate, were 
to devolve to the public as the common parent of all. Annals, iii. f. 28. 



(a) The Cincian Law againft venal advocates has been mentioned. 
Annals, xi. f. 5. Laws were alio eftablifhed by Auguftus, called 
Leges Julia, to prevent bribery at elections. Suet, in Aug. i. 34 and 

40. 

(b) The Calpurnian Law was introduced by Lucius Calpurnius 
Pifo, de pecuniis repetundis , to compel reftitution from fuch as were 
convicted of extortion, A. U. C. 605, in the beginning of the third 
Punic war. It was followed from time to time by new decrees, but 

all proved ineffectual. 

SeBion XXII. 


(a) It was a frequent practice 


of the provinces, 


to fend a deputation 

to 



m N O T E S O N T H E 

to the fenate, with an addrefs of thanks to the proconfuls or praetors, 

who were returned to Rome, for the bleffings enjoyed by the people 
under their adminiftration •, and this contrivance ferved to advance the 
fame of the men who condefcended to intrigue for applaufe, and thereby 
open their road to the higheft honours of the ftate. See the Panegy¬ 
ric of Trajan, by Pliny the conful, f. 70. 

(b) Seneca gives an account of this earthquake, but he places it 

in the following year. See Quaeft. Natural, quell, vi. f. 1. Pom¬ 
peii is now called Torre dell' Annuncio.ta. It was afterwards totally over¬ 
whelmed by the eruption of Mount Vefuvius, A. U. C. 832. 

Seflion XXIII. 

(a) The worlhip paid to Fortune as a goddefs is well known from 
Horace, lib. i. ode 35. 0 Diva , gratim qua regis Antium . There 
were two goddeffes of fortune adored in that city ; one, the Happy \ 

the other, the Equejlrian. 

(b) Nero by his father was of the Domitian family, and by adop¬ 
tion of the Claudian. See the Genealogical Table, No. 35. 


Seblion XXIV. 


(*) 


dates, fee the Appendix to the Annals, xvi. 

Sect ion XXV. 

(a) Pompey was employed as commander in chief in the Piratic 
war, with a commiffion giving to him fupreme authority in every pro¬ 
vince to the extent of fifty miles from the fea coaft. By the decree of 

the fenate on that occafion, Velleius Paterculus obferves, almoft the 
* 

whole Roman world was fubje&ed to the will of one man. Quo fena- 
tus confulto pane totius orbis terr arum imperium uni viro defer ebatur. Veil. 
Paterc. lib. ii. f. 31. See Plutarch, Life of Pompey. 


Section XXVI. 

(a) See the Geographical Table. 

(b) This fuperftitious ceremony is deferibed by Livy. The foldiers 

were 
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were drawn out on an open plain, and crowned with laurel wreaths, while 
vidims were facrificed to the god of war. The general harangued his 
men upon the occafion. Livy, lib. i. f. 28. 

SeBion XXVII. 

(a) Lucullus commanded the legions in Armenia, A. U. C. 685. 
See Plutarch, Life of Lucullus. 

Settion XXVIII. 

(a) Tiberius Alexander was by birth one of the Jewifh nation, but 
an apoftate from the religion of his country. Jofephus, Jewifli Antiq. 
lib. xx. f. 5. The emperors frequently fent their chofen favourites to 
attend the general, but, in fad, to be fpies upon his condud. 

(b) Not yet five-and- twenty. 

SeEIion XXX. 

(a) The night in a Roman camp was divided into four watches, each 
for the fpace of three hours. When the fentinels were changed, no¬ 
tice was given by the found of trumpet. See Hitt. lib. ii. f. 29. 

✓ 

Sebiion XXXI. 

(a) Vologefes king of Parthia, and Pacorus king of Media, were 

brothers to Tiridates. For Ecbatana, fee the Geographical Table. 

% 

(b) None but perfons of high rank were admitted to embrace the 
governors of provinces. According to the ideas of that age, the 
honour was fo high, that the Parthian king thought proper to make 

it a preliminary article. 

SeStion XXXII, 

(d) The capital of the Maritime Alps was called Ebro dunum , now 

Embrun. See an account of the territories of the Duke of Savoy. The 
rights and privileges of Latium have been already mentioned, Annals, 

xv. f. 32. 

(b) The Rofcian Law , fo called after L. Rofcius Otho, was efta- 

6 blifhed 
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notes on 


H E 


blilbed A. U. C. 685. It affigned fourteen rows m the theatre to the 
Roman knights; but was f.lent as to the Circa, where toe fenators, 
the knights, and the commonalty were muted m a promncuotts con- 

0 onrl M>flalflL A. U. V^. 


courle. ATierwaiub m u.t *r — , . r n 1 

757 , the fenators and knights had a place affigned at the fpeftacle 

of the Circus where they fat apart from the plebeians , but without any 
diftbftion between Jr own two orders. Candies aUotte ptoger 
places for the fenators. Suet, in Claud, f. at. It tematned for Nero 

to take care of theequeftrian order. Suet.mNeion l.il. 

(c) Suetonius fays. Kero engaged Jour hundred fenators an 
hundred Roman knights, feme of them of fair fortune and character 
to enter the lifts as gladiators, and encounter the wild beads. He 

J invited the veftal virgins to fee the wreftlers, becaufe, as he fat 
auo allowed the privilege of 


at Olympia the priefteffes of Ceres were allowed u,c p-y - 
feeing that diverfion. Suet, in N«on.T. ». See Annals, xrv. f. .5 ; 

Los fail and (b). See Juvenal, fat. vi. ver. .45 '• *“• mu vcr ' 


SeElion XXXV. 


(a) 


Seftion XXXVII. 

fa) Suetonius tells us, that Nero frequently lupped m public, 
eith in the Field of Mars, or the Circus, attended at table by he 
common harlots of the city, or from Syria. When he went down th 
Tiber to Oftia, or coafted along the bay of Bane, booths w, s a 
conveniences for drinking and debauchery, were ranged on the mar 

7ZZ while ladies of pleafure ftood like Arens, to mvrtc the paf- 

. . y-i • c* _a. I "\Torr\t1 "T 0*1. 


fengers from their i 
(b) The lake ol 
near the Pantheon. 


Suet, in Neron. f. 27. 


fa Jed'together, and left to float on the water Lucan has defenbed 

fuch a platform with a tower on it. Phaifal. lib. i\. vcr. 1 / . 

luc ° . _. -NTfir-cv’c mnrriaae with Pythagoras, 


id) 


and 


5 
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and alfo of his taking Sporus, the eunuch, to be his wife. See Appen 
dix to book xvi. f. 8. 

(e) Juvenal has defcribed this fcene of impious profiitution: 

-Dum fedet ilia parato 

Flammeolo, Tyriufque palam genialis in hortis 

Sternitur, et ritu decies centena dabuntur 
Antiquo*, veniet cum fignatoribus aufpex. 

Sat. x. ver. 333. 

# 

Adorn’d with bridal pomp fhe fits in ftate, 

The public notaries and arufpex wait; 

The genial bed is in the garden dreft ; 

The portion paid, and every rite expreft, 

Which in a Roman marriage is profeft. 

Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Semen XXXVIII. 

(a) Suetonius relates the fire of Rome, and has no doubt of Nero’s 
guilt. He tells us, that fomebody repeating in converfation, 

Savonog ycuot ^lyfiriioo 7 rvpi, 

When I am dead let fire devour the world ; 



Let it be, faid Nero, whilft I am living , qua Zwnog. And ac¬ 
cordingly, pretending to difiike the old buildings, and the narrow 
winding of the ftreets, he fet fire to the city in fo barefaced a manner, 
that feveral men of confular rank met Nero’s domeftic fervants with 
torches and combuftibles, but did not dare to apprehend them. Suet, 
in Neron. f. 38. See Dio, lib. Ixii. 

(h) Livy obferves, that, after the city was fired by the Gauls, it was 
rebuilt in clofe, narrow, winding ftreets. See Livy, lib. v. f. 55. 


Semen XXXIX. 

* 

(. a ) The gardens of Maecenas were near Mount Efquiline. 

(b) The monuments of Agrippa were, his houfe, his gardens, his 
baths, and the Pantheon. The laft remains at this day. 

(r) Nero’s gardens joined to the Vatican. 

(</) Suetonius fays, in exprefs terms, that Nero beheld the confiagra- 
Vol. II. 3 S tion 
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NOTES ON 


H 


Maecenas’ 


non from a towci uu — , , . L • r • 

pleafed with fo grand a fight, went to his owr.theatre, and1 m h, 

arefs tuned his harp, and fung the deftruftton of Troy. Suet. 


Neron. f. 38. 


Seftion XLI 


( a ) 


The 


iEneid 


Jupiter 


Mount 


(c) The palace or «■* -- - , „ 1 

manfion of Augufius, - ^l°L 


virgins watched the perpetual fire. 

( d) The fourteenth of the calends of July, or the e.gnte n u 

Tune This is confirmed by Livy, who fays, lib. vt. f. i, that th 

battle at Mia was fought on the fifteenth of the kalends, and book v. 

f. 4 x he fays the victorious Gauls entered Rome on the following day. 


XL II 


(a) 


By 


his own private advantage. He promiied to remove me 
lay a mid ft the ruins, and to clear the ground at his own expence. 

that artifice he fecured all the remaining property of the unhappy 
ferers for his own ufe. To add to his ill-gotten ftore, he levied con¬ 
tributions in the provinces, and by thofe means collected an immenfe 
fum. Suet, in Neron. f. 38. Brotier has given an elaborate defec¬ 
tion of the New Palace, vol. ii. p. 49 °> 4 t0 edlt - 


hbourhood 


Lago Averno. . 

(l ) Now Paluii Pontine, in the territory of Rome. 

$ eft ion XLlII. 

fa) Strabo fays, that by an ordinance of Augufius, 
houfe was to be more than feventy feet high. Trajan afterwards ac¬ 
cording to Aurelius Viftor, fixed the elevation at fixty feet. The 

rule preferibed by Nero cannot now be known. 


no new built 


(b) We 
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/ 

{b) We are told by Suetonius, that Nero introduced a new model 
for building in the city, and, by porticos and piazzas before the 
front, contrived, in cafe of fire, to hinder the flames from fpreading. 

In Neron. f. 16. 

(cj Vitruvius fays, that the Alban and Gabian ftone was not the 
hardeft, but it refilled fire •, while the ftone from other quarries was 
apt, when heated, to crack, and fly off in fragments. Vitruvius, lib. ii. 


cap. 7* 

(d) Brotier obferves, that by a law of the Twelve Tables, a fpace or 
fomething more than two feet, was to be left between all new-built 


houfes. 


Wl 9 

(e) It is known, fays Brotier, from the experience of medical people, 
that at Rome there are more patients, during, the fummer, in the 
wide parts of the city, which lie open to the fun, than in the nairow 

places, where the inhabitants are Ihaded from the intenfe heat. 


Seftion XLIV. 


(a) 


o- o 

LeSHJlernia. See Livy, lib. v. f. 13. 

Tews 


guilty of great enormities •, and the diftindlion between them and the 
Chriftians not being underftood, all were confidered in the fame light, 

defpifed and hated by the Romans. 

(c) This was the firft perfecution of the Chriftians. Nero, the de¬ 
clared enemy of human kind, waged war againft a religion, which 'has 
fince diffufed the light of truth, and humanifed the favages of Europe. 

It is true, as Suetonius relates, that Claudius banilhed the Jews, who 
were raifing feditious tumults, at the inftigation of one Chrestus- 
That name itisalmoft needlefs to obferve, cannot, at leaft ought not to 

— a 111 YY * 


had 


J 

fuffered under Pontius Pilate, in the 


reign of Tiberius, 


uau lUAA'wA vv. - 

Chrestus, Brotier obferves, was not an uncommon name among the 

__ « « 1 _ J l— • w 1 S* • > /4 t I A 4" /V 


Greeks &nd Rom&ns. When the Jews 


VJ i cc-rvo *- ^ ~ .. 

depart from Rome, all of that nation, who profeffed themfelves follow* 

e'rs of Christ, were, without diftindtion, included in the number. 

& 


The' 

edia 



«oo 


notes on 


H 


Nero ap- 


-•lift of the emperor was not pointed againft the Chnftians 

Its to be the firft that attacked them as the profeifors of a new eh- 

' “ d when foch a man as Tacitus calls it a dangerous Utperibuon, 

yon, ami w. , , r an aDoloPY 


fYituwms ftibernmu* ^ ^ — ' . . <- r • 

is made for Nero. But for Tacitus, who had opportunn.es lor a Ur 
enquiry, and ability to know and decide, what excule can be ofle.ec 
The vices of the Jews were imputed to the Chr.ft.ans w.thout duenm, 
nation and Tacitus fuffered himfelf to be hurried away by the torrent 
" popular prejudice. And yet we find that his fr.cnd Plmy dur.ng 
his adminilfration in the ptovince of Bithynia, thought and ate » h 
moderation. The Chriftians were under a profecut.on , Pl.ny m h» 
character of proconfular governor, was m doubt how to proce . 

wrote to the emperor Trajan on the fubjeft s and after ftat.n„ 

real Chrifliant Caere no, to be forced, by my mam whaler, to «*«<« 
articles of their belief, he proceeds to the fum total of tne.r gu.lt, wh 
he found to be as follows: They met on a dated day before it wa 
liaht, and addrefled themfelves in a prayer or hymn to Christ, as to, 
a God, binding themfelves by a folemn oath, not for any w.cke pur- 
pofe, but never to commit any fraud, theft, or adultery ; never to/#/j 
,heir word, nor deny a trujl repofed in them; after which .t was them 
cuftom to feparate, and then re-alfcmble to eat then- meal together m 
a manner perfeftly harmlei's and inofienfive. They defifted, fays Pliny 
from this cuftom, after my edift, iffued according to your order agamft 
the holding of any affemblies whatever. Jgrmalant hanc fwge fummam 
cel culpa gw, vel erroris, pod egent fohi Jlato die ante lueem convenire, car- 
vienaue Chrifto, qua/, Deo, dicere [earn invtcem ; feque facramento non m feeius 
aliped, obftriugerc, fed ne furta, m latrccmia , ne adulter,a commlterent ; 
ne ftdem fallerent, ne depefuum appellate abmgaren,: pilot peraliit more,,, 
f,bi difeedendi fuige, rurfufque coemdi ai cap,end,cm ahum, protmfeumn ta- 
' men, it inmmnrt ; quod ipfum facere iefnge poft ediBurn meum, quo ftcmr 

dem mandata lua heurias ege vetueram. Plin. lib. x. ep. 97. Such .s 
the account of the religion, which Tacitus calls a pernicious fuperftition. 
Pliny adds, in the fame letter, that, in order to come at the real truth, 
he ordered two female Haves to be put to the torture,, but he could 
difeover nothing more than a rooted and exceffive fuperftition. Trajan, 

0 in 


He 
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in his an Ever to this letter, determines, that if Chriftians are brought 
before the governor, and proved to be guilty, they muft be pumlhed, 
unlefs they renounce tlteir errors, and invoke the gods of Rome. In 
that cafe they were to be pardoned, notwithftanding any former fufpi- 
cion. But the emperor fays to his minifter, “ I would not have you 
officioufly enter into any inquiries concerning them.” Pliny’s letter, 
Mr. Melmoth obferves, is cfteemed as almoft the only genuine monu¬ 
ment of eccleftaftical antiquity, relating to the times immediately fuc- 
ceeding the apoftles, being wrote not above forty years after the death 
q£ P^jjI It was preferved by the Chriftians themfelves, as a clear and 
unfufpicious evidence of the purity of their doftrincs. It is therefore 
with good reafon, fays Brotier, that Tertullian, in a ftrain of exultation, 

declares, That the Chriftians, “ for their innocence, their probity, juf- 

tice, truth, and for the living God, were burnt alive. The cruelty, 
ye profecutors ! is all your own ; the glory is ours.” Pro tanta inno- 
'centid, pro tanta probitate , pro juftitid , pro virtute , pro Deo vivo crema- 

nnir: Crudelitas veftra gloria eft noftra. 

(d) The Jews, as will be feen in the Hiftory, book v. f. 5, were 

charged with harbouring a fullen averfion towards all mankind. It is 

unnecefiary to vindicate the Chriftian religion from that imputation. 

(c) Juvenal alludes, with his ufual indignation, to the barbarous 

cruelties defcnbed by Tacitus. See fat. i. ver. 155* 


Section XLVI. 


(a) For Pranefte, fee the Geographical Table. 

(£) Spartacus, a gladiator, kindled up the Servile War A.U. C. 681. 

(t-) For Formiae, fee the Geographical Table. 


Sebiion XLVII. 

(a) For Placentia, fee the Geographical Table. 

Sebiion L. 

(a) Fenius Rufus has been mentioned to his honour, Annals, xiv. 

f. 51. 

(ft) Agrippina, Nero’s murdered mother. 

6 


Sebtion 





notes on the 


Section LII. 


f 


Marcus Junius 


See the 


\ ' 

Genealogical Table, No. 59. . 

[b) Caius Cafiius, banilhed to Sardinia A. U. C. 818. 

nals, book xii. f. n an< ^ I2> 


See An- 


Se Elion LV I. 


(a) The weaknefs here imputed to Lucan, cannot be read by any 
man who has a refpeft for genius, and the true dignity of the human 
character, without emotions of pity and regret. But, perhaps, without 
any ftudicd comment, the cafe admits a plain and obvious apology. 
Two eminent men (Natalis and Scevmus) had been taken into cui- 


tody. 


fight of the rack their refolution failed 


LUUy. m J - * ’ r u 

their accomplices. Lucan knew that the fame engine of cruelty was 

ready for himfelf and his two friends, Quindhanus and Senecio. A 1 

three were tempted by a promifc of pardon, and they endeavoured to 

earn it by making diicoveries. Lucan might think that his mother, 

a woman who boafted neither rank nor fortune, would not, among a 

qreat number of daring confpirators, be deemed an objeft worthy of 

^ ullu ,. and, befides, the terrors of the rack may conquer the molt 

heroic mind. When the executioner appears with his torturing engines, 

it is no longer the moment of courage. He who in the ranks of war 

is ready to face every danger, may ffirink from the pangs prepared for 

him in a dungeon, where he muft ffiffer under a villain’s hand, unfeen, 

Felton, who ftabbed the duke of 


notice •, 


When 


unpitied, unapplauded. - 

Buckingham at Portfmouth, was examined before the pnvy council, 

the Bilhop of London faid to him, If you mil not confefs, you 
nn „ ,U ruck. The man replied. If it muft be fo, I know not 


‘ft 


fome 


Jud 


Sound fenfe, 

in the mouth of an enthufiaft and a ruffian ! 


In the fame diftrefs, the fame hurry and perturbation of fpint, Lucan 

mentioned his mother. He might think that ihe was not of confe- 

auence to provoke refentment; and the event ffiewed, if he thought 
H - - * 1 Nero affe&ed to forget her. She 


fo that his conclufion was right, 
and Seneca’s wife were fuffered to live. For thefe reafons, the conduft 
of Lucan may admit of fome extenuation; more efpecially, when he 

^ Vi n rA 
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had before his eyes the example of fenators, and men of confular rank. 
But a late writer thinks he has difcovered a better ground of defence. 

He denies the fa 61 , and fays, Tacitus has adopted a grofs calumny , in¬ 
vented by Nero to vilify the objeEl of his envious abhorrence. But it may 
be alked, if Nero framed the ftory, is it probable that a writer, who 
wages an incelfant war againft evil men and evil deeds, would have 
defcended to be the accomplice of a tyrant? Tacitus, through the 
whole of his narrative, has done ample juftice to all who died with 
glory; to Epicharis, the enfranchifed (lave, who difplayed her con- 
ftancy, in defiance of the keeneft torture; to Seneca, who left an ex¬ 
ample of unfhaken virtue; to Subrius Flavius, whofe laft words to 
Nero were, “ I hated you when you became a coachman, a comedian, 
and an incendiary;” to Sulpicius.Afper, the centurion; and, above 
all, to Lucan himfelf, who died with undaunted courage, repeating a 

paffage from his own poem. Let it alfo be remembered, that when 

* / 

Lucan’s father fuffered death in the following year, Tacitus fays, that 
the fon reflected the higheft honour on the father; grande adjumentum 
daritndinis. The writer who has treated Lucan with fo much candour,, 
would neither adopt nor invent a calumny, to brand his name -in the 
page of hiftory. But to conclude this long note: It is by no means 
probable, that Tacitus, who wrote in the reign of Trajan, not much 
more than thirty years after the death of Lucan, would hazard a 
glaring falfehood in the face of his contemporaries ; and it is lefs pro¬ 
bable, that Mr. Hay ley, at the diftance of more than 1730 years, 
fhould be better informed than the great hiftorian, who lived at the 
very time of the tranfadlion. See Poems, by William Hayley, Efq, 
vol. iii. p. 206. 

SeEJion LX. 

(a) This was Seneca’s villa, called Nomentanum , which he mentions,. 

epift. cx. and alfo civ. in Nomentanum mcum fugi. 


Se Elion LXII’I 
(a). For his diet, fee in this book, f. 45. 


2 


Seflisn 



5 ° 4 


N 


0 1 * K S ON TH F. 


Seftion LXIV.. 


u) This poifon was called data. Seneca fays, it made Socrates a 


<neat man: 


C/rwM magnum Socratm fecit. Epift. xui 


SeSion LXVIII. 

<n ) statilia Mcffalina had been Nero’s third wife. 
it ical Table, Iso. 39 . 

o 


See the Genealo- 


Settion LXX. 


M The commentators point out different paflagcs in the Pharfalia 
but an depend on mere conjeftu*: Lipfius thinks the defcr.pt,on of 
Lycidas, at the point of death, moft probable. 


Ferrea dum puppi rapidos manus inferit uncos, 

Affixit Lycidam : merfus foret ille profundo, 

Sed prohibent focii, fufpenfaque crura retentant. 

Scinditur avulfus > nec ficut vulnere, fanguis 

Emicuit lentus: ruptis cadit undique vems, 

Difcurfufque animae diverfa in membra meantis 

Interceptus aquis nullius vita perempti 
Eft tantadimifia via-, pars ultima trunci 
Tradidit in Letum vacuos vitalibus artus 
Aut tumidus qua pultno jacet, qua vifeera fervent, 

Hreferunt ibi fata diu, luftataque multum 
Hac cum parte viri vix omnia membra tulerunt. 

Pharsal. lib. iii. ver. 635. 


Other critics contend for the following lines: 

Sanguis erant lacrymae quaecumque foramina novit 
Humor, ab his largus manat cruor -, ora redundant, 

Et patulae nares -, fudor rubet: omnia plenis 
Membra Huuntvenis: totum eft pro vulnere corpus. 

Pharsal. ix. ver. 811. 


SeSlion 
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SeEtion LXXI. 

(a) Laurel is called by Pliny the elder, the door-keeper of the 
Caelars : Janitrix Cafarum. Lib. xv. f. 30. 

(b) Virginius was a rhetorician, and the preceptor of Perfeus, the 
fatirift; as may be feen in the Life of Perfeus. 

(c) Mufonius Rufus was a teacher of philofophy. See Annals, xiv. 
f. 59. 

SeElion LXXII. 

(a) Petronius Turpilianus was conful, as mentioned, book xiv. 
f. 29. 

(b) Cocceius Nerva, afterwards emperor. 

(c) For Nymphidius, fee Appendix to Annals, xvi. f. t$ s and Fee 
the Hiftory, book i. f. 5. 

Section LXXIII. 

(a) Seneca, the philofopher, had two brothers; namely, Annaeus- 
Mela, the father of Lucan, and Annaeus Novatus, who was afterwards 
adopted by Gallio, and took that name. For the death of Mela, Fee 
Annals, xvi. f. 17. 

SeEtion LXXIV. 

% 

(a) The month of April was called Neronius, May Claudius, an$ 
June Germanicus. Annals, xvi. f. 12. 

(b) For an account of Vindex, fee the Appendix to An¬ 
nals, xvi. p. 374. 

( c ) Auguftus was deified by the poets, and in the provinces \ but 
no altars were ere&ed to him at Rome during his life. 



Vol. II. 


NOTES 



N 


O 


T 


E 


S 


ON THE 

SIXTEENTH BOOK 

O F 

the annals. 



Seftion I. 

(0) rr^HE account of Dido’s flight from Tyre with the treafures 

JL of her hufband Sichteus, to avoid the fury of Pygmalion, 
who had bafely murdered his brother for the fake of his riches, is finely 

given by Virgil. .TEneid i. ver. 347 * 

° (b) The kings of Numidia, and the African princes ih the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Carthage, were enemies to the infant date founded by 

Dido. 

Hinc Getulae urbes, genus infuperabile bello, 

Et N urn kite infraeni cingunt. 

Virgil, lib. iv. ver. 40. 


SeRion II. 


(a) The Quinquennial 
813. Annals, xiv. f. 20. 


SeRion III. 


[a) Suetonius relates the whole of this impoftor’s deception, and 
the chimerical proje&s of Nero in confequence of it. In Neron. f. 31. 


Section IX. 

(a) Nero did not fcruple to appear upon the ftage amongll other 

performers. 
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performers, even in the fpedacles prefented by the rnagiftrates. He 

* 

lung tragedies mafked, the vizors of the gods and goddeffes being 
formed into a refemblance of his own face. Among the reft, he aded 
Canace in Labour , Oreftes the Murderer of his Mother , CEdipus blinded , and 
Hercules mad.' In the laft tragedy a l'oldier, at his poll in the theatre, 
feeing the emperor bound with chains as the play required, ran to his 
aftiftance. Suet, in Neron. f. 21. See alfo the fame, f. 22, 23 and 24. 
This ridiculous difplay of talents, beneath the dignity of a prince, is 
well defcribed by Racine in his play of Britannicus: 

Pour toute ambition, pour vertu finguliere, 

II excelle a conduire un char dans la carriere ; 

A difputer des prix indignes de les mains, 

A fe donner lui-meme en fpedacle aux Romains •, 

A venir prodiguer fa voix fur un theatre, 

A reciter des chants qu’il veut qu’on idolatre. 

Ad iv. l'cene 4. 

% 

Racine’s play was performed before Lewis XIV, who had before that 
time mixed in the dance on the public ftage. The pidure of Nero’s 
folly made the monarch fee himfelf, and from that time he refolved 
never to degrade the 

SeSiion V. 

(a) See Suetonius in Neron. f. 23. 

Section VI. 

(a) Suetonius fays, he married Popp^a twelve days after his di¬ 
vorce from Odavia, and, notwithftanding the vehemence 6f his love!, 

% 

killed her with a kick when fibe was big with child, only becaufe fhe 
took the liberty to chide him for returning late from the chariot-race. 

called Claudia Augufta, who died in her 

infancy. Suet, in Neron. f. 35. 

(b) The .Hrlt Romans did not burn their dead, but interred them, 

according to the cuftom of other nations. Pliny the elder fays, that 

■ 

the pradice of committing the dead to the funeral pile, was not intro- 

3 T 2 duced 


He had by her a daughter, 


royal charader. 



5°8 


notes on 


H 


duced till it was known that the bodies of foldiers, who died m foreign 
wars, were dug up by the enemy, and expofcd to public view An 
vet Plutarch, in his Life of Numa, obferves that Numa was buried 
curfuant to his own exprefs injunftion, direffing that h.s body Ihould 
;,ot be committed to the dames, which (hews that burning was known 

at Rome in that early period. The cuftom of burning the dead was 
held in abhorrence by feveral nations, and, accor mg to er , 
by the Perfians as well as the ^Egyptians. Notwithftand.ng what 
Plutarch has faid, Pliny allures us, that before Sylla the d >a«or, the 
bodies of the deceafed were always interred by the Romans, and that 
the reafon for burning that extraordinary man, was becaufe having 


Marius 


GUg up U1C uuuy " , r J „ 

way himfelf, and therefore ordered his remains to be confumed to 

Pliny, lib. vii. f. 54. The cuftom of burning at Rome ceafed 
under the Antonines. _ 


allies. 


( c ) 


ed, a prodigious quantity was burnt on the occafion, infomuch that 
Pliny fays, all Arabia did not produce in an entire year as much as 

rr% /M//TU t 


was 


confumed at the funeral of Poppaea. 
biam non ferre tantum thuris et myrrhs annuo ftetu 


ijfeverant 


ijfmo Poppas fua 


Pliny, lib. xii 
* * 


f. 18. 


(d) For the apotheofts of Nero’s daughter by Poppaea, fee An¬ 


nals, xv. f. 23. 


SeSiion VII. 


(*) 


H 


— j - 7 

that among; the bulls of his anceftors, he kept that of the famous 

^ «w r 


Juliu 


Suet, in Neron. f. 37. 


Section VIII. 


I 


Marcus Junius 


was 


great-grandfon to Auguftus. See the Genealogical Table, No. 59 
For his uncle Silanus Torquatus, fee Annals, xv. f. 35 * 


4 


(b) For 
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( b) For Lepida, fee the Genealogical Table, No. 64. 

(c) Marcellus Cornelius was afterwards put to death by Galba. 

Hift. lib. i. f. 37. 

Seftion IX. 

(a) Barium, a city in Apulia, now Bari. 

Se biion X. 

(a) For the death of Rubellius Plautus, fee Annals, xiv. f. 58. 

9 

and 59. 

(, b ) Nero and Antiftius Vetus were joint confuls, A. U. C. 808. 
See Annals, xiii. f. 11. 

Sebiion XII. 

{a) For Fenius Rufus, fee Annals, xv. f. 66 and 68. 

(b) See Annals, xv. f. 74. 

(c) The two Torquati were, Silanus Torquatus, Annals, xv. f. 35 j 
and Lucius Torquatus, this book, f. 9. 

Sebiion XIII. 

(a) This was a dreadful fire, by which in one night Lugdunum 
(now the city of Lyons) was reduced to alhes. Seneca fays, Una nox 
fuit inter nrbem maximam et nullam. See his Reflections on this Mif- 

fortune, epift. 91. 

(b) The time when the people of Lyons granted a fupply to the Ro¬ 
mans cannot be afcertained. It was probably in the reign of Caligula. 

Sebiion XIV. 1 

(a) Antiftius Sofianus was banifhed on account of his fatirical 

verfes, A. U. 815. Annals, xiv. f. 48, 49. 

(b) For Oftorius Scapula, fee Annals, xin f. 31 ; Annals, xiv. f 48. 

He had commanded in Britain with great reputation. 

(c) To give validity to a will, feven witnefles were necefiary. Digeft. 

lib. xxxvii. tit. De Bonorum Pofleflione. 

* 

Seflion XV. 


(a) Annals, xii, f. 31. 


Seftton 





i o 


N O T E S ON THE 


Sc‘lien XVII. 


He 


:'n' Crilpinus commanded the praetorians, Annals, Xi. f. i. 

t" 

was banifhed to Sardinia, Annals, xv. E 71. 

(£) For Gallio, the brother of Seneca, fee Annals, xv. f. 73. 

(0 Brother exclaims in this place, Let the detractors from the 

merit of Lucan hear what Tacitus lays ot him, and let them bluff 

for their malignity. That a young poet, who ended his career in the 

i7 th year of his age, ffould aim in many paffages of his work at 

ambitious ornaments, and the falfc glitter which the example of his 
uncle Seneca and the tafte of -the age encouraged, cannot be matter 
of wonder; but, to atone for his faults, his poem is a treafure of fen- 
timents worthy of a Roman. Lucan taught Corneille to think, and to 

expreis his thoughts with force and dignity. 

(d) Juvenal gives us to underftand that Lucan was poffeffed of great 
riches, and might therefore feek no reward but fame : 

Contentus fama jaceat Lucanus in hortis 


M anno re is 


Sat. vii. ver. 79 


( f ) The plot to which Tacitus refers, is not related with perfpicuity 
by any hiftorian. All that is now known is, that Cerealis was the 
informer, and that Sextus Paffienus,the chief of the confpiracy, with 
feveralmen of rank, was put to death by order of Caligula. 


Section XV III. 

0) This is the writer whom Pope has celebrated in the Efiliy on 
Criticifm: 

Fancy and art in gay Petronius pleafe, 

The fcholar’s Earning, with the courtier’s eafe. 

The account here given of him by Tacitus, is elegant and interefling. 
See Plutarch, on the difference between a friend and a lycophant; 

and fee Pliny, lib. xxxvii. f. 7. 

( 1 ) This was Scevinus the confpirator, for whom fee Annals, xv. 

f. 49> 54 j and 5 6 - 


5 


Section 
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Se Elion XIX. 

(a) This defcription of Nero and his flagitious court has been fup- 
pofed by lome critics to be the work called Petronii Arbitri Satyricon •, 
but this, it is evident, muft be a grofs miftake. The Satyricon is a long 
work, and muft have been written at leifure. It contains nothing 
that relates to the new modes of vice, or the fecret pradices of Nero’s 
court. It glances often at the imbecility of Claudius, and prefents a 
variety of mifcellaneous matter, palpably the compofltion of a mind 
at eafe. AVhat was fent to Nero muft have been a fhort performance, 
fuch as a man of genius might difpatch in a few hours. How fhould 
the paffages, which have entitled Petronius to be ranked with the critics 
of antiquity, find a place in the narrative of a dying man ? 


Seffion XXI. 


(a) When the death of Agrippina, Nero’s mother, was announced 
to the fenate,. and the fathers, with their ufual fpirit oi adulation, were 
preparing their decrees on that occafion, Thraica rofe from his ieat 
and left the houfe. Annals, xiv. f. 12. 

(b) See Annals, xiv. f. 48. 

(c) For Cofiucianus Capito, a man of infamous charader, fee 
Annals, xiii. f. 33. 

Section XXII. 


( a) The oath of fidelity was changed at different times. At firft 
it was a folemn obligation to preferve the laws. Dio relates, that on 

the kalends of January, A. U. C. 712, the magiftrates fwore on the- 
Ads of Julius Ctefar. In procefs of time, to fwear on the Ads of the 
Emperors grew into ufe •, though we have leen Tiberius refufing to 
admit that form of oath. 

( b) Thrafeawas forbid the preknee of the emperor, A. U. C. 816. 
See book xv. f. 23. From that time, it does not appear that he en¬ 
tered the fenate. 

(c) The Journals of the Roman people, called in the original 
Diurna Populi Romani. Thefe were the Roman ncwfpapers. It is to 
be regretted that no colledion of thole fugitive pieces has come down 

to 
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to us. 


NOTES ON THE 

Id haye the plcafure of feeing minutely and diftm&ly 
prtvate lift of tie Rows, and the opportunity would be fair to make 
a companion between a Roman journal.* and the doer of a modern 

newi paper. , 

U) Cicero, in the Oration for Murena, gives a (ketch of Tubero 

chlafter: “ He was a man of rlluftrious b.rth, a icholar, and a pro- 
fcflbr of the ftoic philofophy. Being defired, at the fune, al of Sc.pto 
Africanus to lay out the couches for the farewel fupper, he chofe the 
vih-ft fort fuch as were ufed at Carthage, and, hav.ng covered them 

wth 'oat fltins-, arranged in proper order a number of Samian vafe 

which° were earthen ware v as if he were prepanng for the funeral of 
Diogenes the cynic, and not for that of the divine Afncanus, to who* 
honour Quintus Maximus, in a panegyric from the roftnun, fan! he 

thanked the immortal Gods that fuch a man was botn a Roman - 

ze „ • for wherever Scipio lived, there by confequence would be fixed 

the empire of the world.” Cicero adds, that Tubero, a good and up- 

rioht citizen, the grandfon of Paulus ,, 

deceafed Scipio, gave umbrage to the people by h.s pervetfe w.fdom, 

and for his goat (kins loft his eleftion when candidate for the prtetoi- 
fhip Awe ilk, homo mMffmus, m ftoious, ftravit pell,cults b*im,s 
Julos pLanos, e, expofui, vafr. Sarnia , quaft #/ Elopes cynuus 
mnuus, el non divini bomims African, mors boncjlaretur ; quern cum fu- 

Quintus Maximus lauiaret, gratias tgtt Dm mmoriahbus, 
hac republic! potijimum mlus ejftt: neceffe er.tm fuijjt, tin 
Iptermmm mperium, nbi M effet. Bgu in mm eelcbrania graviter 
tub, populus Romanus banc perveesam sapientiam Tukronts , .taque 
uJLuerrinms, ems optrnus, cum effet Lucii Pauli nepos, Afruam ft- 

; hjedinis pelliculis praturd dejettus eji. Tully pro 

xvxu^utt, v.x. ii. p- 266, Delph. edit. Seneca, who was a profeifed 
ftoic fays of that fchool, that there was no feft more benevolent, 
none’ more affeftionatc, and none more zealous to promote the good 

... _ _ •» • • i__*/? . /im/jMtinr hcmiYLUYYl * 


/Emilius 


premo 


roris fih 
Mursena 


of fociety. *j .— © - - .. -n , 

el emmumbus bonis attention. De dementia, lib. 11. cap. 5. But the 

fame Seneca teaches the impious doftrine of fuicide. In cum mtravtmus 

mundum , 


Jett a benignior , leniorque eji 
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tnundtm, in quo his legibus viviiur: Placet ? Pare. Non placet ? Qaacum-, 


que vis, exi. Epift. 91. 


Seblion XXIII. 


(a) Acratus has been mentioned as a perfon fent into Afia, to plun¬ 
der the cities of their ftatues. Annals, xv. f. 45. 

(b) Rubellius Plautus, for whom fee Annals, xiv. f. 57 and 59. 

Seblion XXIV. 

(a) Nero was on his return from Campania. 


Seblion XXVI. 

4 

(a) Arulenus Rufticus lived to eftabliffi a great and virtuous cha¬ 
racter. He was put to death by Domitian, A. U. C. 847, A. D. 94. 
See Life of Agricola, f. xi *, and note (a). 


Seblion XXVII. 

(a) The emperors had their own fpecial quaeftors for the conduft of 
their affairs. Auguftus was the firft that eftabliffied fuch an office. 
Suetonius fays, he acquainted the fenate with the fcandalous behaviour 
of his daughter Julia by a narrative in writing, which was read to the 
fathers by the quaeftor. Suet, in A ug. f, 65. 

Seblion XXVIII. 

(a) Eor more of Helvidius Prifcus, fee Hiftory, book iv. f. 5 * 
and fee Life of Agricola, f. ii. and note (b). 

(b) Marcus Paconius, the father of Paconius Agrippinus, was 
cruelly put to death by Tiberius. See Suet, in Tib. f. 61. 

(r) For more of Curtius Montanus, fee Hiftory, iv. f. 40 and 42. 

Seblion XXIX. 

(a) It is fuppofed by fome of the commentators, that die Montanus 

mentioned in this place is the perfon introduced by Juvenal in the 

deep confultation held by Domitian, about the manner of dreffing a 
fifh of enormous fize : 

Vol. II. 3 U 


Quidnam 
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NOTES, &c. 


Qi 


conciditur ? abfit ab illo 


Dedecus hoc, Montanus ait, &c. 

Section XXXII. 


Sat. iv. ver. 130 


Eonatius, the profdTor of the ftoic philofophy, who appears 
v"' - • - Urr Juvenal! 


as 


1 1*5“*- 

Stoicus occidit Baream, delator amicum, 
Difcipulumque fenex. 

See the Hiftory, book iv. i. 10. 


Sat. iii. ver. 116. 


Station XXXIV. 


(a) 


Notice has been taken, 1. xxvn. now. K u h - — 1 ... 

tors The confuls alfohad their quasftors, as we read m Dio, lib. xlvu . 
Xre it is raid that Appius Claudius and Cams Norbanus, confuls 
l u. C. 7.6, had each of them two qureftors under their own imme- 

dl “) dl Det«r’ius is praifed by Seneca, not merely as a philofopher, 
but as a man of confummate virtue. De Benefics, l,b. vn. cap 8 
In another place he calls him emphatically not the teacher, 

witnefs oftruth. N>» r*#* ver, feitf,*. *!>*•“• 


(t) ivrna, nib wu^ - D . 

in the reign of Claudius, A. U. C. 795 . P^S cd a da fS er “ h " 
bread to give her hufband Ctecina P«us an example of undaunted 

5 ® r II f nnrl (h). 


courage, 


See the Life of Agricola, f. ih notes {a) and (b). 


END OF THE NOTES 

ON.THE 

SIX LAST BOOKS OE THE ANNALS.. 
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SeElion I. 


(a) 



PICTETUS, as we are told by Arrian, recorded the Apothegms 
of Thrafea, and in particular the fentiment here afcribed 


to him. 

(b) Pliny the conful obferves, that many, who are themfelves flaves 
to every vice, are, notwithftanding, malicious declaimers againft the er- 
rors of others; yet, furely, a lenity of difpofition is of all other virtues 
the mod becoming. The rule which ought to be moft religioufly ob- 
ferved, is, Let us be inexorable to our own failings, while we treat thofe 


of the reft of the world with tendernefs, not excepting even fuch as for¬ 
give none but themfelves, remembering always what the humane, 
and, therefore, the great Thrafea ufed to fay : “ He who hates vice, 
hates mankind.” Noftine bos, qui omnium libidinum fervi, fic aliorum vi- 

tns irafcuntur, quafi invideant , et graviffime punhint, quos maxime imitan- 
tuT ? Cum eos etiam , qui non indigent dementia ullius , nihil magis quani le- 

i . • nr * n * _• _ _ r _ • # # 


tiitas decent. 


emendatiffimum exift , 


? fcit, tanqnam ipfc quotidie peccet •, ita peccatis abjlt 

3 U 2 


4 

of cat 
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notes on the appendix to the 


Ignofcat . Proinde hoc dmi , hoc foris, hoc in ornni vita genere tcneamus , ut 
nobis implacabiles funus , exorabiles ijiis etiam , j«z iar* wwaw nifi fibi ne- 
fciunt •, mandemufque memorise, quod vir mitijfmus , et ob hoc quoque maxima *> 

Phrafca dicere crebro folebat: Qui vitia odit, homines odit. Plin. 
lib. viii. epift. 22. Mr. Melmoth, the elegant tranflator of Pliny, 
fays, The meaning of this maxim feems to be, that as it is difficult to 
feparate the adion from the man, we ihould not fuffer the errors of the 
world to raife in us that acrimony of indignation, which, if well exa¬ 
mined, will, perhaps, be oftener found to proceed from fome fecret 
principle of malice, than a juft abhorrence of vice. And, therefore, 
as Seneca obferves, Satius eft publicos mores et humana vitia phcide acci- 

pere. See Melmoth’s Pliny, book viii. epift. 22. 

(0 Helvidius Prifcus was recalled from exile, and afterwards put 

to death in the reign of Vefpafian. See Appendix to book v. of the 


Hiftory and fee Life of Agricola, f. ii. and note [b). 

(d) Paconius Agrippinus has been mentioned. Annals, xvi, 

(e) Thefe particulars are related by Arrian, in Epideto, 1. 


(/) 


Seneca has mentioned Demetrius- 


with the higheft applaufe, and chiefly for the following fentiment: 
Nothing can be more unfortunate than the man who has never felt the 


ftroke 


Nihil mihi 


videtur infelicius eo, cni nihil unquam evenit adverfi: non licuit enim illi 
experin. Seneca de Providential cap. iii. 



Section II. 

(a) Cornutus was the friend and preceptor of Perfeus the poet.. 

-Teneros tu fufeipis annos 

Socratico, Cornute, finu. 

Sat. v. ver. 36. 

♦ 

Crevier, in the Lives of the Emperors,, tells us, that Nero intended to 
write the Roman Hiftory in verfe, and in four hundred books. That 
will be too many, faid Cornutus; nobody will read them. In anfwer,. 
he was told, that Chryfippus had written a great many more. Yes, 
replied Cornutus, but the difference between the authors is very great. 

He 
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He efcaped with his life, but was banifhed. Crevier’s Roman Em¬ 
perors, vol. iv. p. 295. 

(, b) See Annals, xv. f. 29 and 30. 

( c) Vologefes, king of Parthia, and Pacorus, king of Media, were 

brothers to Tiridates. Monobazus was king of the Adiabenians. 

(d) See Annals, xv. f. 31. 

(e) See the Geographical Table. 

(f) For Patrobius, iee Pliny, lib. xxxv. f. 13. 

(g) The flcill in archery, which Tiridates difplayed on the occafion, 

Is related by Dio. 

SeElion III. 

(a) The appearance of Tiridates before the Roman people, and the 
prodigious magnificence of that .public fpedtacle, are defcribed by Sue¬ 
tonius, in Nero, f. 13. 

[b) Suetonius, f. 13. See alfo Dio, lib. lxiii.. 

Sefticn IV. 

(a) The Sun, under the name of Mithra, was wor-flhipped by the 
Perfians, and almoft all the eaftern nations. See Hyde, Hiftory of the 
Perfian Religion. 

(J?) The fpeech of Tiridates, and Nero’s anfwer, are recorded by 
Dio Caflius, lib. lxiii. 

(r) Pliny mentions the decorations of the Theatre, and the vaft dif- 
play of gold for the reception of Tiridates. Nero ’Pompeii Pheatrum 
operuit auro in unnm diem , quod Piridati regi Armenia ofienderet. 

Lib. xxxiii. f. 3. See alfo Dio Caflius, lib. lxiii. 

(d) Dio fays, this feaft was given in Nero’s golden palace 5 for which, 
fee Pliny, lib. xxxiii. f. 3. 

(1?) Rome, under the emperors, was often difturbed by the violent 
fpirit of theatrical faftions, the leaders of which were diftinguifhed by 
the colour of their drefs, fuch as white, blue , green , and yellow. This 
is what Tacitus, in another place, has called histrionalis favor. 
Montefquieu has confidered it as one of the caufes of the declenfion of 
the Roman empire. See the Dialogue concerning Oratory, f. xxix. 

note (c). 


2 


(/) Dio 
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(/) Dio relates this remark made by Tiridates. 

(g) Pliny the elder has given an account of Nero’s paflion for the 

occult fcienc.es, lib. xxx. f. 2. 


Section V. 

(a) Suetonius fays, Nero fpent in treating Tiridates with unparal¬ 
leled magnificence, eight hundred thoufand fefterces a day •, a fum 
almoft incredible! and at his departure prefented him with above a 

million. Sueton. in Nero, f. 30. 

(b) The deftrudtion of Artaxata has been mentioned. Annals, xiii. 
f. 41. 

(c) The fuperftitious veneration with which the Parthians confidered 
the Sea, has been already mentioned. Pliny fays, .Tiridates mvigare 
voluerat , quoniam exfpuere in maria , aliifque movtalium neceffitatibus violate 

naturam earn fas non putant. Lib. xxx. f. 2* 

(d) See the Geographical Table. 

(f) For Dyrrachium, fee the Geographical Table. 

Seftion VI. 

(a) Suetonius fays, Nero, having placed his laurel crown in the 
capitol, and being complimented with the title of Imperator, clofed 

the temple of Janus. In Nero, f. 13. 

(b) Suetonius mentions his intended expedition to the Cafpian Sea, 

f. 19. 

(t) Thefe levies of men, fix feet high, to be called the Alexandrian 
phalanx, are ftated by Suetonius, in Nero, f. 19. 
d) See Suetonius, in Nero, f. 22. 

(e) Suetonius, in Nero, f. 30. 

(/) Suetonius, in the place laft cited. 

Section VII. 

(a) Melius, the frecdman, is mentioned by Dio Caffius in the cha- 
ra&er of prime minifter during Nero’s abfence from Rome. Corneille 

has defcribed a flave rifing to preferment, with the fententious brevity 
of Tacitus : 


Jamais 
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Jamais un afFranchi n’eft qu’un efclave infame; 

Bien qu’il change d’etat, il ne change point d’ame. 

Cinna, ad iv. fcene 6 . 

A 

(b) See the Geographical Table. 

(<r) The city of Calliope, and the temple of Jupiter Cafiius, are both 
mentioned by Pliny, lib. iv. f. 12. 

( d ) See Suetonius, in Nero, f. 23. 

( e) .The deftrudion of the ftatues ereded to the various conquerors 
in the public games of Greece, is mentioned by Suetonius, in Nero, 

f. 24. 

(/) See Annals, book xvi. f. 5. 

(g) Dio Cafiius tells us, that when Nero performed the part of Ca- 
nace> one of the fpedators afked, YVhat is he doing now ? A man an- 
fwered, He is in labour . For a lift of the characters aded by Nero, fee 
Suetonius, in Nero, f. 21. 

(h) See Crevier’s Roman Emperors, Life of Nero, vol. iv. p. 304. 

Sett on VIII, 

{a) Suetonius fays, Nero, after the murder of his mother, was not 
able to bear the reproaches of his own confcience, though he had re¬ 
ceived the congratulatory addrefles of the army, the fenate, and the 
people-, he frequently confeffed that he was haunted by. his mother’s ghofi: 
following him with the whips and burning torches of the furies. Ex- 
agitari fe maternd fpecie^ verberibus furiarum ac, tadis ardentibus. In Nero, 

f- 34 - 

(b) When Nero made the tour of Greece, he did not dare to attend 
the Eleufinian myfteries, having heard the cryer warning all impious 
and nefarious villains not to approach the place. Sueton. in Nero, 

f. 34. 

( c ) Suetonius fays, he attempted to call up his mother’s ghofi:, in 
order to appeafe and mollify her wrath. In Nero, f. 34. 

(i) See this related by Suetonius, in Nero, X. 40. 

(e) The territory of Cirrha was for many years annexed to the tem¬ 
ple of Delphi: hence Lucan fays in his addrefs to Nero : 

Sed 
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Sed mihi jam numen ; nec fi te pedtore vates 
Accipiam, Cirrhrea velim fecreta moventem 
Sollicitare Deum. 

Pharsal. lib. i. ver. 63. 

(/) He became the wife of Pythagoras. Annals, xv. f. 37. 

(g) Chryfoftomus fays, Oration xxi, Nero offered a great reward to 
the perfon, who fhould change Sporus into a woman ; and there v;ere 
not wanting empyrics, who promifed to accomplifh that metamor- 

(h) For more of her, fee Hiftory, i. f. 73 j and fee Dio, lib. lxiii. 

9 

Se Elion IX. 

(a) See Crevier, Life of Nero. 

(b) For Sulpicius Camerinus, fee Annals, xiii. f. 52 ; and fee Crevier, 
vol. iv. p. 310. 

(c) Nero’s diflike of every great man at Rome, joined to his rapacity, 
induced him, by means of his fatellites, to kill, or force them to dif- 
patch themfelves, the richeft and moft illuftrious of thofe, who till then 
had efcaped his cruelty. Crevier, vol. iv. p. 311. 

SeElion X. 

I 

(, a ) For this attempt to penetrate the IJlhmus of Corinth, fee Sueto¬ 
nius, in Nero, f. 19-, and Dio, lib. lxiii. 

(/;) Pliny relates this fadt: Perfodere alveo navigabili angufiias' eas ten- 

tavere Demetrius rex, diElator Cxfar, Cants princep, Domitius Nero , in 
faufto (ut omnium patuit exitu) incepto. 

(c) For Afcalon, fee the Geographical Table. 

( d ) See the Geographical Table. 

(e) For Japha, fee the Geographical Table. 

(f) Seethe Geographical Table. 

(g) For Gamala, fee the Geographical Table. 

(h) For the city of Jotapata, fee the Geographical Table. 

(i) The works of Jofephus are well known. They contain a mix¬ 
ture of good fenfe and credulity, of truth and fable. 



(/) For 
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(/) For the city of Tarichasa, fee Suetonius, in Tito, f. 4; and fee 
the Geographical Table. 

( m ) Jofephus fays, Vefpafian fuppliedNero with fix thoufand Jews, 
all ftrong young men, chofen out of a vaft number of pril'oners. 


Seblion XI. 

(a) Suetonius, in Nero, f. 23. 

(b) For the fate of Corbulo, fee Dio, lib. lxiii. 

(e) The tame fubmiflion with which fo many brave and eminent 
men received orders to die, fills the mind with aftonilhment and in¬ 
dignation. 

(/) For Pa&ius Africanus, fee Hift. iv. f. 41. - 

(g) For the fate of Craflus, fee Crevier, vol. iv. p. 313. 

(b) See the Hiftory, book iv. f. 42. 

(i) For Regulus, fee Pliny the Younger, lib. i. epift. 5 ; and Life of 
Agricola, f. ii. note (a). 

(k) For Pifo, adopted by Galba, fee Hiftory, i. f. 15 and 16. 

( l ) See the Geographical Table. 

(?«) Suetonius, in Nero, f. 24, 


Section XII. 


(a) Trachalus was an orator of eminence, commended by Quintilian, 

lib. x. cap. 1. He is alfo mentioned by Tacitus, Hiftory, i. f. go. 

(b) In the lift of Roman poets, whom Quintilian has criticifed, no 
mention is made of Silius Italicus. It is therefore probable, that his 


work 


Quintilian 


his Inftitutes, 


in the reign of Domitian. Silius (like Lucan before him) undertook 
to make a great hiftorical event the fubjeft of an epic poem ; but de¬ 
parting from the precedent lefc by Lucan, he has interwoven with the 
truth too much of fable, and what the critics call machinery. The 

poem, however, has many beautiful paflages. The author raifed 
a confiderable fortune, and was pofteffed of two villas ; one that had 
been the property of Cicero, and the other of Virgil. He lived to the 
age of feventy-five, and then put an end to his days by abftinence; be¬ 


ing inftructed in the ftoic fchool, and by the practice of the age, that 

Vol. II. 


3 X 


fuicidc 


5 22 
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i'uicidc was pot againft the law of nature. Seneca, the admired philo- 
fopher, has, among many others, the following maxim : “ Live io, as 
to welcome death; and even if you think fir, to feck it. Whether it 
Qomes to you, or you go to it, is immaterial. Exerce te , tit mortem ct 
excipias, et , fi it a res fuadebit , arcejjhs. Literal nihil, an ilia ad nos veniat , 
cm ad ilium nos. Epiit. lxix. It was not underftood by Seneca, nor 
was the licht of nature ftrong enough to inform the ftoic lchool, that 

D ^ C 

the life into which we are called, ought to be preferved during the 
pleafure of the Supreme Being that gave it. Pliny the conful gives 
an account of the death of Silius Italicus. Towards the end of a long 
life, he had contracted an incurable difeafe, and t' erefore refolved ta 
clofe the feene. He had praClifed at the bar in the beginning of life 
and, in Nero’s time, incurred the difgrace of being a voluntary ae- 
cufer. Lceferat fant am fuam fub Ncrone ; credebatur fponte accufajfe. But 
he afterwards, in a more retired life, retrieved his reputation. Macu¬ 
la',n veter is indujlrise laudabili otio a bluer at. He was a poet, but he wrote 
with more care than genius. Scribebat carmina majore curd , quam ingemo. 
He poflefied a number of villas, and had a large collection of books, 
ftatues, and pictures. He celebrated Virgil’s birth-day, and vifited 
his tomb near Naples, as if it were a temple. It was his glory, that 
Nero perilhed in his confullhip, and by that event the world was de¬ 
livered from a monlter. Pliny, book iii. epift. 7. Martial has left fe- 
veral epigrams in praife of Silius Italicus, whom, as it feems, he efteemed 
and loved. 

(c) Suetonius, in Nero, f. 25. 

(d) This cuftom is recorded by Vitruvius, book ix. and Suetonius, 
f. 25* 

(e) Flamminius triumphed over the laft Philip of Macedon, and 
Mummius conquered Corinth. 

(/) For Antium, fee the Geographical Table. 

(h) Suetonius mentions the car of Auguftus., and the procefiion to 
the temple of Apollo, f. 25. 

(/) Suetonius, f. 25. 

(k) This was, probably, the confpiracv formed by Vinicius. See 
Sueton. in Nero, f. 36. 


(/) The 
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(/) The particulars here related, are told by Plutarch, in his Eflay 
on Garrulity. 

( m ) See Suetonius, in Nero, f. 40, 

(») The Hither Spain was called Hifpania Terraconenfa. In that 
province, Galba received letters from Vindex, requefting him to put 
himfelf at the head of mankind, the aflertor of public liberty. Sueton. 
in Galba, f. 9. 

(0) This fpeech of Vindex is recorded by Dio, lib. lxiii. 

(p) Now Cart bag ena , in Spain. 

( q ) See Suetonius, in Galba, f. 10. 

( r) Seneca, and his brother Annseus Mela, were born at Corduba, in 
Spain. Lucan, the poet, was a native of the fame country. 

(s) Rufinus Crifpinus, the fon of Poppaea, by her fird hulband. He 
was ufed, among his play-fellows, to a£t the part of a general, or aft 
emperor, and for that boyilh amufement was ordered to be drowned in 
the fea. Sueton. in Nero, f. 35. 

(/) Suetonius fays, Galba, holding a general convention at New 
Carthage, in Spain, under pretence of prefiding at the manumiffion of 
Haves, placed around the court the ftatues or images of feveral who 
had fallen victims to Nero’s cruelty •, and in the midft of his harangue, 

prefcnted to the affembly a noble youth, who had been banifhed to the 
next Balearic ifland (now Majorca), and was brought from his place of 
exile to be exhibited as an objed of companion. Sueton. in Galba, 

f. 10. 

(«) Nero called a council of his favourites, and, after a fhort con¬ 
ference on the date of affairs, palled the red of the day in fhewing foirte 
mufical indruments, which, on a new condrudlion, were kept in play 
by the operation of water. He explained the principles of that inge¬ 
nious piece of mechanifm, declaring his refolution to exhibit it on the 
ftage, if Vindex would give him leave. Sueton. in Nero, f. 41. Dio, 

lib. lxiii. 

(to) Nero was the fon of Domitius iEnobarbus. See the Genealo¬ 
gical Table. Pie thought it a difparagement to be called by his paternal 
name-, but nothing enraged him fo much, as to find himlelf railed at 

•as a comedian and harper. Sueton. in Nero, f. 41. 

.3X 2 


(.v) Sec 
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(.v) See Crevier, vol. iv. All that follows concerning Virginius 
Rufus, and the defeat of Vindex, is there related at large. 

(y) For the Sequani, the ASdui, Arverni, and Lingones, fee the 

Geographical Table. 

(z) For Vefontium, fee the Geographical Table. 

{aa) Otho, afterwards emperor, was appointed governor of Lufi- 
tania, that Nero might fecure Poppaea to himfelf. Annals, xiii. f. 46, 

Plutarch’s Life of Galba. 

(bb) For Clunia, fee the Geographical Table. 


SeElion XIII. 


(a) This incident is told by Suetonius, in Nero, f. 41. 

(b) This cargo of fand, with the popular difcontents that followed, 
is dated by Suetonius, in Nero, f. 45. See Pliny, lib. xxxv. f. 13. 

(c) For Nymphidius, fee Annals, xv. f. 72. For Tigellinus, An¬ 
nals, xiv. f. 57 j an( l ^ 37 - 

{d) The wild and defperate proje&s conceived by Nero, in his fran¬ 
tic moments, and brought to light by a favourite eunuch, are recorded 

by Suetonius, in Nero, f. 43. 

(e) The line in the CEdipus of Sophocles is, 

Qa'juv idavur/s <ri r/yapog, /rfnjf, irotvjg. 


(f) Phaon’s fidelity is mentioned by Suetonius, in Nero, f. 48. 

(g) The paffage in Virgil, 

Ufque adeone mori miferum ed ? 

TEneid. xii. ver.,646. 

(h) Locuda has been mentioned, Annals, xiii. f. 15. Suetonius 
fays, that Nero received a dofe of poifon from Locuda, which he car¬ 
ried with him into the Servilian gardens. Not having courage to ufe 
it, he endeavoured to find Spicillus, the gladiator, or fome perfon, to 
kill him. In that didrefs, he cried out, Nec ami am habeo , nec inimicutn. 

Sueton. in Nero, f. 47. 

(i) Suetonius relates this fa< 5 t, f. 48. Brotier fays, Phaon’s villa is 
now called, La Serpentara. 

(k) See 
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(k) See Suetonius in Nero, f. 49. Hojlem a fenatu judication, et 
quart ut puniatur more majorum. It is impoffible to read this paffac-e 


without feeling a thoufand mixed emotions. 


We acknowledge the 


jufticc of the fentence ; we know that vengeance was due to the perpe¬ 
trator of fo many horrible crimes; and we rejoice to find that the fenate 
could refume its long-forgotten dignity, and a 61 even for a day with 
a becoming fpirit. The interefts of humanity required that the 

0 

world fliould be delivered from fuch a monfter. 


The cafe is very different, when Louis XVI. is cited to appear be¬ 


fore a French Convention. We 


by an 


## 


and Atheists; by 


the fcum and dregs of France, mixed with the refufe of other nations. 
When a good and virtuous, an upright and blamelefs monarch is fen- 
tenced, contrary to every principle of truth and juftice, to fuffer as a 
criminal; indignation is, for the moment, loft in aftonilhment at the 
daring guilt of men, who have emerged from obfcurity 'to be the 
tyrants of their country ; a Pandemonium of regicides! France is 
now left without church or king ; without law or morals; without 
a constitution ; and without humanity. The nations of Europe fliud- 
der with horror at the bloody tragedy that has been a6ted. The 
tues, which the murdered king difplayed, with wonderful meeknefs, 
on the throne, in prifon, and on the fcaffold, are now known to the 

world. They will be tranfmitted to the lateft pofterity, and 


v li- 


Will plead, like angels trumpct-tongued, againft 
The deep damnation of his taking off. 

o 

But the demagogues of France will perhaps not allow that 
Shakeipear is a great moral teacher : let them hear their own Boileau : 


Quoi! ce peuple aveugle en fon crime, 
Qui prenant fon roi pour vidtime, 

Fit du trone un theatre affreux; 
Penfe-t-il que le Ciel, complice 
D’un fi funefte facrifice, 

N’a pour lui ni foudre ni feux ? 


(/) The 
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(l) The particulars of Nero’s flight, above related, and thofe that 
follow, are told by Suetonius, in Nero, f, 48. 

( m) He took fome water out of a ditch and drank it, faying, IItec 
eft Neronis decolta. Being taken into the houfe, creeping on his hands 
and knees through a hole that was made for him, he lay on a mean 
bed, with a tattered coverlet thrown over it, and being both hungry 
and thirfty, he refufed fome coarfe bread that was brought to him, 


but drank a little warm water. 


ftias efjcfft 


f u P 


fit 


pallio ftrato injtruttum. Fameque interim et 
don fordidum dictum cfpernctus eft , aqute autem tepidts aliquant alum bibit. 

Suet, in Neron. f. 48. 

(«) Suetonius, f. 49. 

(0 ) Shiahs arti/ex pcreo! Suet. f. 49, where the following circum- 

fiances are related. 

( p ) The line in Homer is. 


Thofe 

figure. 


\%nuv ft ccKVTrbluv opftt zhvvog isoaoe fta70\h. 

( q) He faid to the centurion, Sero: et hue eft fides ? 
were his laft words. See the defeription of his ghaftly 

Suet. f. 49. 

(r) Suetonius gives the fame account of his age. 
trigejftmo tetatis anno , die quo quondam Oil avion inter erne, 

f- 57- 

(s) The public joy was fo great, that the people ran to and fro, with 
caps upon their heads. T ant unique gaudium publice prabuit , tit plebs 


Obiit fecundo et 
at . In Neron. 


cc.ta told urbe dificurrerct. 
(t) See Suetonius, f. 50. 


Suet, in Neron. f. 57. 


defuerunt qui per longum tempus vends trftivif- 
que fleribus tumulum ejus ornarent. S. 57. 

(w) The readinefs of the Parthians to affift a pretended Nero, is 
mentioned by Suetonius, in Nero, f. 57 ; and alfo by Tacitus, Hif- 


tory, 


i. f. 2. 


SeS,lion 
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Seftion' XV. 

( a ) A number of prodigies mentioned by Suetonius, in Galba, f. i. 

Dio, Ixiii. Pliny, ii. f. 83 and 103. 

(b) Plutarch fays he arrived in Spain on the feventh day after 
Nero’s death. See the Life of Galba. 

(c) Plutarch, Life of Galba. 

ft 

( d ) Galba was born in the confullhip of Valerius Mefialinus and 
Cneius Lentulus, A. U. C. 751, on the ninth of the kalends of Janu^ 
ary, in a villa near Terracina. Suet, in Galba, f. 4. 

0 ) See Plutarch, Life of Galba. 

(f) Plutarch, in Galba, gives the fame account. 

(g) See Plutarch, Life of Galba. 

(b) Plutarch relates this faying of Mauricus 4 for more of whom fee 
Hiftory, iv. f. 40 v and Life of Agricola, f. 45. 

0 ) We rea ‘l in Suetonius, that Galba was governed by three fa¬ 
vourites ; Titus Vinius, his lieutenant in Spain ; Cornelius Laco, who 

was advanced to the command of the praetorian guards ; and his freed- 

man Tcelus, who was dignified with the privilege of wearing a ring, 

and the name of Martianus. To thefe men Galba refigned himfelf 

with fuch implicit confidence, that his conduct was never confiftent; 

at one time frugal and rigorous ^ at another remils, complying, and 

more lavifb than became a prince of his ; advanced age, who had been 

raifed to the imperial dignity by the voice of the people. Suet, in 

Galba, f. 14. For more of the three favourites, lee the Hiftory i. 
f. 6 and 13. 

(k) Plutarch, Life of Galba. 

(/) For the origin of Nymphidius, fee Annals, xv. f.. 72. 

(*») Plutarch, Life of Galba. Cingonius Varro has already occur¬ 
red, Annals, xiv. f. 45. 

(n) For more of Honoratus, fee Plutarch, Life of Galba. 

(0) This fpeech may be feen in Plutarch. 

(p) See Plutarch, in Galba j though Suetonius fays, Galba was no 
way allied to the houfe of Caefar. Suet, in Galba, f. 2. 

(?) All thefe particulars are to be found in Plutarch.. 


6 


SeSiion 
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Seftion XVI. 


(a) Plutarch, Life of Galba. For Mithridates brought bei 
emperor Claudius, fee Annals, xii. f. 21 ; and Hiftory, i. f. 6. 

i 

(b) For Petronius Turpilianus, fee Annals, xv. f. 72 ^ and H 

f. 6 . 

(c) Suetonius, in Galba, f. 11. 

(d) The fate of Obultronius Sabinus, Cornelius 




Marcellus, and 


Betuus Chilo, is mentioned by Tacitus, Hiftory, i. f. 37. 

(e) For Clodius Macer, murdered in Africa, fee Hiftory 


3 


a n d 


11. 


(f) 

(g) 

(b) 


Juliv 


Hiftory 


For more of 
book iv. f. 13, 


1 


4 ; and throughout the war, which he waged againft the Romans, to 
the clofe of book v. f. 26. 

(i) Fabius Valens contrived the murder of Fonteius Capito, in the 
•Lower Germany, Hiftory, i. f. 7. He is mentioned often as the par- 
tifan of Vitellius. He was at laft taken prifoner by Vefpafian’s party. 

Hiftory, iii. f. 4 3 - 

(k) This man murdered Fonteius Capito by order of Fabius Valens, 

and was afterwards given up by Vitellius to the refentment of the 

foldiers. Hiftory, i. f. 58. 

( l ) See Plutarch, Life of Galba. 

(m) Suetonius, in Galba, f. 11. 

(7/) After a reign of luxury and diffipation, the rigid parfirnony 
of Galba was unfeafonable, and, by confequence, rendered him un¬ 


popular. 


Suetonius relates feveral inftances of his avarice be¬ 


neath the dignity of a prince. He adds, that foon after Galba’s ar- 
rival in Rome, when he attended the performance of an Attelane 

Fable, as foon as the actors began the Erft verfe of a favourite fong, 

Venit Io ! Simus a villa, 


Flatnofe come from 


5 


one 
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:< 

one voice fung the fong,, repeating the firft verfe feveral times. Suet, 
in Gaiba, f. 13. 

(0) This cruel {laughter is told by Plutarch, Life of Gaiba. 

(pX, See Suetonius, in Gaiba, f. 14 ; and Hiftory, i. f. 6 and 13, 


END OF NOTES’ 

W 
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0 R* 

INDEX OF THE NAMES OF PLACES 

THAT OCCUR IN THIS VOLUME. 


J\.DIABENE, a diftrift of Aflyria, fo 

called from the river Adiaba ; Atliabeni , the 
people. 

Adrumetum, a Phoenician colony in 
Africa, about feventeen miles from Leptis 

Minor. , . 

Alba, a town of Latium in Italy, the 
rcfidencc of the Alban kings : deflroycd by 
Tulhis Hortilius. 

Albania, a country of Afia, bounded 
on the well by Iberia, on the ea(l b) the 
Cafpian Sea, on the fouth by Armenia, and 
on the north by Mount Caucafus. 

Alesia, a town in Celtic Gaul, fituate 

on a hill. It was befieged by Julius Cxfar. 

See his Commentaries, lib, vii. f- 77*^. . . 
Anemurium, a promontory of Cilicia, 

with a maritime town of the fame name 
near it. See Pomponius Mela. 

An sib arm i a people of Germany. . 
Antium, a city of the ancient Volfci, 

fituate on the Tufcan Sea ; the birth-place 
of Nero. Two Fortunes were wordnpped 
there, which Suetonius calls Fortune Anti - 
ater, and Martial, Sorores Antii. Horace's 
Ode to Fortune is well known-— 

O Diva gratum qua regis Antium . 

The place is now called Capo d'Anzo. 
Antona, now the Avon, See Camden. 
Aorsi, a people inhabiting neai the Pa- 
lus Micotis; now the caftern part of Tar¬ 
tary, between the Neiper and the Don . 
Apamea, a city of Phrygia, near the 

banks of the Meander: now Aplnom-Kara - 
Ilifar, 


ARAXES,a river of Mesopotamia, which 
runs from north to fouth, and falls into the 
Euphrates. 

Arar, or Araris, a river of Gaul; 
now the Soane. 

Arne la, a city of Affyria, famous for 
the battle between Alexander and Darius. 

Arcadia, an inland diltrift in the heart 
•of Peloponnefus ; mountainous, and only 
fit for pafture ; therefore celebrated by bu¬ 
colic or pad oral poets. 

Aricia, a town of Latium, at the foot 

of Mons Albanus. 

Arii, a people of Afia. 

Armenia, a country of Afia, haying 
Albania and Iberia to the north; divided 
into the Greater, which extends ealt- 
ward to the Cafpian Sea ; and the Lesser, 
to the well of the Greater, and feparated 
from it by the Euphrates; now called Fur- 

comania . 

Arsanias, a river of the Greater 
. Armenia, running between Tigranocerta 
and Artaxata, and falling into the Eu¬ 


phrates. 

Arverni, a people of Ancient Gaul, 
inhabiting near the Loire ; their chief city 
Arvernum* now Clermont , the capital of 


Auvergne* 

Ascalon, an ancient city of the Philif- 
tines, fituate on the Mediterranean; now 

Scalona . 



Bactriani, a people inhabiting a part 

of Afia, to the fouth of the river (teas, which 

xuns from eaft to weft into the Cafpian Sea. 

Baht, 
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Bai^-e, a village of Campania, between 
the promontory of Mifenum and Puteoli 
(now Poz&uolo), nine miles to the well of 
Naples. 

Baleares, a duller of Jflands in the 
Mediterranean, of which Majorca and Mi¬ 
norca are the chief, 

Bithynia, a country of Afia Minor, 
bounded on the north by the Euxine Sea, 
adjoining to Troas, over againll Thrace ; 
now BecfangiaU 

Bon on i a, called by Tacitus Bonomenfis; 
now Bologna , capital of the Bolognefe in 
Italy. 

Bos p horan i ; a people bordering on 
the Euxine ; the Tartars . 

Bosphorus, two flraits of the fea fo 
called; one Bojphorus Thractus , now the 
Jlraiis of Conjlantinoph; the other Bojphorus 
Cimmerius , now theJlraits of Coffin 

Bovi ll;e, a town of Latium, nearMount 
Albanus; about ten miles from Rome, on 
the Appian Road. 

Brundusium, a town of Calabria, with 
an excellent harbour, at the entrance of the 
Adriatic, affording a commodious paffage 
to Greece. The'Via Appia ended at this 
town; now Bnntlifi , in the territory of 
Otranto , in the kingdom of Naples. 

Byzantium, a city of Thrace, on the 
narrow ftrait that feparates Europe from 
Alla; now Canfantinopk . See Tacitus, 
Annals, xii. f. 63. 

C. 

Calabria, a peninfula of Italy, be- 
tween Tarentum and Brundufium. 

Camelodunum, faid by fome to be 
Malden in Effex, but by Camden, and 
others, Cokbejier . It was made a Roman 
colony under the emperor Claudius; a 
place of pleafure rather than of 11 length, 
adorned with fplendid works; a theatre 
and a temple of Claudius. 

Camerium, a city in the territory of 
the Sabines; now deftroyed.. 

Caninefates, a people who inhabited 
the lower part of Germany, the well fide 
of Batavia . 

Cangi, the inhabitants of Chefhire, and 
part of Lancafhire. 

Capua, now Capo a, a city in the king¬ 
dom of Naples. It was the feat of pleafure, 
and the ruin of Hannibal. 
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Cappadocia, an extenfive country in 
Afia Minor, upon the Euxine Sea. 

Cassiope, a town in the ifland of Cor- 
cyra (now Corfou.J 9 called at prefent St, 
Marla di Cajfopo . 

Carthago, a city in Africa, the well 
known rival of Rome, fuppofed to be 
built by Dido feventy years after the foun¬ 
dation of Rome. 

♦ i * - 

Carthago Nova, a town of Hlfpanta 
Tirraconenfs , or the Hither Spain ; now 
Carthagcna . 

Catti, inhabitants of what is now call¬ 
ed Hefj'e, in Germany. 

Cenchrije, a port of Corinth, fituate 
about ten miles towards the tad ; now 
Kenkrl . 

Chauci, a maritime people of Germany, 
between the Ems (Amifia) and the Elb 

(Albis). 

Chalcedon, a city of Bithynia, fituate 
at the mouth of the Euxine, over-againil 
Byzantium. It was called the City of the 
Blind* See Tacitus, Annals, xii. f. 63. 

Cherusci, a great and warlike people 
of Ancient Germany, between the _£Jand 
the We fir . 

Cilicia, an extenfive country of the 
Hither Afia, with Syria to the eait,and 
the Mediterranean to the foiith- 

Cirrha, a town of Phocis, near Delphi, 
facred to Apollo. 

CLiTiE, a people of Cilicia.. 

Clunia, a city in the Hither Spain. 

Coos, an ifland in the iEgean Sea ; 

now Stan-Co, 

Commagene, a didrift of Syria, with* 
the Euphrates on the eafl, and Mount 
Taurus on the north. 

Corcyra, an ifland in the Adiiatic ; 
now Corfou . 

Corma, a river in Afia 5 mentioned by 
Tacitus only. 

CuM/E, a town of Campania, near Cape 
Mifenum, famous for the cave‘of the Cu- 
maean Sybil. 

Cyrenenses, a people of Africa, in a 
part now called the Defert of Barca, Cy- 
rene their capital city ; now Cur In, 

D. 

Dah^e, a people of Scythia, to the 
fouth of the Cafpian, with the Maffagetas 

3 Y z. on. 
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on the eaft. Virgil calls them indomitique 
Da ha:, 

Dan da rid/e, a people bordering on the 
Euxine. Bvotier fays that fome velliges of 
the nation, and its name, ftill exift at a place 
called Dandars . ■ 

Dyrrachium, a town on the coaft of 
, lllyricum'. Its port anfwered to that of 
•'Briindufiuin, and the paflage was ready and 
expeditious, 

E. 

Ecbatana, the capital of Media ; now 

Ilam-d in . 

Edessa, a town of Mefopotamia ; now 
Orrhoa, or Or fa, 

Ephesus, an ancient and celebrated 
city of Ionia in Afia Minor; the birth¬ 
place of Heraclitus,the weeping philofophcr. 
It is now called Ffefo, 

Erin pe, a river of Afia, mentioned by 

Tacitus only. 

Euphrates, a river univcrfally allowed 
to take its rife in Armenia Major, It di- 
videsinto two brandies,one runningthrough 
Babylon, and the other through Selcucia. 
It bounds Mefopotamia on the wed, 

jEdui, a people of Ancient Gaul, near 
what is now called Autun , in Lower Bur¬ 
gundy. 

JEsGUJE, a maritime town of Cilicia; 
now Alas Kid a . 

jEqjlh, a people of Ancient Latium. 

F. 

Ferentinum, a town of Latium; now 

Ferentino, 

Ferentum, a town of Etruria; now 
Ferenti . 

Formj/E, a maritime town of Italy, to 
the fouth-eaft of Cajela, The ruins of the 
' place are ftill vifible. 

Frisii, a people of Ancient Germany, 
who inhabited what is now called Friefland. 

G. 

Gab n, a town of Latium, between 
Rome and Prenefte. A particular manner 
of tucking up the gown, adopted by the 
Roman confute when they declared war or 
attended a facrifice, was called Chill us Ga - 
bin us. The place now extinft. 

Gallia, the country of Ancient Gaul, 
now France. It was divided by the Ro¬ 
mans into Gallia Cijalp\na y viz. Gaul on 
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the Italian fide of the Alps, with the Rubicon 
for its boundary to the fouth. It was alfo cal¬ 
led Gallia Togata, from the ufc made by the 
inhabitants of the Roman Toga, It was like- 
wife called Gallia 'T ranfpadana , or Cif pad a- 
na y with refpe£l to Rome, The fecond great 
divifion of Gaul was Gallia Tratifalpina, or 
Ulterior, being, with refpeft to Rome, on 
the other fide of the Alps. It was alfo 
called Gallia Gomata, from the people wear¬ 
ing their hair long, which the Romans wore 
fhort. The fouthern part was Gallia 
Narbonensis, Narbon Ganl y called like- 
wife B race at a i from the life of brace a , or 
breeches, which were no part of the Roman 
drefs ; now Languedoc, Duuphiny , and Pro¬ 
vence, For the other divifions of Gaul on 
this fide of the Alps, into Gallia Belgica , 
Celtica y A quit an tea y further Tub-divided by 
Auguftus, fee the Manners of the Germans, 
f. I, note (</). 

Galatia, or Gallogrjf.cia, a coun¬ 
try of Alia Minor, lying between Cappa¬ 
docia y Pont its , and Paphiagonia ; now called 
Chi an gar e . 

Galil/ea, the northern part of Canaan, 
or Paleftine, bounded on the north by 
Phecnicia, on the fouth by Samaria, on the 
eaft by the Jordan y and on the well by the 
Mediterranean, 

Garizim, a mountain of Samaria, fa¬ 
mous for a temple built on it by permifUou 
of Alexander the Great. 

H. 

HiPvMundUri, a people of Germany, 
in part of what is now called Upper Saxony, 
bounded on the north by the river Sala, on 
the eaft by the Elbe y and on the fouth by 
the Danube, 

Hyrcanta, a country of the Farther 
Afia, to the fouth-eaft of the Cafpian, 
with Media on the weft, and Parthia on the 
fouth ; famous for its tigers. Virgil; Shake- 
•fpear, the Hyrcanian tiger. 

I. 

Jap ha, a ftrong place, both by nature 
and art, in the Lower Galilee, not far from 
Jotapata ; now SapheU 

Jazyges, a people of Sarmatia Euro- 
pcea, fituate on tills fide of the Palus Mseotis, 
near the territory of Maroboduus, the Ger¬ 
man king. 

Iberia, an inland country of Afia, 
.2 bounded 
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bounded by Mount Caucafus’on the north, 
by Albania on the tail, by Colchis and part 
of JPontus on the weft, and by Armenia on 
the fouth. Spain was alfo called Iberia, 
from the river Iberus ; now the Ebro . 

Iceni, a people of Britain ; now E/fex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk . 

Ilium, the famous city of Troy, at a 


greater diftance from the fea than what 
was afterwards called Ilium Novum* 

Illyricum, the country between Pan- 
nonia to the north, and the Adriatic to the 
fouth. It is now chiefly comprehended 
under Dalmatia and Sclavonia , unde** the 
rerpe&ive dominion of the Venetians and 
the Turks. 

Isichi, a people bordering on the Eux- 

ine, towards the eaft. 

Insubria, a country of Gallia Cifalpina ; 

now the Milancfe . 

fTURyEA, a Transjordan diftrift of Palef- 


tine, now Bacar. 


Jugantes, faid by Camden to be^the 
fame as the Brigantes ; but Brotier thinks 
it probable that they were a diftinft people. 


L. 

Langobardi, a people of Germany, 
between the Elbe and the Oder, in part of 
what is now called Brandenburg . 

Laodicea, a city of Phrygia, now La- 

dtk 

Lesbos, an ifland in the iEgean Sea, 
near the coaft^of Afia Minor; now called 
Metelin . 

LF.CHyEUM, the weft port of Corinth, 
which the people ufed for their Italian 
trade, as they did Cenchrce for their eaftern 
or Afiatic. 

Liguria, a part of Italy, extending 
from the Apennine to the Tufcan Sea, 
containing what is now called Ferrara , and 
the territories of Genoa . 

Lingones, a people of Gallia Belgica, 
inhabiting in and about Langres and Di¬ 
jon, 

Lucania, a country of Ancient Italy; 
now called the Bafilicate. 

Lusitania, now the kingdom of Por¬ 
tugal, on the weft of Spain, formerly a 
part of it. 

Lygii, an ancient people of Germany, 
who inhabited the country now called 67 - 
leftQ) and alfo part of Poland\ 


M. 

Mardi, a people of the Farther Afia, 
near the Cafpian Sea. 

Mas si li a, a city of Narbon Gaul* 
now Marfa lies, a port town of Provence . 

Mattiaci, a people of Germany; 
Matt him, their capital town; now Mar purg 
in Heffe* 

Mauritania, ah ancient large, region 
of Africa, extending from eaft to weft 
along the Mediterranean, divided by the 
Emperor Claudius into Csefarienfis the 
eaftein part, and Tingitana the weftern, 
bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, the ftraits 
of Gibraltar, and the Mediterranean, to 
the north. 

Media, a country of the Farther Afia, 
terminated on the north by the Cafpian Sea, 
on the weft by Armenia, on the eaft by 
Parthia, and on the fouth by Aflyria. 

Melit.ene, a city of Cappadocia* 

Mesopotamia, a large country in the 
middle of Afia, between the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates, 

M^otis Palus, a lake of Sarmatia 
Europsen, ftill known by the fame name, 
and reaching from Crim Tartary to the 
mouth of the Tanais (the Don)* 

Milvius Pons, a bridge over the Ti¬ 
ber, at the diftance of two miles from 
Rome, on the Via Flamminia ; now called 
Ponte-Molle . 


Misenum, a promontory in Campania, 
to the fouth-weft of Bata* 

Mona, an ifland feparated from the 
coaft of the Ordovices by a narrow ftrait, 
the ancient feat of the Druids. Now the 
ifle of Angle fey* 

Mosa, a large river of Gallia Belgica, 
which falls into the German Ocean below 


the j Uriel; now the Meufe. 

Mosella, a river which, running 
through Lorrain, falls into the Rhine at 
Coblcntz ; now called the Mof die* 


N. 

Nar.bonf.nsis Gallia, the fouthern 

* w 

part of Gaul, bounded by the Pyrenees to 
the weft, the Mediterranean to the fouth. 
and the Alps and the Rhine to the eaft. 

Ne metes, a people originally of Ger¬ 
many, removed to the diocefe of Spire , on 
the Rhine. 

Nicephorus, a river of Afia that wafhex 

the 
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the walls of Tigranocerta , and runs into the 
Tigris; D' Anville fays, now called KLabour. 

o y ^ 

Ninos, the capital of Ajjyria; called alio 

Nmeve. 

Nisibis, a city of Mefopotamia, at this 
day called Neft bin . 

Nuceria, a city of Campania; now 
Kocera. 

Numidia, a country of Africa, hounded 
to the north by the Meditei ranean ; now 
the ealtern part of the kingdom of Algiers. 

O. 

Ordovices, a people who inhabited 
what we now call F lintjkire , Denligh/hire, Car - 
Jiarvony and Merionelhjhire, in NorthWales. 

Ostia, a town formerly of note, at the 
mouth of the Tiber , on the foutli fide. 

P. 

Palus M.eotis ; fee Mreotis. 

Panda, a river of Alia, in the territory 
of the Siraci ; not well known. - „ 

Pandataria, an ifland of the Tufcan 
Sea, in the Sinus Puteolanus (now il Golfo 
di Napoli), the place of banifhment for il- 
luftrious exiles, viz. Julia the daughter of 
Augullus, Agrippina the wife ol Germa¬ 
nic us, Oclavia the daughter of Claudius, 
and many others. It is now called 1 MJU 

Sainte-Marie, 

Pan non i A, an extenfive country of Eu¬ 
rope, with M:efm on the eaft, Noricum on 
the well, Dalmatia on the fouth, and the 

Danube on the north. 

Parthia, a country of the Farther Afia, 
with Media on the well, Alia on the eait, 
and Hyrcania on the north. 

Placentia, a town in Italy; now call¬ 
ed Piacenza , ir» the duchy of Parma. 

Pompeii, a town ol Campania, near 
Herculaneum. It was deftroyed bv an earth¬ 
quake in the reign of Nero. 

Pontus, a country fituate between the 
Euxine on the call, the mouth of the IJler 
to the north, and Mount Hcemus to the 
fouth. 

Pr/eneste, a town of Latium to the 
fouth-eaft of Rome, {landing very high, 
and faid to be a ilrong place. The town 
that fucceeded it, hands low in a valley, 
and is called Pakjlrina. 

PiJTLOLi, a town of Campania, nine 
miles to the weft of Naples \ now' Pozzuolo* 


R. 

Remi, a people of Gaul, who inhabited 
the northern part of Champagne \ now the 
city of Rheims, 

Rhodanus, a famous river of Gaul,, 
riling on Mount Adula, not far from the 
head of the Rhine. After a confiderable 
circuit it enters the Lake of Geneva , and 
in its eourfe vifits the city of Lyons, and 
from that place traverfes a large traft of 
country, and falls into the Meditenanean. 
It is now called the Rhone . 

Rhodus, a celebrated ifland in the Me¬ 
diterranean, near the coaft of Afia Minor, 
over-againil Curia » 

S. 

Sabrina, now the Severn ; a river that 
rifes in Montgonieryjhire , and running by 
Sbrewjbury , Worccjler , and G beefier, empties 
itfelf into the Briftol Channel, feparating 
Wales from England. 

Sambulos, a mountain in the territory 

of the Parthians, with the river Ccrma 
near it. The mountain and the river are 
mentioned by Tacitus only. 

Samaria, the capital of the country of 
that name in Paleftine ; the refidence of 
the^ kings of Ifrael, and afterwards of 
PIcrod. Samaritans , the name of the peo¬ 
ple. Some magnificent ruins of the place 
are ftill remaining. 

Samnites, a people of ancient Italy, 
famous for their wars with Rome. 

Sardinia, an ifland in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, now belonging to the Duke of 
Savoy. 

Seleucia, a city of Mefopotamia, fi- 
tuate at the confluence of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris ; now called Bagdad . 

Sen ones, inhabitants of Celtic Gaul* 

fituate on the Sequana (now the Seine) ; 
a people famous for their invafion of 
Italy, and taking and burning Rome 

A. U. C. 364. 

Sequani, an ancient people of Bclgic 
Gaul, inhabiting the country now called: 
Franche Comte , or the Upper Burgundy. 

Si lures, a people of Britain, fituate 
on the Severn and the Briftol Channel ^ 
now South Wales , comprifing Glamorgan , 
Radnorfmre , Hereford , and Monmouth . See 

Camden. 

SimbruiniColles, the Simbruine Hills* 

fo 
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Co called from the Sminima. Stagna, or lakes 
formed by the river Amo y which gave the 
name of Sublaqueum to the neighbouring 
town: 

S win* den, a river that flows on the con¬ 
fines of the Daha . It as mentioned by- 
Tacitus only. Brotier fuppofes it to be 
what is now called Herirud , or La Riviere 
■d ’Herat, 

Sinuessa, a town of Latium on the 
confines of Campania, beyond the river 
JLiris (now Garigliano). The place was 
much frequented for the falubrity of its 
waters. 

Siraci, a people of Afia, between the 
Euxine and the Cafpian Seas. 

Sophene, a country between the Greater 
and Lcfier Armenia ; now called Zoph % 

Soza, 3 city of the Banda rid#. 

Syracuse, one of the nobleft cities in 
Sicily. The Romans took it during the 
fecond Punic War, on which occalion the 
great Archimedes loft his life. It is now 
deftroyed, and no remains of the place are 
left. Eiiam periere ruina . 

Syria, a country of the Hither Afla, 
between the Mediterranean and the Eu¬ 
phrates, fo extenfive that Paleftine, or the 
Holy Land, was deemed a part of Syria, 

T. 

Tanais, the Don , a very large river in 
Scythia, dividing Alia from Europe. It 
rifes in Mufcovy, and flowing through 
C rim Tart ary, runs into the Pains Maotis, 
near the city now called Azoff, in the 
hands of the Turks. 

Tarentum, now Tarento, in the pro¬ 
vince of Otranto . The Lacedemonians 
founded a colony there, and thence it was 
called by Horace, Lacedamonium Tarentum . 

Tarich/ea, a town of Galilee. It was 
befieged and taken by Vcfpaiian, who fent 
fix thoufand of the prifoners to afiift in 
cutting a pafiage through the Ifthmus of 
Corinth. 

Taunus, a mountain of Germany, on 
the other fide of the Rhine j now Mount 
Hcyricky over-againft Mcntz. 

Tauri, a people inhabiting the Taurica 
Cherfmefus , on the Euxine . The country, 
is now called Crim Tartary . 

Taurannitii, a people who occupied 
a diftritl of Armenia Major , not far from 
Tigranocerta. 

4 


Th urh, a people of ancient Italy, in¬ 
habiting a part ot Lucania, between the 
rivers Crathis (now Crate) and Svbaris 
(now Sibari), 

Tibur, a town of Latium ; now Tivoli* 

Tigris, a great river of Afia, rifing in 
Armenia. It .bounds Mefopotamia on the 
eaft, while the Euphrates inclofes it to the 
weft. It divides into two channels at Sc- 
leucia. 

Tigranocerta, a town of Armenia 
Major, built by Tigranes in the time of 
the Mithridatic War, The river Nicepho ■ 
rtis wadies one fide of the town. Brotier 
fays, it is now called Serf or Stred* 

Trapezus, a city of Afia, near the 
Pontic Sea ; now Trebizonde . 

Trinobantes, a people of Britain, who 
inhabited Middlefex and EJfex. 

Tusculum, a town of Latium, to the 
north of Alba, about twelve miles from 
Rome. It gave the name of Tufculanum 
* to Cicero’s villa, where that great orator 
wrote his Tufculan Queftions. 

Tyrus, an ancient city of Phoenicia, 
fituate on an ifland fo near the Continent, 
that Alexander the Great formed it into a 
Peninfula, by the mole or caufey which 
he threw up during the fiege. See Curtius, 
lib. iv. f. 7. 

u . 4 

Ubii, a people originally of Germany, 
but tranfplanted by Auguftus to the weft - 
fide of the Rhine, under the condudl of 
Agrippa , Their capital was for a long 
time called Oppidum Ubiorum , and, at laft, 
changed by the emprefs Agrippina to Co < 
Ionia Agrippineiifis; now Cologne, the capi¬ 
tal of the Ele&or of that name. The 
Ara Ubiorum was an altar erected by the 
Ubii in honour of Auguftus ; blit whether 
it was the fame as their capital, or a dif¬ 
ferent place, does not feem to be clearly 
afeertained. 

Uspe, a town in the territory of the 
Siraci; now deftroyed. 

Vang 1 ones, originally inhabitants of 
Germany, but afterwards fettled in Gaul; 
now the diocefe of Worms, 

Veneti, a people of Gallia Celtica, 
who inhabited what is now called Vannes , 
in the fouth of Brittany, and alfo a confi- 
derable trad! on the other fide of the Alps, 
extending from the Po along the Adriatic, 
to the mouth of the IJlev , 


Vesontium, 




Vesontium, the capital of the Sequani; 
bow Befanfoa, the chief city of Bvrgmdj. 
Vienna, a city of Naibonefe Oaul; 

now Vienne in Dauphine. 

Volsci, a powerful people of ancient 

Latium, extending from Annum, their ca¬ 


pital, to the Upper Liris , and the confines- 
of Campania* 

2 * 

Zeugma, a town on the Euphrates, fa¬ 
in ous for a bridge over the river. Se* 
Pliny, lib. v. f. 24. 
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